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Art. XIIL.—CURATES’ ACT AND CURATES APPEAL. 


1, An Act to Consolidate and Amend the Laws relating to Spiritual 
Persons holding of Farms ; and for enforcing the Residence o 
Spiritual Persons on their Benefices ; and for the Support and 
ree meee of Stipendiary Curates in England, (10th July, 
1817. 

2. The Curates’ Appeal to the Equity and Christian Principles of 
the British Legislature, the Bishops, the Clergy, and the Public, 
on the Peculiar Hardships of their Situation ; and on the Dangers 
resulting to Religion, to Morals, and to the Community, from the 
Arbitrary Nature of the Laws, as they are now  ibeoney en- 
forced against them, Cadell and Davies. London, 1819. 

3. Appeal to Truth. A Farewell Sermon, preached at the Parish 
Church of Lutterworth, December 30th, 1818, in sayy So of 
the Author's Dismissal from his Curacy by the Lord Bishop o 
Lincoln ; being the Third Time he has been removed, under t 
Influence of existing Laws, &c. &c. Bc. By the Rev. G. 
Bugg, A. B. late Curate of Lutterworth, Author of “ Spirit- 
ual not Connected with Baptism,” 
‘‘ The Country Pastor,” &c. Seeley. London, 1819. 


AT the head of this article we have placed an Act of Parlia- 
ment, commonly known by the name of the Curates’ Act; and 
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containing, amongst a variety of clauses, one which confers on 
bishops the power of ejecting summarily, and without process, 
any curate from his respective diocese by revoking his licence: 
a power ‘subject nevertheless to an appeal to the archbishop of 
the province, and to be determined in a summary manner.” 
Next to this, we have placed the * Curates’ Appeal ;” a book 
purporting to be written by certain persons against whom the 
Act has been enforced ; and to these two we have added a ser- 
mon, preached in consequence of the author’s dismissal from his 
curacy, also under the operation, as we understand him, of the 
Act in question. 

Concerning this Act, a person not accustomed to measure his 
words might exclaim, the moment he had run his eye over it, 
that it was framed for the express purpose of conferring an arbi- 
trary, uncanonical, and unconstitutional power on prelates. 
Nothing, however, has yet come before us which amounts to a di- 
rect proof that such a purpose was formed, or that such a power 
has been exercised; and the Act, beyond a question, may have 
been partly framed with a view to other objects; some of them 


highly beneficial. But what will our readers say to the follow- 
ing extract ? : 


«© LXIX, And be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful for the 
bishop of the diocese to license any curate who is, or shall be, actually 
employed by the rector, vicar, or other incumbent, of any church or 
chapel, although no express nomination of such curate shall have been 
made to such bishop by the said rector, vicar, or other incumbent ; 
and that the bishop shall have power to revoke summartly, and without pro- 
cess, any licence granted to any curate employed in pth diocese, or sub- 
ject to his jurisdiction, by virtue of this Act, and to remove such curate far 
any cause which shall appear to such bishop to be good and reasonable ; 


subject nevertheless to an appeal to the archbishop of the province, and to 
be determined in a summary manner.” 


Or, what to the following ? 
““LXXXIII. And be it further enacted, that nothing in this Act 


‘contained shall be deemed, construed, or taken to derogate from, di- 


minish, prejudice, alter, or affect, otherwise than is expressly provided, 
any power, authorities, rights, or jurisdiction, already vested in, or be- 


longing to, any archbishop or bishop, under or by virtue of any statute, 
canon, usage, or otherwise howsoever.”’ | 


In these two clauses we have a provision for every thing that 
mn in authority can want:—against others, arbitrary power : 
for themselves, immunity and protection. ‘The latter provision, 


perhaps, is mere matter of course; but it certainly makes the 
contrast striking. , 
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It'is the part of the former clause that relates to the power of 
removing curates, with which we have to do, and which strikes 
us as most extraordinary. ‘The enactment stands amongst 
others, many of which appear salutary or unexceptionable. 
But take it out from the mass, separate it from what goes before 
and comes after, and then view it by itself, and it appears some- 
thing so sui generis—so new and extraordinary—so different from. 
any thing that was ever heard of before—so at variance with the 
ordinary spirit of our laws and ecclesiastical constitutions, that 
we are tempted to wonder how it came where we find it, and how 
it was suffered to remain there, and, above all, how it eluded the 
vigilance of the Opposition. * | 

For ourselves, little acquainted as we are with the sentiments 
and the intentions of our prelates with regard to the point in 
question, we can but think it matter of regret, if they: were any 
way concerned in devising or forming the enactment. But the 
question which we feel most inclined to ask is this:—If such 
clauses are suffered to pass, and that with scarcely an appearance 
of resistance, what is the use of an opposition? ‘The opposition, 
we are told, are a necessary part of our constitution. It is their 
business to check the inroads of power—to watch and repress the 
many unconstitutional expedients, which men in authority be- 
tray so great an inclination to employ, for the purpose of strength- 
—* eir hands, and of facilitating the discharge of official du- 
ties, by the removal of barriers which to them are inconvenient, ° 
but which ought to remain inviolate. And, in the performance 
of this their office, which they have taken upon themselves, the 
opposition often give us a great deal of trouble, and occasion us 
much uneasiness. Above all, they are continually telling us that 
we are on the brink of ruin—they are continually calling out 
after us, ** Stop, or you will break down.” This has been their 
way of dealing with us all along. As they have made, and still 
make it their practice to represent matters, we have been going 
on, from time immemorial, with our noses just above water. 
From the time of the dean, who wrote to his ftiends in Ireland, 
more than a hundred years ago, that the country would cer- 
tainly be ruined in a fortnight, up to the present hour, when we 
are kept in constant apprebiension by announcements of an ap- 
proaching crisis, ruin of trade, and national insolvency, the sys- 
tem has always been the same—to excite and interest us against 
our rulers, by alarming our fears, stimulating our suspicions, fos— 
tering our prejudices, and feeding our bad passions with the daily 


* One member, though he did not particulatly mention the elanse in question, 
certainly does appear, if we may use a school-boy’s phrase, to have burnt, We find 
him wlijecting thut the arbitrary power which this bill proposed to create wae 
but too likeiy t lead to great iHliberality and injustice,” 
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bread of calumnious and declamatory invective. Now all this, 
if we thought that any good was likely to result from it, we might 
wish to pardon. But when we see such an enactment as that be~ 
fore us suffered to pass into a law, with little, if any, resistance, 
we feel quite in despair of any good to arise from this quarter. 
‘What are we to think of these gentlemen who constitute themselves 
the guardians of our liberty, and occasion us so much trouble in 
the Bakar of the office, and, after all, do their work so badly ? 
Shall we say, that in order to excite their zeal and attention, it is 
necessary to interfere with rights in which they have a personal 
interest—to touch them in their pockets?—to propose measures _ 
calculated to curtail their incomes and reduce their establish- 
ments? Or, is it necessary to come within the range of a con- 
tracted sphere of vigilance? Are they so keenly on the watch 
for evil, and could they suffer this most extraordinary clause to 
pass, without turning it to account? Are they really the oppo- 
nents of all that is arbitrary, or only the opponents of govern- 
ment, however able, mild, and constitutional? Have they no hosti- 
lity,no eyes, exceptfor the encroachments of ministers? Can Argus 
see only in one direction? Are they really what they profess to 
be—the consistent friends of rational freedom, and the trusty op- 
povents of all that is unjust and unconstitutional? Or, are they 
ut asa broken reed, whereon if a man lean, it will run into his 
hand and pierce it?—But we pass on from the Curates’ Act to 
their Appeal. 

Concerning this Appeal, we must premise that its statements 
come to us in a very defective and unauthentic form. ‘They are 
totally unsupported by documents. Having stated this, as the 
book has attracted notice, we shall proceed to give some account 
of it, accompanied with a few extracts; leaving it for the reader 
to decide for himself how far they are worthy of credit. 

The work embraces a variety of topics. The extracts which 
we shall offer will principally relate to the following : 

1. ‘The arbitrary nature of the new enactment : 

2. The evils to be apprehended from it: and, | 

3. ‘The particular evils stated to have taken place already. 

On the two former topics any man may form an opinion. Not: 
so on thethird. Here every thing depends upon evidence; and 
no evidence is given. 

1. The Arbitrary Nature of the New Enactment.—On this sub- 

ject, we think there is little occasion for argument. Only consi- 


der the regulation, and its hardship must be apparent. The 
following are the observations of the appellants. 


** The nature of the power thus vested in the hands of bishops is of 
the highest arbitrary order possible. Nothing can be conceived more 
arbitrary, than for @ man to dismiss another for ‘ any cause which 
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shall appear good’ unto himself, without regard or reference to any law 
whatever.” 

“ As the nature of the power given to the bishop is absolutely de- 
structive of the curates’ liberty, and of the first principles of the consti- 
tution, so the nature of the ‘ appeal’ (viz. from the bishop to the arche 
bishop) is as arbitrary and unconstitutional as the power itself. We 
have seen that the archbishop, as well as the bishop, is to decide ‘ sum- 
marily’ and at pleasure. He is not bound even to examine into the 
nature of the case, or to assign any reasons for his decision. And this 
decision is final. It happens, therefore, in fact, and has appeared, 
upon trial, as might naturally and necessarily be expected, that such 
appeals are a mere mockery and matter of form. The archbishop and 
bishop being both of a mind in obtaining the provisions of the Act, 
they are both of a mind respecting its execution, ‘Thus, both in law 
and fact, the English constitution has forsaken the curate.” (P. $1.) 


But the Act, it seems, is still further arbitrary, in being partial. 
In cases of non-residence, there is nothing summary in the way 
of proceeding against zncumbents. 


‘¢‘ The provision made is, that no prosecution for penalties incurred 
shall be allowed, unless, 1. A month’s notice be given by the prose- 
cutor, in writing, both to the bishop of the diocese and to the incum- 
bent. 2. Explicit cause of the action be stated. 3. The penalties be 
declared that are sued for. 4. The attorney’s name who conducts the 
prosecution be made known. 5. The notice be proved to have been 
duly served. 6. No evidence to be admitted but what is stated in the 


notice. 7, And, to crown the whole, the prosecutor is to pay double 
costs if he be nonsuited!!””_ (P. 54, 55.) 


Again :— 


‘“* Even the process of the bishop, in cases of non-residence without 
legal excuse, is nothing like the summary proceedings against curates. 
1. The bishop is to issue a monition to the absentee without licence; 
and, if this monition be not regarded, then, 2. * An order, in writing, un- 
der hishandand seal.’ 3. If still there isnon-compliance, the bishop ma 
sequester the living for payment of the penalties. 4, Still the bishop 
is at liberty to remit any part, or the whole, of the money thus seques- 
tered. 5. After all, the incumbent may appeal to the archbishop 
against the sequestration; in which case, let it be remembered, the 
archbishop is not at liberty to decide, as in the case of curates, in a 
“summary manner.’ But he must decide upon regular and full inqui 
and investigation by himself, or by ‘ commissioners’ appointed for that 
purpose ; whose deposition is to be returned in writing.” (P. 55, 56.) 


Thus it appears that “ the incumbent, by this act, is completely 
rescued out of the hands of every person but the bishop. So far 
there is consistency, viz. in the prelate’s retaining all the power.” 

P. 54.) 
And “beside the above, several other impediments are thrown 
in the way of prosecutions for non-residence, making it next to 
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impossible for any person but the bishop to reach the case of in- 
<cumbents absent from their cures.” (P. 55.) 

2. Evils to be apprehended.—These are represented as various, 
The following note shows us the diocesan reduced to “ an awk- 
ward and humiliating dilemma.” 


“ The diocesan banishes a curate, the curate immediately returns 
to the bishop with a presentation, and his lordship as speedily institutes 
him. And should he demur (which some, indeed, have actually done, 
and succeeded in preventing the institution, owing to the mildness, 
modesty, and deterence, of the parties), the temporal courts would in- 
terfere, and inflict damages on thediocesan. But how absurd! that 
the same man should both denounce and admit the saine man to offices 
in the church!!” (P. 131, note.) 


But we pass on to that which, being unauthenticated, requires 
to be most cautiously received. 


1. Particular Evils stated to have already taken place.—As the 


Act itself is alleged to be partial, so is it alleged to have been 
very partially enforced. i 


** As to the actual exercise of power, so far as it is discretionary in 
the diocesan, great indulgence is frequently shown to incumbents. We 
have known various cases of rectors (who did not like to reside, and 
could not well frame an adequate plea for a eee wherein the 
bishop has actually volunteered his kind services, and offered to levy 
the penalties incurred, and return the money for the sake of prevent- 
ing prosecutions by other persons!!” (P. 56.) Sa 

Not so in the case of curates. 


** We have seen that curates are very often dismissed from their 
friends and employment, without a single charge which can at all at- 
tach blame to them as ministers of the Church of England. We speak 
mow of men of no peculiarity of views, singularity of manners, or irre- 
gularity of habits, either in their official or private character ; but of 
clergymen (and of such only), whose doctrines and whose conduct 
will bear the strictest scrutiny and the most rigorous examination to 
-which imperfect creatures can, with any reason, be subjected: men 
who, from principle and cordial attachment, have chosen the ministe- 
vial function of their church ; and have spent much time and money in 
their education for a due and creditable performance of that office; 
‘and who are, without dispute or contradiction, among the firmest 
friends to her doctrines, and the strongest bulwarks of defence against 
Snroads upon her regimen, or attacks upon her discipline—clergymen 
who have very earnestly entreated a developement ef their crime in 
vain—who have requested strict investigation of their doctrines and 
habits to no purpose ; and who truly......yea, on the word of gentlemen 
and the faith of Christians, declare they know of no reasonable or 
supposable ground of their banishment, unless it be the conscientious 
and faithful discharge of their duty. In addition to all this, hundreds 

of the parishioners have testified to the truth of these statements. 
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_And their ‘ adversaries’ (if such there be; for none ever, or scarcely 
ever, avow themselves) have ‘no evil thing to say’ of them.’ (P. 77, 


78.) 


That the removals have taken place upon secret information 
is particularly intimated. It is asked, whether the bishops would 
‘state by name, in their official and public ministrations, the 
curates whom they had banished from their dioceses, upon the 
information of two or three (perhaps one) secret accusers; who 
dare neither state publicly the charge they have made, nor let it 
be known that they have made any Pn (P. 50, 51.) 
 Again:— 

“The information which they ” (the bishops) “ obtain is from 
sources which they do not and cannot reveal.” (P. 123.) 


It is further stated, that the informers, in some instances, have 
been bad men. 


** It is no small pain to us to be under the necessity of again referring 
to the effect which men of really bad principles and character some- 
times produce on the minds of our bishops. It is much to be regretted 
that a Christian bishop should be exposed to misinformation from such 
quarters; and more to be regretted, that he should be at all guided by 
jt. But distressing as this is, it is true. An unexceptionable curate 
(only for the interposition of an unknown friend) would lately have 
been dismissed from his situation at the instigation of a knot of atheists!” 
Infandum! ‘ So extremely dangerous is arbitrary power in-the hands 
of man!” (P. 137, note.) 


Again :— 


‘“‘ The curates’ ‘ habeas corpus’ is always suspended. Let not the 
teader be startled; but it is a fact, an indubitable fact, that our spi- 
ritual rulers are not unfrequently guided in their proceedings against 
curates, by representations from some neighbouring clergyman, who 
is hostile to the curate, or from profane and bad characters in his own 

arish. | 
ne This is singularly illustrated by the following case, of which we 
have the best information. A few persons in tle parish, whose hostility 
to the curate procured his dismissal against the carnest solicitations of 
many hundreds in his favour, are of so bad a character for drunkenness 
profaneness, and neglect of Divine worship, that by the establishe 
tules and Jaws both of church and state, they ought to be severely 
punished. Yet so implicitly does the bishop rely upon the information 
he has received, that he pays not the least regard, either to the good 
character of the curate, or to the bad character of his accusers, —_ 
he has been made particularly acquainted with them both!!” (P. 
It is further stated, that applications have been made in favour 


of the minister removed, and those from quarters.which entitled 
them at least to civility and attention: that they have been made 
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in vain: and that they have been treated with superciliousress and 
disregard. 


** We shall not anticipate another part of our subject, by attempting 
to delineate here, what is and must be the mischief amongst such a 
people, when an order arrives from the episcopal palace for the dis- 
missal of their minister: or when a petition is signed by five hundred 
or a thousand persons of all ranks, from the noble to the peasant, 
humbly requesting his lordship to permit the curate’s continuance with 
them, or to give them some satisfactory reason why he ought not, and 
that petition is honoured with no other notice or reply, than literal 
ue) I cannot permit him to remain curate amongst you !!’”? (P.115, 
116. 

“‘ If a thousand witnesses volunteer their affectionate and anxious 
testimony in his fayour, it has no weight against the pleasure of the 
bishop, nor any influence over his determination. The earnest soli- 
citations of whole parishes have been treated with disregard and 
neglect!” (P. 33.) 

** Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of all classes, have appealed to the 
bishop and to the archbishop, in vain, The truth is, the state has com- 
mitted these pre-eminent subjects entirely to the discretion of our 
er and they deal with appellants in a manner more arbitrary, 
Jaconic, and disrespectful, than could easily be believed. ‘The Bishop 
of informs Messrs. E. and C, that he cannot permit Mr. 
to continue curate of ’ This, we know from good authority, 
was literally the answer, and the only answer, returned to the earnest 
and respectful supplications of 480 of the parishioners in favour of 
their curate; although the bishop preferred no charge against him, 


and never had preferred any!!! Nor is this a solitary instance.” 
(P. 133, 134.) 


It is further stated, that the removals have sometimes been 
attended with circumstances of peculiar hardship. ‘Take the fol- 
lowing instance, addressed to incumbents. 


** Your own son, however pious and well qualified, might (for it has 
been done) be forbidden to officiate in your own church; and with 
whatever pain or grief you might view such a cruel case, ‘ so it pleases 
his lordship,’ is all your redress.” (P. 165, note.) 


It is further stated, that the enforcement of the Act has led to 


_ great inconsistencies and diversities. We have already seen a case 


of inconsistency, and that unavoidable, in the instance where the 
diocesan is described as first banishing the curate, and then in- 
stituting the incumbent.—The following is a case of diversity. 


*« Diversity of judgment and action is really pursued ; and instances 
occur in which not only the same conduct, but the very same identical 


men, are commended by one bishop and banished by another.” 
(P. 118.) 


It is further stated, though the matter is not quite relevant, 
that innovations have taken place in the mode of ordination, Gi 
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«“ Some of our bishops have actually adopted a new set of articles of 
their own, in addition to, or explanatory of, the articles of the esta- 
blished church, And these they use, not for the purpose of facilitating 
the examination of candidates for holy orders, but for their actual sig- 
nature and belief. We have copies of such articles now lying by us, 
the signature to which, as articles of faith, is literally required of every 
candidate for ordination in those dioceses. This is surely a bold step 
towards setting aside the established doctrines altogether.’ (P. 120.) 


Such charges ought not to be entertained upon slight grounds. 
We are not to believe, upon the allegation of an anonymous , 
pamphlet, that so strange and unjustifiable a course has been 
adopted. We are not to believe, except upon far different evi- 
dence, that any of our prelates would thus lend themselves to a 
measure, which tends to overthrow the church, which they are 
bound to support, by attacking it in its appointed ordinances. 
We are not to believe, upon mere assertion, that they would 
thus bring contempt, directly, on our articles, by doing that 
which declares them to be insufficient: indirectly, both on our 
articles and canons, by doing that which they do not declare to 
be necessary. 

It is further stated, that clergymen have been removed upon 
the new Act, who are orthodox men. 


“‘ The very truths of the Scriptures, and the specific doctrine of 
the church of England, have been driven from the church, which was 
established on purpose to maintain them! And whole parishes have 
been thrown into an agony of grief and disappointment, because they 
have had rent from them, by ruthless hands, the ministers and the 
doctrines which their souls approved.” (P. 171.) 


It is further stated, that clergymen have been removed on ac- 
count of their orthodoxy. 


“From every evidence of which the subject is capable, it really 
appears to be a fact, that some curates have been expelled and ba- 
nished for affectionately espousing and zealously preaching and defend- 
ing the very doctrines they have subscribed, and for no other cause. 
But if our prelates incautiously lend their confidence to informers who 
are themselves heretical, how is this result to be avoided?”” (P. 103.) 


It is further stated, that against bad men, the Act has not been 
very rigorously enforced, 
“ It is somewhat singular, that immoral characters (which we would 


hope are not very numerous amongst cerates) are rarely called to ac- 
count.” (P. 99.) 


It is further stated, that ‘ the pretence that bishops sought the 
curates’ good” in this Act, is ‘ not justified by facts;” for that 
the powers granted to the bishop in favour of curates, have not, 
in every instance, as they, hoped and expected, been exerted... 
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* What is the fact, as to the execution of this discretion of the 
bishops over so large a portion of the curates’ salaries? It was natural 
to expect that they would always enforce the payment of the full 
‘salary, except in cases of peculiar distress in incumbents, such as old 
age, large families, &c. But do they in reality act upon this prin- 
ciple? In sach a variety of dispositions and feelings as are found 
amongst our prelates (many of whom, we are persuaded, are men of 
great humanity and justice), much difference of conduct must be ex- 
pected. But we know it is not general, and, we believe, not at all 
common. Many cases, however, most manifestly and loudly speak a 
different language. 

“ We shall insert the two following circumstances in illustration of 
this point. The one relates to a diocese, the other to an individual. 

** }. The curates of the diocese above alluded to, waited a consider- 
able time, after the provision of the Curates’ Act was granted, expect- 
ing their diocesan, who had been anxious to obtain the powers of the 
Act, would voluntarily advance their salaries according to the autho- 
rity given him by law: but feeling some disappointment, they met in 
a body, and sent a deputation to the bishop, requesting him to exercise 
his discretion in their favour. ‘They were received with a degree of 
surprise, and repelled without redress. 

*« 2.. A rector lately, having occasion to wait on his diocesan, stated 
to him that a difference of opinion subsisted between him and his curate 
upon the point, whether his lordship was authorized to allow 50/. more 
to the 150/. specified by the Act in his curate’s case. (The rector had 
previously agreed to give his curate all the Act provided in his situa- 
tion.) ‘The bishop replied, that he had power to enforce the payment 
of 50/. more, but he should not do it. In consequence of this reply, 
the rector would only pay 150/. per annum....... The population, in this 
ree was more than three thousand six hundred persons (the curate 

ad four full services a week, and a large Sunday school, to which he 
paid great attention), and the living 900/. a year..... The curate had 
a sickly wife and four children, and the rector was a single man. And 


his lerdship refused the advancement, though he knew all this,” (P. 
88—90.) 


But to enumerate all the evils alleged in the Appeal, would 
carry us beyond our limits. ‘The seventh chapter presents a for- 
midable array.—Personal losses and distresses of ministers: great 
surprise, grief, and dissatisfaction, on the part of the congrega- 
tions: destruction of the church’s unity: invalidation of its laws: 
the establishment of a system of espionage: moral obligations re- 
laxed: prelates degraded in the eye of the world: political evils 
introduced: dissent and disaffection promoted: fanatics and an- 
tinomians countenanced. ‘The clergyman, we are told, 


«is subject to the whim, or malice, or infidel antipathy, of the 
worst of his parishioners. He looks with longing eyes and aching heart 
to articles and liturgy, to bishops and archbishops, to no purpose. 
Dissenters mock and deride the church, and the attachment of her 
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ministers which is not shaken by such treatment, and invite to defection 
and revolt.” (P. 137.) 


We shall close our extracts relative to actual evils, with the fol- 
lowing stztement, which relates to a particular minister, and 
which it rests with our readers to believe or discredit as they see 
reason. 


“ This clergyman had been fourteen years curate of the place; had 
married a lady, all whose connections lived in the town; was both 
useful, acceptable, and beloved, especially by the Sunday scholars, to 
whom he attended as a father would to his children. He was both 
approved and commended by his (now deceased) diocesan; and was 
much declining in health through excess of labour and anxiety of 
mind; when, to his inexpressible grief, he received a sudden and 
remptory order for his removal. This case was attended with many 
circumstances strictly illegal; which, nevertheless, the bishop both 
connived at and shielded; the rector all the time declaring, that he 
had nothing to lay to his curate’s charge; that he was convinced his 
life and labours in the place were exemplary and useful ; that his con- 
duct to the Sunday school (which he had entirely new-formed and 
revived) ‘ could not be improved upon;’ and that, as to his principles 
and character, he fully believed him to be an ‘ orthodox and good 
man !!? 

“ This gentleman, independent of the grief and affliction of remove 
ing from the place (in which he had buried a beloved wife and two 
children), has suffered, from the circumstance of his removal, a pecu- 
niary loss of many hundred pounds; and we are sorry to learn, that, 
owing to increasing years and infirmities, he is not unlikely never more 
to obtain a curacy which he can duly serve.” (P. 112, 113.) 


The work concludes with an address, to the legislature, to the 
bishops, to the clergy, and to the public, respectively. From 
that to the bishops we select the following passages. 


_ “ Nothing can excuse the treating us as guilty, before we are proved 
tobe so. ‘This is the burden of our complaint throughout, and the 
ground of all our wrongs. And we beg your lordships will pardon the 
strength of our feelings upon this subject. We feel for ourselves; we 
feel for our people; for the church of England, and the church of 
Christ ; for dis honour of our nation, and for the credit of your lord- 
min4 character, while we conclude this appeal with the following re- 
marks :— 

“1. We assert our innocence; we plead not guilty in this important 
matter between ourselves and your lordships; and we do this on good 
grounds. We have capacities. to comprehend the plain and literal 
‘meaning of the laws and ordinances of our church; and to understand 
the * grammatical’ construction of our articles to which you require 
us ‘ex animo’ to subscribe. We have subscribed them with our 
hands; we love and honour them in our hearts. We are sincere in 
our profession ; and we teach what we believe. To these we appeal 
as our standard; and to our sermons, our publications, our hearers, 
ssee** we appeal for evidence of our conformity to them.” 
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“2. Your lordships have no proof of our guilt. Doubtless, the con- 
trary is presumed. But we appeal against the whole proceeding, as 
unscriptural, unconstitutional, and highly derogatory to equity and 
common sense. 

“‘ We appeal against the testimony received in evidence, as preju- 
diced, partial, unconstitutional, and inadmissible. In not a few cases, 
these informers, these adversaries of their minister, deserved the cen- 
sure, both of church and state, for their profaneness, drunkenness, and 
neglect of Divine wosship. 

** And we appeal against the conviction founded upon such testi- 
mony. We characterize the whole matter, as judgment without law; 
testimony without verity; conviction without process; condemnation 
without evidence of guilt; and execution without our knowledge of a 
crime !!!—But notwithstanding this— 

** 3. Your lordships treat us, not only with injustice and cruelty, but 
as if we were the very worst of men. Some of us have, by this cruel 
usage, suffered a pecuniary loss of seven or eight hundred pounds, 
Still, not the semblance of fault has been laid to our charge. Your 
lordships will not often suffer us to know either what we are supposed 
to have done amiss, or the testimony upon which our sentence is 
passed. The worst men in the state, cven under a suspended habeas 
corpus, are not treated as your lordships treat us. 

** 4. This conduct is unworthy of your lordships’ character, situation, 
and pretensions.”.,....“© The method pursued against us is not only at- 
tended with numerous and enormous evils (as we have seen), but has 
absolutely no assignable end worthy the dignity and responsibility of 


bishops to pursue.” (P. 157—160.) 
These are hard words. 


Our readers will have perceived, indeed, by our extracts, that 
the Appeal is written under a deep impression of injury, and that 
very strong terms are employed. Some of these expressions to us 
appear objectionable: and would appear so, even if every assertion 
contained in the Appeal were attested by evidence. In the preface, 
the precedents afforded by the sichieadon of Bath and Mr. 
Whitehead, as censors of their superiors, appear, in some mea- 
sure, to be depended on. But precedents do not always amount 
to justifications. If these gentlemen did an improper thing in 
an sengyes manner, it is no reason why others should do the 
same. Not that_we intend, by any means, to draw a parallel 
between the two cases, 

Nor ought it to be forgotten that the writers explicitly disclaim 
the intention of including all the prelates in their remarks: pro- 
fess a sincere belief that ‘a majority of the bench would be ex- 
ceedingly averse from affording any active concurrence in the 
conduct towards curates of which they complain” (p. 3): ‘ ex- 
pressly and earnestly desire it to be i Prete that they include 
those, and those only, who make an improper use” of the power 
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committed to them: and apologize “ for the general language 
which they have sometimes found it impossible to avoid.” (P. 157, 
note.) Surely, however, it might have been avoided. 

We have observed also, that the Curates’ Act, in several places, 
is spoken of as unconstitutional, And we ourselves have used the 
word. But we wish to be understood to employ it with certain 
limitations. A proposed law may be contrary to laws made be- 
fore; and so may be contrary to the constitution contained in 
those laws. Or one law, actually in being, may be contrary to 
the spirit of other laws. But a law, once passed, is the constitu- 
tion. The constitution is contained in it, as well as in the rest 
of the code. It is the result of all the enactments of all the laws, 
which makes the constitution. On this point, we may avail our- 
selves of two quotations from Blackstone, given in the Appeal. 
Personal liberty, he says, consists “ in the power of changing 
situation, or removing one’s person to whatever place one’s own 
inclination may direct, without imprisonment or restraint, unless 
by due course of law.” And property “ is an absolute right:in- 
herent in every Englishman; and it consists in the free use, 
enjoyment, and disposal of all his acquisitions, without any con- 
trol or diminution, save only by the laws of the land.” (P. 24, 25.) 
Therefore those infringements alone, either of personal liberty or 
of property, are unconstitutional, which are not * by due course 
of law,” or which are not * by the laws of the land.” Whatever 
is legal is constitutional. 

Say then that the Curates’ Act is unconstitutional, and we ob- 
ject to the expression. Say that the Curates’ Act has changed 
the constitution, and we say the same. 

But the great defect and fault of the Appeal lies in the total want 
ofdocuments. The book is anonymous. It is called, indeed, the 
Curates’ Appeal. But how are the public to know who these 
curates are? or even that the book is written by curates: or even 
that curates have any concern in it. The word we” frequently 
occurs throughout: a word which reviewers are compelled to use 
for want of a better. Indeed, one contemporary work of criticism 
is much in the habit of iterating the important monosyllable with 
an air of demi-official authority; and offering it as the only secu- 
rity for the truths of the boldest assumptions, and the accuracy 
of very questionable allegations. But this is certainly a bad ex- 
ample, and ought by no means to be imitated. With reference 
to the work before us, we must observe, that “ we,” however often 
repeated in an anonymous appeal, will never serve to authenticate 
occurrences without names, and statements without documents. 
And of such occurrences and statements consists all that part 
of the book which relates to matter of fact, all that part 
on which are founded the representations of actual ill-usage, 
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Take away the facts, and the book is nothing. Yet what have 
the facts to rest upon? it will be questioned, perhaps, whether 
we are even justified in making qnotations from such a work, 
But at any rate we have the Act. ‘There, at least, is something 
in a tangible shape, which may certainly be admitted in evidence ; 
and it goes to prove, if not that such transactions as those com- 
lained of in the Curates’ Appeal have actually taken place, at 
aw that there is an opening for them; that they are no longer 
stopped out by law; that there is nothing alleged in our extracts 
but what may some day come to 
Certainly, however, the writers of the Curates’ Appeal, be they 
who they may, ought either to have accompanied their book 
with their own names, with the names of the persons whose cases 
are stated, and with documents, or references to documents, or 
else they ought not to have published it at all. It is in vain to 
tell us that ** numerous cases are at hand to confirm and demon- 
strate” what is asserted. As it now stands, the book might serve 
indeed as a private remonstrance from the individuals who con- 
sider themselves aggrieved, to those whom they consider the 
ressors; and might even be communicated to persons ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case: facts, we mean, such as th 
ure: for we are by no means assuming them to be such as they 
are here stated to be. But, in its present state, the book is cer- 
tainly not fit for general circulation ; and, defective as it is, ought 
not to have been published. Should there be a demand for ano- 
ther edition, we trust that ic will be accompanied with such docu- 
ments as the complainants have to show, or that no fresh edition 
will be printed. For as yet, with all their remonstrances, posi- 
tively no case can be said to have been made out, positively no 
ground of complaint can be said to lave been established. Many 
of the preliminary discharges, too, which precede the grand 
attacks, in the form of introductory observations and opening pa- 


~ ragraphs, might, without injury to the cause, whether good or 


bad, be dispensed with. But, we say it again, we must have do- 
cuments. ‘Till these are given, we have nothing to show us whe~ 
ther the book contain a false and injurious statement, a tissue of 
malignant calumnies and misrepresentations, or whether it contain 
a true account of 7 sn and most extraordinary proceed- 
ings: of power unfairly acquired, and very scandalously exercised. 
e now come to Mr. Bugg’s Farewell Sermon, which has many 
points in it. It appears to be the production of a man in 
whom Christian principles are triumphing over feelings of irrita- 
tion produced by a sense of wrongs. His views on the nature 
and limits of the duty of obedience, as stated in the appendix, we 
found some difficulty in understanding; and, as far as we did 
understand, we Cisapproved of them, To us they appear unce= 
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nonical. Something is said, in the way of supposition, of a come 
mand “ to preach only written sermons, or only unwritten sere 
mons.” ‘This, perhaps, is some allusion to the circumstances 
which led to the author’s removal. Possibly, however, the sup- 
ition is only made for the sake of illustration. But if any 
order was actually given, of course it was an order to preach un= 
written sermons: that being the more primitive and apostolic 
custom. If any offence was given, probably it was by persisting 
to preach written sermons; since when the practice first began 
to gain ground at one of our universities, it was censured in an 
harangue of the public orator, and called down an expression of 
royal disapprobation. Perhaps, however, the business, after all, 
was, that our author had some objection to reading the homilies, 
and that his diocesan insisted on their being read: the right re- 
verend prelate having spoken of these repositories of our church’s 
doctrines, in a work of his own, in terms which evince his par- 
_tiality. For though he remarks that “the English language has 
changed so much since these homilies were written, that they 
would scarcely now be understood by a common congregation ;” 
he strongly displays his predilection a little before by observing 
that “ when compared with the age in which they were written, 
they may be considered as very extraordinary compositions, 
though perhaps every argument and expression in them is not ta 
be approved *.” But of course this is all matter of conjecture. We 
shall now proceed to offer some general observations. 

Reflecting upon certain topics connected with the subject before 
us, more particularly upon the Act which is the occasion of all 
these remonstrances, we have been led into a train of thoughts 
upon the present state of the church of England, which are not 
entirely foreign to the business in hand. Our attention has prin- 
cipally been directed to the following inquiry :— Whether the 
Actander consideration, though it be in itself unjust, and though it 
be alleged to have been very arbitrarily enforced, might not, un- 
der certain circumstances—might not, we mean, if enforced in a 
proper temper, and on proper occasions, prove, in some respects 
a benefit to the establishment. 

It is well known, that in all communities there are unworth 
members. Of the Christian church, the thing has been foretold. 
Of that pure and reformed part of it, our own establishment, the 
fact cannot be denied. We by no means intend to offer a pre- 
sumptuous estimate of the proportion of the evil to the good. . 
We are willing to believe it small. Still it cannot be concealed 
that the pale of the church of England, with many unworthy 
members, contains some unworthy ministers. And we are in- 


* Elements of Christian Theology, vol. ii. On Art. xxxv. 
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clined to ask, suppose a bishop, zealous for the doctrines, the dis 
cipline, and, above all, for the vital interests of the establishment 
—take, for instance, the Bishop of Gloucester (we are not aware 
that this revered and amiable prelate has profited by the powers 
conferred by the Act, and therefore nothing personal can be im- 
puted to us in mentioning him in particular)—suppose such a 
prelate to have determined to avail himself, with discretion, of the 
powers granted by the legislature, where would be the mischief? 
—Suppose, in case of his diocese offering the occasion—suppose 
he were to eject such curates (we are not assuming that under 
his jurisdiction there are such, as by bad lives, or by heretical 
doctrines, have given occasion to scandal, and thus impaired the 
interests of the establishment), what harm would ensue? Might 
not the Act even, however arbitrary in its provisions, be found 
salutary in its effects? But we wish to put the question ona 
broader footing. Suppose the same thing to be done throughout 
the kingdom—would not good be the consequence ? ‘This point, 
we think, deserves further consideration. 

Unworthy ministers may be of several kinds. Among the first 
to be mentioned are the men of bad lives, and the men whose 
doctrines lead to bad lives in others. 

With regard to the men of bad lives,whether they be few or many 
(for that they are many we do not presume to assert; neither are 
we justified ‘in assuming, because two or three such have fallen 
Re a our own observation, that the same has happened to each 
of our readers), there can be no question that it would be doing 
a service to the establishment to eject them. It is not to be ex- 
pos that ¢hey should teach sound doctrine. For, their lives 

ing bad, how can we suppose that they are acquainted with it ? 
How can we believe that they have “ their senses exercised” to 
discern it? Nor, if they did, would it be possible but that little 
benefit, and much evil, should be the result. Their own conduct 
offering so unworthy a comment upon the principles which they 
inculeated, not only would those principles be taught in vain, 
but, through their licentiousness, the truth would be evil-spoken 
of. Therefore, from their ejection, we think that good would fol- 
low of course. This, however, at present, is in a great measure 
matter of speculation; for the experiment has not yet been very > 
extensively tried: few men of bad lives having yet been removed 
upon the new Act—at least, if we are to believe the Curates’ Ap- 


But we have heard much of another class of offenders: of 
those, namely, whose doctrines tend to produce a bad life in their 
hearers. For ourselves, though we have often fallen in with mi- 
nisters to whose doctrines this tendency has been imputed, we 
are not aware that we have ever happened to meet with a case, 
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within the pale, where we had the means of satisfying ourselves 
that there was any room for the accusation. We may in one or 
two instances have suspected something of « bias that way; but 
nothing that amounted to direct preof—nothing, indeed, that 
sufficed to satisfy us even in our own minds. But what we have 
not seen we have often heard denounced. Who has not heard 
of antinomian clergymen? Men, no doubt, who have so per- 
verted the truth that, if their own lives be not corrupt, they must 
spread corruption around them—men, from whose pulpits, as 
from a morbid nucleus, licentiousness, disorder, and depravity, 
spread like a gangrene through their families: and, of course, 
accusations so loudly urged, and so constantly repeated, are not 
founded upon inferences, and deductions, and surmises, but upon 
actual proof. ‘Those who make the charge have, no doubt, been 
into the parishes of the persons they accuse. ‘They have seen a 
marked difference, for the worse: more sabbath-breaking, igno- 
rance, drunkenness, and profaneness, less indusiry, cleanliness, 
and regard to religion, than in any of the neighbouring parishes, 
where the same doctrines are not taught. And these overflow- 
ings of wickedness they have traced to their true source, namely, 
to the teachings of the clergyman. All this they have done of 
course. Charges which such a mode of proceeding would justify 
would, under any other circumstances, be disingenuous. ‘Then, 
we say, let the offender be expelled. Away with him—without 
mercy. He is a nuisance and a scandal. The bible disowns 
him. His church disowns him. All good men must disown 
him. Whatever be that form of doctrine which sets a man at 
ease, under a sense of sin; which enables him to sit down quiet, 
under the consciousness of actual or habitual disobedience; which 
says peace when there is no peace ; which encourages him to look 
on present transgressions with unconcern, or on past with compla- 
cency—that form of doctrine, we hesitate nct to say it, Is perni- 
cious, and ought to be rejected and suppressed. Such doctrine 
is in direct opposition to the Scriptures—in direct opposi- 
tion to the principles of the church of Eng!and. ‘To such 
doctrine belongs, in its worst sense, the foul epithet of “ antino- 
mian:” and, of the man who teaches it, we say, Away with such 
a fellow from the church. Nay, we say he il not belong to 
the church—he has already expelled himself. Only prove his 
offence, and bring it home to him. Only let him to whom the 
power is committed satisfy himself that there ts such a just ocea- 
sion for exerting it as we have supposed, and be able to satisfy 
others. Above all, only let him be sure that he is brought to the 
conclusion, not by mere deductions, and inferences, and sur- 
mises, drawn from what the man has written in a book, but by 
evidence of facts; by having been inta the parish, and seen the 
YOL. XIV. NO. XXVIII, x 
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effects of the culprit’s doctrine in its fruits—and we say, out with 
him. No right-minded man will pity—no sound Christian will 
remonstrate—no virtuous man will own him for an asso- 
ciate. If with the names of any portion of the ministers of our 
establishment his name has been coupled, whether by their ene- 
mies or by his own artifices, it is to them especially that his con- 
tinuance in the church is a misfortune and a discredit; and they 
are the persons who, above all others, will have reason to rejoice 
when he is expelled from it. 

But we pass on to other classes. In speaking of the imefficient, 
we allude not to those who are so by bodily infirmity. The 
ought not to be ejected, but provided for. We allude rather to 
the indifferent, and to those who are nearly related to them, and 
whom, for want of a better name, we shall call: the quetists. Of 
each of these in their turns. 

Of those ministers who are indifferent to the duties of their of- 
fice, we shall say little. ‘Their number may or may not be con- 
siderable ; for we can speak only to our own observation, not to 
that of other men; and they may be best described by their nega- 
tive qualities. ‘They are ger come with no irregularities. ‘They 
are guilty of no excesses. ‘hey trouble no man’s conscience by 
their addresses from the pulpit. ‘They meddle with no man’s con- 
cerns, temporal or spiritual, ‘They seldom join in the promotion 
of any scheme for the supposed benefit of their flock. In most 
cases where a scheme of this kind is proposed, there are reasons for 
supporting, and there are reasons fof not supporting, it. With 
them, the negative reasons are generally found to prevail. - For 
the most part, however, they are pretty punctual in performing 
the functions of their office. ‘They keep nobody waiting. They 
wait for nobody. ‘They go through the service with decent ac- 
curacy. They make correct entries in the parish register. They 
baptize, marry, and inter. The original from which our por- 
trait is taken may be scarce, and may be becoming scarcer every 
day; but those who have fallen in with it will soon recognize the 
likeness. 

Next come the quietists. ‘These differ from the last, inasmuch 
as they are not totally inactive, but take a part. Whatever they 
do, however, is directed to one end—that of repelling attention, 
moderating zeal, and controlling inquiry. ‘They dread nothing 
so much as an appearance of increased interest in spiritual con- 
cerns. ‘They comp!ain that the age is characterized by a fever- 
ish activity on the subject of religion. They reprobate the ex- 
travagance of enthusiasm, but are backward in offering a more 
sober form of doctrine in its stead. .'Their own preaching, there- 


fore, is neither law nor gospel. In fact, they preach no form of 


doctrine, of any kind, that can be called Christian. - They prove, 
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under three heads, that bad company is dangerous; or advise us 
duly to cultivate the proprieties of life, “ that we may make a de- 
cent appearance at the day of judgment.” ‘They are fixed ob- 
stacles in the way of light. It has been said, that there are te- 
nebrific stars, from which darkness radiates as from a centre. 
What these stars, then, would be in the natural world, such, in 
the moral world, are the quietists. The race. however, is rapidl 
becoming extinct. They received their last grand defeat at the 
introduction of the national system. On that occasion, they made 
a strong show of resistance: but the public voice was against 
them, and they were fairly hooted from their position. Since 
that time, they have ceased to act as a body. Let us not be mis- 
understood. ‘There are still enemies, combined enemies, to the 
progress of religious truth—of whom presently; but not the kind 
of persons of whom we are now speaking. ‘lhese are enemies of 
every scheme of improvement. While they reprobate the Lun- 
castrian, they are backward to adopt the national system. While 
they allege that the suciety of Karl-street is a dangerous combina- 
tion, formed for the express purpose of seizing all the landed, 
funded, and ecclesiastical property throughout the kingdom, and 
dividing it among the members, they show no great readiness to 
co-operate with the society of Bartlett’s-buildings. ‘These men, 
then, deserve to be acknowledged by no party; are friends to no 
scheme of improvement. ‘They are like a mill-stone about our 
necks. ‘They act upon the community as a dead weight ; encum- 
bering and impeding its too tardy progress in the way of amelio- 
ration. ‘They are like the slowest vessels in a convoy, which 
hinder the sailing of all the rest. “They would take away the key 
of knowledge. ‘They enter not in themselves, and them that are 
entering in they would hinder. ‘They are ignorant, wilfully ig- 
norant, of the great events that, by the almost unanimous exer- 
tions of devout men, at home and abroad, are now going on in 
the spirituel world. They know nothing, and choose to know 
nothing, of the tidings of new successes which every month pro- 
duces. They are stationary, while the whole world is moving 
forward: and they would have others — as well as them 
selves. They would be glad never to hear of schools, or missions, 
or the circulation of the Scriptures, or any thing of the kind. 
Now whatever authority the Act before us confers, to have re- 
course to it without warning, for the expulsion of such ministers 
from the church, would perhaps be a harsh proceeding: still we 
think, however, its terrors might be suspended over them with 
good effect. If scholastic habits, or other circumstances, have 
unfitted them for becoming men of business, and taking an active 
part in the improvement of their parishes, still they have no bu- 
siness to retard it. ‘They ought, at least, to lend such aid as any 
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well-intentioned person might afford, in’ promoting, for in- 
stance, the building of the school, collecting subscriptions, and 
‘distributing books ‘that are upon the catalogue. - If they cannot, 
‘because they are unfit, become the main-springs of the system, 
still they might take their place as coarser parts of its machine 
At any rate, they ought net to obstruct its motions. Let them 
suffer themselves, then, to be so far acquainted with what is 
ing on in the world as to know that there is already an Act in ex- 
istence which authorizes bishops to eject curates from their dio- 
ceses by the most summary process; and which ‘may be followed 
by another, authorizing them to eject incumbents. 

But the church, we apprehend, has far more‘active enemies 
within her bosom: not merely men who are indifferent to her in- 
terests—not merely men who would repress’ inquiry—but men 
who are active opposers of what is good. We are at a loss 
by what name to distinguish them: but a name of some kind the 
ought tohave. A writer who has gained great credit by his work, 
has called the persons against w hom he Writes,“ Universalists.”’ 
Universalists, properly ‘speaking, are a’sect’of- Christians who 
believe that all men will finally be saved.’ Neither is the title en- 
tirely inapplicable to those on whom he has ‘bestowed it.. For, 
though the greater number of them, no doubt, would ‘dread to 
advocate an opinion which appears so‘adverse to the express de- 
clavations of Scripture, as that all men w ill be saved, yet they cer- 
tainly agree in wishing as many to be saved as possible. In this 
sense, then, the title of univer salists, by an easy transition, may 
be applied tothem. To the opponents of what is good, now 
about to be described, we also would apply a title ; but we-must- 
travel for it to Belgium: and appropriating’ a term well known 
to every one who is versed in continental polities, we would:call 
them “ extinguishers.” a 

We call those extinguishers ” who are enemies to sen moral 
and religious improvement of society; and, aecordingly, do: all 
that lies in their power to put out the: lig cht.” The term in 
some measure applies to the indifferent, ind to the  quietist, 
already described: but we now more emphatically apply it to the 
opposers of the truth ; who agree in a common antipathy to every 
appearance of ze; salons exertion. 'T hey may be divided into ‘two 
classes: as_ the opposers of sound doctrine, ‘and the oo of 
benevolent, and useful undertakings. 

First, then, of the opposers of sound doctrine. ~ These persons 
display great hostility to the distinguishing doctrines’ of the gos- 
pel. ‘Their choler is principally excited by those which, in‘con- 
tempt and derision, they term “ evangelical ; a word whieh in 
their minds, perhaps conveys no precise or ‘simple idea of ‘itself, 
but is intimately connected with high Calvinism; ‘antinomianism, 
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and secession from the church of England. But the truth is, that 
any form of doctrine which dwells much upon the peculiar truths 
of Christianity, and brings them out in a prominent manner, is 
sufficient to call forth their indignation and aversion. Even Ar- 
minianism, faithfully preached and pursucd in all its consequences, 
is more than many of them can endure. Mention Pelagius and So- 
ccinus, indeed, and they shake their heads; but go ever so liitle be- 
yond Pelagius and Socinus in your discourses, and they quickly 
takealarm. ‘The usual “ Christian theology” system of church of 
England doctrine is what they learned at their ordination: butin | 
the work of the right reverend divine there are many things which 
they would fear to insist on, and would be displeased to heartaught ; 
but perhaps nothing so much offends them as frequent reference to 
the articles and homilies.—*“ True,” it will be said: “ but that at 
which they take offence is not the articles and homilies themselves, 
but peculiar views, and those false ones, of the doctrines which they 
contain.” Well, this question we wave for the present : and we al- 
lege, that any form of doctrine offends them, provided much be said 
of the gospel, and much zeal be displayed in teaching it. ‘There 
will be aday of judgment, when the bad will be punished, and the 
good rewarded. Go two steps beyond this, and that, we allege, of- 
fends them. Nay, the neighbouring minister, if he would have 
their good word, must be cautious how he conducts himself even 
in his own parish. Let him beware how he is too exemplary or 
active even there. ‘ So doing, thou reproachest us.” That is 
the feeling. If once he transgresses the boundary, then begins the 
outcry. Help! help! brother extinguishers! a trespass has been 
committed ! a right has been invaded! an injury, never to be 
forgotten, has been offered !—Let the neglected pauper die in his 
cabin, destitute of the consolations of religion. Let ignorance 
pore over the pages of the Bible unaided by human assistance— 
uncheered by human encouragement. Let vice and disorder 
flourish in rank luxuriance on the deserted soil. What is it to 
him? This is my parish, not his. Beyond his own cure, the 
clergyman must -not exercise the functions of his office! Off his 
own ons the watchman must not give the alarm of fire! 

But, though this class of extinguishers so resolutely oppose 
evangelical teaching, and no doubt have, by nature, a strong anti- 
pathy to it, and though they charge those who thus teach with 
neglecting to recommend “ good works,” yet it is often when the 
necessity of works is most earnestly insisted on, that the great- 
est dissatisfaction is excited. Nothing is so hateful to these ex- 
tinguishers as the Jegal preaching of a faithful minister. It is 
when taking the standard of the Scriptures he shows them what is 
righteousness, and what is sin: when he shows what men are, 
and what they ought to be, and the difference between these states: 
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when he shows what are the enactments of a just and righteous 
law ; and that either this law must be in some way fulfilled, or that 
the punishment of its violation remains to be inflicted: when he 
thus sets before them the hollowness and insufficiency of their 
own system, which rests so much on something to be done, but 
so lamentably falls short in the method of enforcing it :—then it 
is that their torment begins. Then it is that the conscience, 
which has become callous in the perfunctory discharge of pro- 
fessional duties, and amidst the distractions of secular pursuits, 
is stung to the quick: then — the outcry, and opposi- 
tion and hostility increase an hundred-fold. And what, mean- 
while, is the doctrine of these extinguishers? If to go where 
the Divine attributes of justice and of mercy are alike disparaged 
—if to sit in a congregation where the all-sufficient efficacy of a 
Saviour’s blood, and the converting and regenerating influences 
of a Divine Comforter are denied; if to be a listener where the, 
orthodox principles of the church of England are curtailed, cor- 
rupted, or disowned, if to do this be a departure from the body 
and from the doctrines of the church-—then is it an act of schism 
to sit under the pulpit of these extinguishers. 

But, as we said before, besides the opposers of sound doctrine, 
there are extinguishers of another sort—the opposers of many 
benevolent and useful institutions and undertakings. If any ex~ 

lient be left for counteracting the moral depravity and political 

icentiousness, now so prevalent amongst our Jower orders, that 
expedient offers itself in these societies; of which, it is one ob- 
ject to propagate the knowledge of the true religion; and another, 
to interest the mass of the population in the undertaking. What- 
ever be the exigencies of the case, the expedient, we think, has been 
proved adequate. Such societies have an ameliorating and a re- 
storing influence. Where they have been established, and where 
they have been brought into contact with the community, it has 
come to be no longer matter of experiment, but matter of fact 
and history, that they are capable of producing the most salutary: 
results, ‘lhe Divine blessing has visibly rested on them. ‘The 
slothtul have become industrious; the intemperate, sober; the 
turbulent, orderly; the sabbath-breakers, devout:—in short, it 
has been found the property of these societies to turn a great deal 
that is touched by them into gold. Now the spirit of an extin- 
guisher is in nothing so conspicuous as in opposition to these very. 
societies. In the first instance, they decline all concern in them. 
They will not join in promoting the good work. There is.a recoil 
where there ought to be-an advance. The secret cause of which 
we apprehend. to be, a shrinking from contact. with dissenters— 
a worse than sectarian feeling—an unwillingnessto recognize thenr 


as coadjutors, even.in the promotion of an useful undertaking, by. 
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unexceptionable means. But the spirit shows itself not only i@ 
egation but in opposition. Against one society, in particu=- 
lar, this opposition has directed itself with most furious animo- 
sity. Some of its opponents, indeed, have conducted themselves 
with candour and moderation ; and have stated their objections 
with so much temper, and with such an appearance of sincerity, 
that we really are willing to believe they think themselves to have 
reason on their side. But not so all. Against the Bible Society, 
there are men who have employed all the artifices of malignavt 
folly, and exhausted all the resources of calumny and deception. 
In the ardour of their antipathy, they have forgotten even the 
meaning of words. ‘They have designated those as schismaties 
whose object it has been to promote harmony, to unite the hearts 
even of Christians differing in opinion. ‘They perceive not that 
they themselves are the true schismatics, who are labouring to dis- 
turb this harmony, and prevent this union. ‘The word ‘ schism” 
(they must pardon our informing them of what they seem either 
not to know, or to have forgotten) is derived {rom a Greek word, 
which signifies division. Let the extinguishers, then, judge for 
themselves. Who are the true schismatics? The advocates of 
friendly union and co-operation, or the opponents? The pro- 
moters of harmony, or the disturbers? ‘Those who would heal, or 
those who would perpetuate divisions? The friends of the Bible 
Society, or the enemies? Yet schism is for ever in their mouths. 
They perceive not that it is the word of their own condemnation. 
One person, anxious to prove that the introduction of the So- 
ciety into a parish tends to produce schism, has actually attempt- 
ed to establish the point, by proving the exact converse, namely, 
that its exclusion tends to produce schism. ‘There was a design 
of establishing a Bible Society in the parish: the design was op- 
posed, and counteracted. ‘The consequence was, the erection of a 
meeting. Who built this meeting-house ? Unquestionably, those, 
in effect, who prevented the formation of the society. ‘Thus it is 
that extinguishers act, and thus that they argue. They exert 
their personal influence, and shut out the society. ‘Their parish- 
ioners, crossed in their inclinations, and irritated in their feclings, 
fall away from them. And that is imputed to the society, which. 
arises wholly and solely from themselves, and from the opposi=: 
tion by them made to it. And, then, how do they argue upon 
the transaction? According to them, the society is a bad one; 
because evil results from keeping it out. In other words, food. 
is a bad thing; because abstaining from it may lead to starving. 
They charge the society with the schism which is imputable only 


to their own ‘resistance. We repeat our assertion—they are 


the schismatics. 
Their terror of uniting with dissenters is greatest toward pro~ 
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testant dissenters. Another person, Jamenting the dangers of 
the union which this society promotes, and which, be it remem- 
bered, is, in the main, an union between protestants of different 
denominations, recommends, with the view of counteracting the 
evil, an union between the church of England and the apostate 
church of Rome. | 

In theiv eagerness too to detract from the merits of a society 
which circulates the Scriptures, the extinguishers have, most in- 
discreetly and heretically, detracted from the merits of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, This is a crying sin—shall we call it schism ? 
Shall we call it popery ?. Shall we not rather call it infidelity ? 
It is undoubtedly true, that things have been written of the Scrip- 
tutes, by some of the more violent extinguishers, which savour 
much of the leaven of scepticism, and which Socinians might 

vote with exultation. There are expressions, not only in the 
** Catholic Gentleman’s Magazine,” but in the writings of Vol- 
taire, which one or two notoriots extinguishers might transplant 
into their pages, and which would harmonize with the spirit of 
their works. ‘There are passages in those works which modern 
infidels might borrow in return. 7 

‘This refers only to the ultra-extinguishers: but take the whole 
— together, und few will. be found who have correct and or- 
thodox views of the authority and value of the Holy Scriptures. 
according to most of them, the Bible is a book to be venerated, 
indeed, by all, but net to be examined by all; to be opened with 
caution, not'stedicd with attention; to be recommended with re- 
serve, not circulated with activity: nay, the Bible has been the 
source, if they are to be credited, of much mischief. All the 
extravagancics of enthusiasts, all the errors of sectaries, may be 
traced to that tissue of mysteries and perplexities, that engine of 
heretics, the Bible. - Hear the groans of an extinguisher. 

“« Good people, take heed, mind the rule of propriety : 
A canon'you break, if you form a society. 

The establishment soon will be left in the lurch ; 

If you raise up the Bible, you pull down the Church.” 

All the attacks of the extinguishers are viclent and ill-concert- 
ed, Like bulls, they close their eyes before they make their 
onset. 

“They have set up the: interests of the establishment as some= 
thing different from the interests of religion; and as something. 
claiming a priority of consideration and importance. They have 
set up ecclesiastical polity above faith, hope, and charity. They 
have set up the mitre above the cross. 6) 

But the extinguishers have committed themselves still further. 
They lent’ themselves to becoming libellers... They. have 
advanced charges against the Bible Society as a body (a bedy, be: 
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it remembered, including many of our leading men of all parties, 
both in church and state) ; bide charges, they could not have 
advanced against individuals without danger to their ears, While 
pay a ar the friends of order, their conduct has been 
most disorderly. While calling on all men to venerate “the 
powers that be,” they have loaded some of the best names that 
the country has to boast, as members of the Bible Society, with 
insult, calumny, and misrepresentation. 

It is one great evil attending the excesses of these extinguishers, 
that, though their number is small, the mischief they occasion is 
extensive. ‘The whole mass of quietists, and as many of their 
brethren the indifferent as can be brought to have an opinion 
upon the subject, together with a vast number of respectable cler- 
gymen who belong to neither of these classes, but have neglected 
to obtain proper information, have been prejudiced and misled 
by the extinguishers. Many have been taught to regard the 
Bible Society, and some other societies, as objects of suspicion 
and just antipathy, while they continue in total ignorance of all 
the facts of their history, constitution, and success. Many men 
think they are hating the Bible Society, when, in reality, they 
know nothing of it, and are hating nothing but a phantom, that 
offers flowers, and then strikes with a dagger—the airy creation 
of these dark-dealing wizards. 

Thus it is to a small party of extinguishers, the enemies of 
sound doctrine and the opponents of benevolent institutions, that 
much of the division and internal jealousy by which our church 
is now afflicted may be attributed. Conta is a characteristic 
of the British nation: and, we will say it, the ministers of our 
establishment have their share. ‘They display a natural inclina- 
tion, if left to themselves, and not acted upon by the :malicious 
and designing, to think and speak well of such of their brethren 
as differ from them either in their views of doctrine or their modes 
of attempting to do good. But this bias of their minds, we say 
it with sorrow, the extinguishers, in some instances, have suc- 
ceeded in overcomin oe warping. And herein lies their power 
of doing mischief. It is not that they have the means of repress- 
ing the efforts of benevolence as individuals. Would they really | 
do an injury to these societies, their best plan would be to join , 
them. It is, that they prejudice the undecided, alarm the 
able, mislead the uninformed. There lies the. secret, of: their; 
strength. Beyond this there is nothing dangerous in their. means 
of evil, nothing formidable in their resources... 
We are wrong. They have done further mischief. ‘They have | 
brought discredit upon the ministry of the church of _ England. 

he angry and _.schismatical publications which they! put, forth 
from time to time have caused them to hold. a situation, and. 
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made them prominent; have occasioned them to be regarded as 
champions of the establishment, and representatives of the 
clergy. Hence views and principles have very unjustifiably been 
imputed to the whole body, which belong only to themselves. 
aving made these observations on various classes of persons, 
against some of whom the terrors of ejectment, we think, might, 
with great propriety, be heldout ; and against others of whom they 
ought certainly to be exerted; we shall be better understood, per- 
haps, if we proceed to observe, that there are two classes of ene- 
mies to true religion, who are generally conceived to be directly 
opposed to each other, but who, in fact, have many points of re- 
semblance. Their respective characters may be better known 
by a comparison with each other. One of these two classes is to 
be found within, the other out of, the church. In what respects 
they agree with each other, and in what respects they differ, we 
will now proceed to point out. . | 

First, then, we observe, that the two parties have one mark in 
common, that of entertaining very low and very unworthy views 
of the Christian religion. But this common characteristic has 
two different ways of showing itself. ‘The former party, as we 
before expressed ourselves, oles the mitre above the cross: the 
latter, avowedly reject the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, and 
trample both upon cross and mitre. ‘The former brawl for the 
establishment, as something different from religion, and some- 
thing of higher dignity and importance: the latter combine the 
two in their minds, under one idea, and contemplate both with a 
common feeling of hostility. The former display great zeal in the 
cause of subordination and constituted authority, but very little. 
in the cause of sound doctrine: the latter swell with rancour 
against both. ‘The former cherish a regard for the pomp and 
circumstance of religion, neglecting essentials: the latter pro- 
fessedly reject what is external, and do not abide by what they 
affect to retain. The former’acknowledge the distinguishing 
truths of Christianity, but seldom touch upon them in their mi- 
nistrations, except to modify, to lower, and to disfigure them: 
the latter openly deny the whole system as fanciful and absurd. 
The reason of all which is, that the former, having assumed the 
functions of the ministry as a profession, have an interest in the 
cause of the establishment without having an interest in the 
cause of religion ; while the latter, having engaged themselves 
by no such tie, have as little interest in one as the other. 

To return to common characteristics :—Both parties display 
much of the spirit of Socinus, though one only bear his name. 
Both show a great anxiety to gain proselytes from other sects of 
Christians, but very little to gain converts to Christianity. Here, 
perhaps, is the most striking point of resemblance of any. The 
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former display their anxiety in ill-concerted and intemperate ef- 
forts to check visible dissent, and to bring back the sectary to 
morning and evening service (while they but coldly advocate the 
cause of missions, and, till lately, were disaffected to it); and 
the latter, sometimes by open attempts, sometimes by secret 
desires, to blight the hopes and poison the faith of Christians of 
every class, and thus to gain them to their own infidel system of 
belief; while they scoff at every attempt at enlightening the hea- 
then, by the preaching of those doctrines which they reject and 
revile, and which their brethren acknowledge without teaching, 
or teach without impressing. 

They have, also, another point of resemblance. Both are in- 
clined to faction—but in different ways. ‘The former profess, 
indeed, a blind attachment to government, which evidently is no 
other than that of interest; and which would soon betray its in- 
sincerity, in time of disorder, by neutrality—in time of revolution,, 
by desertion. But, at the same time, they scowl upon the sin- 
cere and rational friends of the constituted authorities, as sus- 
picious characters, unless they go to the same extent of clamor- 
ous and obtrusive loyalty with themselves: while they openly de- 
nounce the moderate and discriminative as traitors and enemies: 
to the state—which is the true spirit of faction. ‘The latter are 
ofien tainted with republicanism; and swell with rancour against 
the established dignitics of the country, both in church and state, 
more especially with a particular kind of underbred and personal 
ill-will towards the sovereign; which also is the spirit of faction. 
What then is the difference between the two? The one class are 
fire-brands; the other are extinguishers. 

Furthermore, the two classes agree in a common feeling of 
hostility to the teachers of true religion, as well as of hatred to 
their doctrines. This feeling of hostility is continually 
showing itself in a propensity to think ill of their inten- 
tions; to charge them, on the one hand, with sectarianism, and 
on the other with bigotry; to watch their proceedings with an 
eye of keen observance; above all, to triumph in their failings. 
No very long period has elapsed, since an occurrence, at a place 
destined, we trust, soon to become more celebrated for promot~ 
ing the cause of truth than it has always been for learning, gave 
evidence of our assertion. A man of zeal and piety, there: well 
known, was hurried, by the warmth of his temper, into an im- 
proper action. The important event was echoed, with clamorous 
alacrity, by divided infidels. If there is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, so also was there a shout of infernal exult~ 
ation, in all the dwellings of unrighteousness, over one just marr 
that was ‘supposed or seen: to fall. 

Thus it appears, that between the two classes there are various 
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points of agreement, though modified by circumstances; and we 
appear to ourselves to trace the spirit of the anvotasis apmaiseos in 
both: ‘To both, perhaps, our comparison will be equally revolt. 


ing: for, we imagine, there are hardly any two classes of men to 


be'found who display greater aversion to each other than the 
two in question—but persons who are directly opposite are some- 
times very near neighbours. ‘To us the likeness appears striking, 
We maintain that it makes no essential difference if the one be 
without, and the other within, the pale. There is a close resem- 
blance between the Socinian dissenter and the Socinian high- 
churchman. And now, perha s, we have said enough to dis- 
please all classes and parties. e care not: we must. write as 
we think and feel. | | 
Our readers will perceive, in these details and explanations, 
our reasons for thinking that the Curates’ Act, or even some ad- 
ditional enactment, conferring more extensive powers, might, 
under proper management, which, however, should be provided 
for by law, be turned to benefit. Let us not be misunderstood. 
We think the Act unjust; and shall continue to think so, how- 
ever its power might be administered. But we conceive that the 
per evil, while it exists, might be turned to practical good. 
f, with all the outery, it should prove that the Act has been — 
enforced, after all, against such persons as we have been describ- 
ing only, who will say that any harm has yet been done? The 
consideration would be consolatory, though not exculpatory. 
Certainly, whatever power is granted against curates, the same 
ought to be granted against incumbents: otherwise, the Act 
would be objectionable under any circumstances; not only ob- 
jectionable as matters are alleged to have been conducted, but 
objectionable under any aspect of clerical affairs that can be 


conceived. 


What we say, then, amounts to this: that good would be gained 
by the removal from the church of those who calumniate her faith- 
ful ministers, corrupt her doctrines, and disturb her peace; that 
increased success in promoting the cause of religion, and a hig 
degree of spirituality, might soon be found to follow; that, 
“ purged of these ” (extinguishers), she might become “ a vessel 
unto honour, sanctified and meet for the master’s use, and pre- - 
pared unto every good work.” 

And to us it appears, that many very important services may — 
be rendered byt e church to the state, and services which it falls 
quite within the church’s province to attempt to render. We 
would see divines acting in the character of divines. . Better are 
they so as a in laying the foundation of a good: and orderly 
life on the basis, the only sure one, of the: Christian faith, than, . 


-in-the character of magistrates, in repressing crimes, which a 
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faithful ministry ought to have prevented. ‘The state has claims, 
‘ereat ‘claims, on ‘the establishment: and if, when disorder and 
decphiee are so widely prevalent in the mass of the community, 
‘which never could prevail if they were rightly taught in those 
‘matters in which it is the business of the Seats to teach them; 
-ify under such circumstances, men, who are provided for and sup- 
ported by the state for this very purpose, through idleness, or 
through indifference, or through vain apprehensions, of unreal 
mischief, or through a foolish terror of coming in contact with 
dissenters, have stood aloof from those efforts of improvement 
and conciliation which the country has a right to expect from 
them—efforts, too, whose success, we repeat it, has become, in 
many instances, no longer matter of experiment. but matter. of 
‘fact‘and history; above all, if ministers have neglected and o 
posed those ~ means of diffusing useful knowledge and sooth- 
ing discontent, by the united efforts of the benevolent, which it 
-was their duty. most eagerly to have embraced ; if they have en- 
-dured to see their whole parishes growing up in vice and misery, 
rejecting those means which have been proved adequate to afford 
‘a remedy, either on the plea that they were employing other 
means, which have been found inadequate, or under pretence of 
imaginary dangers; then, that they should have been guilty. of 
such a total dereliction of duty, attended with such effects, and 
eovered by such: excuses, ought to fill them with self-inqui- 
etude, if not dismay. But that is not what we now principally n- 
‘sist upon. We:speak not of the reproaches of conscience, but of 
the claims and exigencies of the state. What those claims and 
those exigencies are let us learn from the disturbed districts. 
Our country, torn by faction, turns to the ministers of the estab- 
lishment, and: asks,: what return she is to expect ? what return 
has been attempted for the splendid — e income, and the 
peer: pr which she has provided and secured to them by law ? 
f they show themselves active re i design and under- 
taking, then the debt is paid; but, if they show themselves 
‘backward, timorous, and inefficient—if they refuse to do. the 
_ work for which she employs and pays them—if they flinch from 
- their dutyif they waver when they ought to be advancing—if 
_ they obstruct those very undertakings in which they ought,to 
be taking the lead—then she has;a:right.to regard them as.de- 
--faulters and offenders and we are not to.wonder if her legisla- 
turé not’merely ‘allow: the present Jaw. to remain in force, but 
providemore comprehensive: and, more sweeping , enactments, 
whieh shall-inchade every,order: of clerical. functionaries, and 
‘reach -exalted:as: well as: humbleridelanquency, 
endeavoured to show,, that .even such .enact- 
merits as that before:ys might Jbe turned : to: the: benefit ofthe 
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church. Still, however, on the other hand, it must not be de- 
nied, that the authority which the Act confers is such as may be 
abused : and, if the statements contained in the Curates’ Appeal 
be founded upon fact, it has been. We. explicitly maintain, that 
the church of England, if it be any thing, is what it was at first; 
and that the men who so hold the doctrines of our faith, as they 
were then promulgated, constitute that church : it matters little 
whether their number be great or small, ‘They are the true 
church. All who oppose them are schismatics: all who have 
venounced them are apostates: and, if we are to believe the as- 
sertions of the Curates’ Appeal, it is against some of these men 
that the Act has been enforced. ‘The question turns upon this: 
whether the persons who have been ejected are persons holding 
the uncorrupted doctrines of the church of England? whether 
they have been ejected in consequence of holding them? whe- 
ther, if this be not ostensibly the cause, it has supplied, never- 
theless, the secret motive for ejecting them, either upon some 
other all offence, or without the allegation of any offence 
whatever? What a strange and alarming thought, if these men, 
thus ejected, constitute, with those who agree with them in sen- 
timent, the orthodox church of England. But what shall we 
say, if it be also found that they are the true, conscientious, and 
rational, friends of the state? if they can affirm, in the honest 
‘sincerity of their hearts, that they are loyally attached to its ap- 

inted head, in the person of the sovereign? that they venerate 
its institutions, wish well to its government, are naturally in- 
clined, by the very principles which they profess and teach, to 
support constituted authorities rather than to oppose them ; 
consider the enemies of the state as their own; have at all times 
shown themselves the opponents of faction; and ask for nothing 
better than to be suffered to live in the zealous, but blameless, 
discharge of the duties of their calling, under the protection of 


‘the laws? What shall we say if the men thus ejected shall 
prove to have faithfully executed their ministry, to have been 


— beloved by their parishioners, and to have been fol- 
ed, on their removal, by their esteem and regrets? If it be 
against such men that the Act has been put in force, then all 
the severity, all the iniquity, with which the proceeding has been 


charged, may fairly be imputed to it: and what is most to be ob- 


served, much of the mischief also, which may be expected to en- 
sue, or may have ensued already. ‘The public, especially that part 
of the community who reside in the parishes of the ejected mi- 
nisters, and are acquainted with the merits of their respective 
cases, will form, and will be justified in forming, the worst suspi- 


-cions and surmises. ‘They will say, none but foul motives could 


- have led to so foul a proceeding. . ‘They will say, the plain fact is 
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this: that the enemies of these ministers were determined to get 
rid of them in some way or other; that, baffled in their attempts 
to proceed against them ina more public way, finding them- 
selves neither seconded by the feelings of the community, nor 
sanctioned by considerations involving the interests of the 
state, perceiving that the contest was merely a contest between 
themselves and those whom they desired to expel, and that no 
portion of the public participated in their motives, principles, 
or resentments, they were resolved to provide a quiet and sum- 
mary method of effecting their purpose; that they pursued their 
an, not openly, but insidiously ; that having influence in the 
islative assemblies of the country, they used it against those 
ai had none; that, dreading to attract the public eye, they 
durst not attempt to obtain a law, ne ee to be framed for 
the ific object which they had in view, but contrived one 
which, while it embraced a variety of arrangements, some of 
them favourable in appearance to the persons in question, was 
principally framed with the view of oe power, to be di- 
rected against them; that, fearing to give the required enact- 
ment too conspicuous a situation, they placed it as one among 
many others; not assigning even a separate clause to it, but 
blending it with something relative to the giving of licences, 
that is, to the giving of that which they wished to take away; 
that, finding they had to cope with men who felt an-interest in 
the primitive doctrines of the church, and therefore had well in- 
formed themselves of the wants and circumstances attending its 
establishment, and who, consequently, foiled them in every dis- 
cussion, and confuted them in every appeal to facts, they were 
the more anxious to arm themselves with powers which should 
dispense with historical reference, and cut short inquiry; that 
thus dreading notoriety on every account, and having every 
motive for privacy, they wisely had recourse to this clandestine 
mode of exclusion; that, in conformity with these designs, they 
made every arrangement for secrecy; that they contented them- 
_ selves with effecting their purpose, so far only as it admitted of 
being effected, as they hoped, with the least disturbance; that 
they aimed only at excluding curates, and not at excluding ih- 
cumbents; that, while they ejected the moveables, they spared 
the fixtures; that in this manner they hoped to shovel away 
much of the annoyance, with the least trouble to themselves, 
and with the least excitement of public interest; that, moreover, 
in their eagerness, when the Act was passed, to profit by the 
powers which it conferred, they had recourse to an arbi 
severe, and unconstitutional mode of procedure, which the le- 
ames only omitted to provide against, because it never could 
ve anticipated such disingenuousness and such injustice. 
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Let us still suppose (but not assume, any more than in the pre- : 
ceding remarks) that the Curates’ Appeal contains a true state- 
ment and representation. Ifthis be the case, what will be the 
feelings of the public towards the church? What will they think, 
if they perceive tokens of a systematic design, which perhaps here- - 
after may be extended, to drive out, one after another, her faith-. 
ful ministers ? They will think but meanly of those who remain, 
They will think but meanly of the establishment itself. And these 
sentiments will be seconded by the condition of the church, which, | 
if the system be suffered to proceed, must of necessity ensue. 
What that condition will be, there can be no difficulty in divining. 
What that establishment must soon become, where zeal is pro- 
scribed, where sound doctrine is denounced, where the good are 
expelled and the bad are suffered to remain:—how cold in its 
ministrations, how inefficient in its ordinances, how unprofitable 
to every good word and work, how unheeded in its instructions, 
how impotent in its reproofs,—it is unnecessary for us to show. 
Such a state of things, even in its immediate consequences, would 
be most alarming. A secular church and an inquiring laity can- 
not long exist together. Soon will the community begin more 
and more to discover and perceive a total insufficiency to meet 
their spiritual wants; a total incompetency to guide them to the 
ways which men are now displaying a constantly increasing in- 
clination to seek after, to feed them with the food for which their 
hunger is daily becoming greater. And when once this insuffi- 
ciency and this incompetency shall have come to be evidently and 
generally seen anc known to exist, the most barefaced denials of 
the fact will no longer serve to conceal it. When once the apos- 
tolic character is gone, it will be in vain to boast an authority 
derived even from the apostles. While in her rites and ordi- 
mances the church yet retains her spirituality, (and this, we trust, 
in spite of strange reports about new articles, will at least remain 
inviolate,) her teaching will come to be no longer evangelical, nor 
even legal ; the desk will excite an appetite which the pulpit will 
not satisfy: and the formularies of our prayer book will drive 
men to the orthodox dissenter for a commentary. Around the 
deserted church, tabernacles and meeting-houses will start up, 
the building of extinguishers and their coadjutors. The wealthy 
few will soon depart to join with the unenlightened many, in at- 
tending their ministrations; and no longer form, with their do- 
mestics and dependants, a scanty congregation, to be scattered 
along the silent aisles, and slumber in the solitude of deserted 
pews. And when once things have come to this point, people 
will begin to think. ‘They will say, (such will then be no longer 
the words of the factious only, but of the community at large:)— 
«« Why should a system continue to receive support which has 
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gradually declined into inefficiency? Why should men be paid 


for their services who are evidently of no service whatever?” 
And if with this there be seen, as undoubtedly under such cir- 
cumstances there will be very generally seen, a backwardness to 
take a part in what is good, a backwardness to embrace the 
means of conciliation, a backwardness to meet the spiritual wants 
and wishes of the community, a greater readiness to obstruct 
than to advise, a greater readiness to censure than to lend a 
hand, where will be the hold of the church upon the people? 
Already fallen in their esteem, already overthrown in their hearts, 
she will no longer be far distant from ‘the time of her actual sub- 
version. And no tear, except that of the merchants who were 
made rich through her abundance, will accompany her over- 
throw. The light being once extinct, who will mourn that the 
candlestick is removed out of its place? 
Were these our forebodings to be realized,—for though it be 
ge that nothing to sanction them has yet taken place, we 
ave no longer any security, in point of law, against what may 
take place hereafter,—how much of the misfortune will be im- 
putable to this Act, how much more to harsh methods of en- 
forcing it, it might be too late to inquire. ‘ Why,” it will 
be said, ‘ did not the legislature consider, before they 
passed so arbitrary a Jaw,—a law so open to abuse in its 
execution? Above all, how unfortunate, that the gentleman 
who introduced the bill neglected to communicate its enact- 
ments, pregnant as they were with clerical importance, to his 
most reverend relative! That exalted prelate, no doubt, occu 
pied with the duties of his station, had no leisure for atten- 
tion to the minutis of an Act of Parliament. Otherwise, the 
business would have been very differently arranged. He would 
never have lent himself to countenance so harsh a measure. He 
would have seen, at once, the impropricty, the danger: the ini- 
uity of the whole proceeding. He, praised as he has been in 
the work of a sectary for his liberality to dissenters, would surely 
have reprobated and rejected this  adbasaae expedient for op- 
pressing the humbler ministers of his own communion. He, 
conversant as he must be with the institutions and the discipline 
of our church, would never have failed to perceive that the enact- 
ment was a positive violation both of the spirit and the letter of 
her articles: one of which, as we are reminded in the Curates’ 
Appeal, declares that ‘ it appertaineth to the discipline of the 
church, that inquiry be made of evil ministers, and that they be 
accused by those that have knowledge of their offences, and finally, 
being found guilty by just judgment, be deposed, Would he, 
then, have sanctioned a departure .from this rule? No, no. 
Never would he have suffered such an inconsistency. Never 
VOL. XIV. NO, XXVIII. 
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would he have consented to an arrangement which legalized the 
| violation of a rule solemnly subscribed, and frequently recognized 
if in subsequent signatures.”* Such are the lamentations which we 
: should have to listen to, were the evils that we are now figuring 
| to ourselves, under any new aspect of affairs, to occur. 

. But here we must observe, that we are not of those who appre- 
| hend a crisis to the establishment. ‘The worst, we think, that 
A could happen under any circumstances, would be an euthanasia 
: and not a violent death. And perhaps, instead of an euthanasia, 
we ought to say a metempsychosis. ‘or we appear to ourselves 
to perceive, in the doctrines and ordinances of our church, a 
strong principle of vitality; which, even if the worst came to the 
worst, would survive dismemberment, and communicate its iden- 
tity to some kindred frame. Yet, to drop allusion, as long as 
there is a connexion between our church and state, and as lo 
as the state looks for certain services to the cause of good order 
and constituted authority to be rendered by the church, we would 
warn our legislature of the danger of alienating by severity, or by 
. a dereliction of the principles of justice, and of the constitution in 
i their enactments, that numerous body of men, the parochial 
el clergy. If there be any tie between the government and the mass 
Hy of the community through the medium of the church, the paro- 
chial clergy in a great measure constitute that tie. And in what 
does its strength consist? It consists in here and there an emi- 
nently good curate, or incumbent, scattered over the face of the 
country; excelling even amongst his brethren, beloved for his 
humanity, distinguished for his piety, honoured for his example. 
To such a man, the affections of all that is devout, and sincere, 
and estimable, around him, naturally attach themselves. In him 
yas centre and repose. In the life of such a man they perceive 
and learn, that in the genuine principles of religion there zs some- 
thing real and substantial; that in sound doctrine faithfully set 
forth and applied, there is a renewing and a vital power. Se 
schismatics give him their good word, and infidels and_scoffers 
find no cause of reproach in him. Whatever be the hold of the 
church upon the country, it is mainly through such men that she 


* In turning to the parliamentary debates, we find an additional proof that 
_ the Archbishop of Canterbury knew nothing of the enactment relating to the 
summary removal of curates. It was his Grace who moved the second reading of 
the bill in the House of Lords; but clearly, as an act of parliamentary duty, un- 
dertaken for the sake of forwarding a measure, which, he took it for granted, was 
unexceptionable in its outlines, though not acquainted with its particulars. For 
the following is the account which his Grace is stated to have given of the bill, 
** The object of it was, to consolidate into one act all the laws which lay scattered 
in the statute book, relative to spiritual persons holding farms, to the residence of 
' beneficed clergyman on their livings, and the allowances to be made to stipendiary 
: eurates.” Not one word about summary removals. It is clear, then, that this ‘part 
i of the arrangement was unknown to his Grace. : 
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retains that hold. For these are the men, whether curates or in- 
cumbents, who are in actual contact with the people; and possess 
an honest influence, which they may exercise with credit and 
utility, and in which no good man need blush to acquiesce. 
Sorry should we be, then, if we perceived any tendency, in the 
proceedings of the legislature, to sacrifice their interests or to 
alienate their affections. Sorry are we, then, in the case of the 
curate in particular, to detect somewhat of such a tendency in the 
Act before us. 

Perhaps it will be urged, that the Act, one clause excepted, is 
much in the curate’s favour:—provides for his more liberal main- 
tenance, and secures him, in some particular circumstances, from 
the caprice of the incumbent. But, be it observed, and the sub- 
ject has been already touched upon, much of this favour is pre- 
carious, being committed to the discretion of the diocesan. And 
the same impartiality which obliged us to call for documents be- 
fore, in reference to the statements of the Curates’ Appeal, obliges 
us to call for documents now. We feel ourselves compelled to 
observe, that before we can form an opinion as to the degree of 
benefit which has actually been derived by the curate, from these 
discretionary enactments in his favour, we must have some means 
of ascertaining to what extent the discretion has been exercised 
—in what number of cases the power committed to the diocesan 
has actually been exerted for the curate’s protection or relief. 

We are desirous, before we conclude, to offer a few hints for 
the consideration of the authors of the Curates’ Appeal. Who 
they are, we know not, nor inquire; whether persons who write of 
will which they apprehend being such as have actually occurred, 
or ministers who have really been removed from their curacies 
under the new Act, or the friends of such ministers expressing 
their sentiments. Yet, where we have no means of forming a 
positive judgment, we are unwilling to form a harsh one. We 
suppose, therefore, we cannot well suppose less, that the work is 
the production of men, who, for whatever cause, have actually 
had their licences revoked ; and who, if they have not been harshly 
dealt with, at least think so in their own minds. We would ad- 
dress them, then, in the language of sympathy and respect; of 
sympathy, as sufferers; of respect, as ministers of the establish- 
ment: and we would say, let them not be so intent upon obtain- 
ing redress by appeals to their country, and upon justifying them- 
selves, in the eyes of the world, by eloquent statements of their 
wrongs, as upon deriving that support from higher sources of 
consolation, which, if they would be competent to communicate It 
to others, they must first know how to find for themselves. Let 
them not look too confidently for assistance from the legislature. 
It is but reasonable to suppose, if the legislature, having once 
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passed the enactment, suffer their attention to be any more drawn 
to the subject, that they will deem it prudent to pursue the 
obvious course, that of supporting the heads of the church against 
the inferior members; of listening to those who have a voice and 
influence in their proceedings, rather than to those who have 
none. Neither can any real good be expected to result, from 
means calculated to excite a political feeling, and to procure in- 
terference on the parts of the opponents of government. They, 
already, have Ict. the enactment pass, with hardly a show of re- 
sistance. And if they are really desirous to be of service to those 
who are now suffering under its operation, perhaps the best thin 
they can do is, to be quiet. Should they Actarmine to take the 
matter up, they may, indeed, turn it to account: they may find 
in it a new argument of the dangers to which the country is ex- 
posed by the continuance of the present ministry in their places; 
they may show that the principles of the constitution have been 
deserted ; they may declaim, and deprecate, and denounce; they 
may profit by the Hs teh i to level a few incivilitics at their 
‘political opponents; but they are not likely to effect any real 
good; they are not likely to procure redress, Neither do we ex- 
per much benefit from an appeal to prelates. Whatever ma 
‘have been done in the business by diocesans, no doubt they think 
“they have done what 1s right, ah intend to stand toit. Nor is it 
likely, if they have declined to make known the motives from 
‘which they have acted to the persons principally concerned, that 
they will deem it necessary to communicate them to the public. 
As a body, united by a common interest, in the support of com- 
mon rights, it is most probable that they will show a very general 
disposition to support one another. “ Of curates in general,” as 
itis said, * they literally know nothing, except from others.”* 
How then is it to be expected, that for such persons they will go 
out of their way, and depart from a plan of proceeding, which, 
no doubt, they hag deliberately determined upon following ? 
I’'rom these remarks, then, what is the inference? What but 
this:—that the present Is an occasion for Christian principles 
to have their effect; an occasion for the display of patience, not 
perhaps under inquiry, but under affliction: an cceasion where 
there is full room for the exercise of that passive heroism which 
forms such an essential ingredient of the Christian character. 
Whether the writers of the Curates’ Appcealare such asthey arethere 
represented, sufferers “for righteousness sake,” or sufferers with- 
out any consciousness of misconduct, or whether they have actually 
done wrong, we think it not impossible, if they look around them 
for assistance, that they may look in vain. We say, then, it only 
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remains for them to look upwards. All impatience implies want 
of confidence. It implies that, to a certain extent, they are not 
resting on that support on which they ought to rest. It should 
remind them, we say it with deference, that they have occasion to 
look to themselves; and are in danger, while alleging their 
rievances, of losing their hold upon a firmer stay than any which 
he removal of present wrongs can secure to them, or any which 
the efforts of theological hostility can take away. Neither let 
them lay so much to heart the circumstance of their removal from 
situations, where they had solaced themselves, perhaps, with the 
hope of usefulness. If the suddenness or the severity of the pro- 
ceeding has roused their animosities, this may be the worst cir- 
cumstance in the whole transaction. All things are ordered b 
the Supreme Disposer of events; and, no doubt, all things 
work together for his servants’ good. When once a man has 
chosen the service of the good cause, or rather is chosen to it— 
when once he has known his master, or rather is known of him, 
he must remember that he is no longer a director, but a labourers. 
no longer an artificer, but an instrument. Such being the case, 
it ought to be no great object with him to be fixed: he ought to: 
deem it no great test of his utility, whether he is employed at the 
station, and in the manner, which he wished and expected. What 
has been sown by him, another may reap. He may have done his 
work at one place, and it may be thought proper to transfer him 
toanother. The faithful and aceepted servant of his master is 
always at his post. Where he finds himself, there is his place. 
He is not under his own care. The charge of him is taken out of 
his own hands, to be transferred to better. He is to act and de- 
termine for the best. But when circumstances take such a turn 
as to give an entirely new aspect to his situation and prospects, he 
is still to think that every thing is perfectly right. Let him not 
complain that the laws have forsaken him. Why should he place 
his dependance on the laws? He has a ground of dependance 
which, if all law were taken away, would continue what it is. On 
this ground let him rest. Let him feel it as something firm 
beneath his feet. Let him learn to think of it and to know it as 
something real and something substantial. Then, though he be 
actually abandoned by the constituted authorities of his country, 
though his wrongs be overlooked by the keener eye of faction, 
though he be able even to make out a case which shall present 
the frightful picture of dissolute laymen and secular divines com- 
bining to oppress and overwhelm him, Jet him be in nothing 
terrified by Ke adversaries. He has resources which they cannot 
take away; and of which he has learnt to feel the comfort ond 
consolation, in real temptations, reel trials, and real difficulties. 
Should it become apparent, that the enemies of religion are his 
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enemies, he will not fear the desperate acts of men who are 
grasping at any device to save a sinking cause, and who “have 
great wrath, because they know that they have but a short time.” 
And, doubtless, as the bitterness of his adversaries increases, 
new causes of encouragement will begin to show themselves, 
Reasonable men, however undecided’ in their religious views, 
will not see things growing too bad, will not endure to see down- 
right violence and injustice, without interposing in favour of the 
injured :—in the same way as when the serpent in the apocalypse 
* cast out of his mouth water as a flood,” after the victim of his: 
persecutions, even the earth “ opened her mouth,” and swallowed 
it up. | 

Abevé all, let the man who is earnestly devoted to his master’s 
service, endeavour to avoid needless controversy. When the 
enemy stands as an adversary to him in the way, he must needs 


"make up his mind to the contest, or relinquish his journey. But 


we would offer it as a general rule, thet the direct promotion of 

ood is the grand object, not contention with evil. Let him not 
then be diverted from this object, by the malice of those who are 
not more his enemies than they are the enemies of religion. Let 
him remember that there never was offered a fitter opening for 
pious and benevolent exertion, than that which the present times 
afford. lor those, in particular, whom the operation of the Act 
before us has suspended from any immediate concern in these en- 
deavours ; if the punishment has really been incurred by any 
misconduct of their own, may they be made acquainted with their 
error; and, acknowledging it, offer due submission. If they are 
guiltless, may they be enabled to establish their innocence, botlr 
to the world, and to their clerical superiors. In either case may 
they be restored, in due season, if it be fitting, to the honourable 
functions of their profession ; and exercise them, wherever it ma 
be best that they should be placed, with credit and utility. 

While we are expressing our good wishes, we cannot refrain 
from extending them to the whole church. To tranquillize public 
feeling, and to restore a right tone of sentiment throughout the 
mass of the population, are objects in which all good men should 
unite. We do not hesitate to say it, as much rests with the paro- 
chial clergy, as with any order in the state. The exigences of the 
times are alarming; but they have adequate resources. May it 
be their study, then, and their labour, to bring those resources to 
bear, and to enable them to have their full effect. While infidel- 
ity vents the sarcasm at public meetings, while faction now de- 
nounces infringements of the laws, now conspires for their over- 
throw; while clamorous patriotism cackles in the streets, and 
collects the misguided throng to be crushed by the prompt arm’ 
of summary justice; while Justice, in the emergency, drops the 
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scales, that she may lay both hands to the sword, may the church 


know her proper station, and perform her duties. “ Lifting aloft. 


the flaming torch of revelation,” may she direct all eyes to the 
cross, and may all who look upon it, find healing and relief. 
May she catch, not thwart, the spirit of the times, which is re- 
markably and perceptibly impelling men to seek after the know- 
ledge of the truth. And as means of forwarding the inquiry, 
may she cordially unite in those undertakings and institutions. 


which promote the desired object by unexceptionable means, and. 
even in the measures they adopt are attended with collateral: 


benefits, which only become of secondary importance when com- 
pared with the ends that they pursue. For of this we feel assured, 
that our church, if not united, has nothing in her constitution 
which prevents her uniting, with every honest design, for pro= 
moting the spiritual welfare of mankind. 

Our church comprises men whose sentiments are widely at. 
variance, and that upon very important subjects. But we shall 
ever maintain that there is no class of her ministers which does 
not contain men of sincere and upright intentions (with all their 


outrageous inveteracy, we should be almost unwilling to except: 


even the extinguishers), men who wish well to the cause of truth, 
and are willing to promote it, though they differ as to the means 
which ought to be employed. We rejoice then in perceiving, 
that the well-disposed of all classes are so far united, however 
they may be divided as to modes of proceeding; that they all are 


anxious and active for the promotion of good; and that the’ 
ultra-extinguishers, some of whom, we fear, are consistently 


hostile to good of every kind, are a party daily becoming less for- 
midable for number, weight, and respectability. One conse- 
quence, we think, will unquestionably follow from the present 
state of affairs; that all whose ari | are well-disposed, and 
whose intentions are good, will find themselves called upon to take 
a decided part. This effect we look for, from the violence and 
precipitance of the udtras. Men will perceive that this is no time 
to temporize; that they must range themselves on one side or on 
the other: that, in order to be consistent, they must either de- 
termine to stand apart from every thing professional and distin- 


— , and to abstain from every useful exertion; or must 
e 


vote themselves to the duties of their calling, take a concern in 
every thing that is good, and become decidedly clerical in their 
habits, occupations, and pursuits. And may it be our happiness 
to see a wise decision on the part of all the worthy ministers of 
our establishment. If they have been taught to believe that 


others have shown themselves extravagant in their teaching, or 


hypocritical in their deportment, let not this frighten them from 
stating true doctrine, or from exemplifying its effects in their 
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lives. Regulating their instructions and their conduct by the 
standard of Scripture, may they determine in both instances to 
pursue the right path, wherever it may conduct them. May they 
teach the truth, though truth appear to verge on the very limits 
of what the world censures and rejects. May their conduct be 

verned by the rule of right, though rectitude should some- 
times bring them close upon singularity. In their attempts at 
usefulness, may they, above all things, be cautious of shrinking 
from contact with any particular set of men, or from a concern 
and share in any honest design of improvement. If this were 
right, it would be right that the advantages of an establishment, 
to alarge portion of the community, should be entirely neutral- 
ized; and that our church, for many good purposes, should be 
totally unserviceable. In sucha case, the enactment of good 
daws, or the removal of bad ones, would never remedy the evil. 
A clause more or less would never make amends for so material 
a defect. 

And throughout their progress, may they take warning from 
the fate of those, who, after making a good beginning, have 
failed as they advanced, by losing their hold upon the Head of 
that spiritual body, the members of which cannot fail of becom- 
ing dead and unserviceable, the moment their connexion is 
broken with the sources of their nourishment and increase. In 
Hin, if a man abide not, “ He is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered.” Therefore, if others forget their master, may they 
not forget Him. Ifothers become secular, may they not become 
secular. May they abide in Him, and Heinthem. In Him they 
may find a firm foundation and an unerring guide. Then, it may 
be hoped, having begun well, they will go on well even to the end. 
For though “even the youths shall faint and be weary, and: the 
young men shall utterly fall;” yet, “they that wait upon the 

rd shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 


wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary, and they 
shall walk and not faint.” 


Anr. XIV.--The History of the Jews, from the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem to the Present Time. By Hannah Adams, of Boston, 
America. Reprinted London, 1818. 8vo. 


THE attention of the public has been strongly turned, within 
the last few weeks, to the case of the Jews on the Continent; 
who have suffered a degree of unprovoked persecution scarcely 
exceeded: in the blackest night of superstition, and not. to, be 
easily accounted for in “this enlightened age,” when all creeds, 
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and no creeds, seem of pretty equal value among too large a 
portion of mankind. It = a a better knowledge of the 
mysteries of German intrigue than we possess to account for the 
real origin of these violent proceedings. In an age like this, 
we cannot plausibly attribute excesses, which have disgraced so 
many parts of the Continent, to the existence of religious fanati- 
cism. All fever of this kind seems to have been pretty weil 
lowered by the copious bleedings and meagre philosophical diet 
of the I’rench revolutionary epoch. Nor do we think that 
political causes alone would account for these proceedings; for 
notwithstanding the inflammatory state of the public mind, in 
many parts of Germany, it would be difficult to see what general 
benefit could arise from the persecution and expulsion of the 
Jews. We should upon the whole therefore be rather inclined 
to attribute these events to commercial jealousy. The Jews 
are formidable rivals in the traffic of many of the places which 
have exhibited the hostility to which we allude; and the 
spirit of rivalry, unaccompanied by large and enlightened views 
of the nature and spirit of commerce, would readily lead a few 
of those who are more immediately affected by their vicinity, 
to wish their expulsion. The electrical battery once charged 
and exploded, the shock would rapidly extend to all who were 
united in the same circle, however distant in place, or apparently 
unconnected with each other. 

It is certainly remarkable that Denmark and Germany should 
be both agitated with this strange mania for persecuting an 
industrious race of men, who, whatever may be their religious 
principles, or their moral crimes, have certainly conducted them- 
selves for many years as peaceful members of the communities 
in which they are allowed to settle. Among the possible reasons 
which may be assigned for this burst of jealousy, may be men- 
tioned the high tone which the Jews are said to have assumed 
in demanding redress of their grievances, at the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. But the simple fact of the case is, that what 
was done on that occasion, on behalf of the Jews, arose from the 
disinterested benevolence of Christians. The Emperor of Russia, 
we have reason to know from private as well as official sources 
of information, took, not only politically, but personally, and cor- 
dially, a very active part in promoting the benefit of that long per- 
secuted race. An English gentleman, well-known for his ous 
exertions in the cause of the Jews, was, we believe, desired 
to draw up a variety of papers and memorials on the subject. 
These were made the substratum of the proceedings in Congress, 
and furnished the resolutions to which the Allied Powers mutu- 
ally agreed. It is true that the Jews are every, where anxious 
for obtaining larger privileges than they at present enjoy 1m 
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many parts of the Continent; and it is equally true that they 
were not uninterested spectators of that memorable Congress, in 
which the rights of humanity at large were consulted, and where 
the advocates of Africans as well as Jews made their solemn 
appeal. But it is not true that the intrigues of the Jews were 
the cause of what was then done in their favour. ‘The obvious 
fact is that the spirit of the times inclines to a large and liberal 
policy; France, Russia, Holland, and other states, have granted 
considerable privileges to the Jews ; and the consideration which 
their case demands has been very widely recognized among the 
leading statesmen of Europe, especially by the Emperor of 
Russia, who has, in a variety of ways, encouraged them to settle 
in his dominions. Trance also has taker the same line of libe- 
ral policy. The King of the Netherlands, on coming to the 
throne, issued an edict recommending them to the attention 
and favourable regard of his subjects, and urging the duty of 
attending to the education of their children; which edict slept 
for a long time unnoticed even by the Jews themselves, till 
lately discovered and brought into notoriety by an English 
clergyman. So that should the Jews see fit to emigrate from 
Denmark and Germany, the scenes of these disgraceful out- 
rages against them, they will readily find other nations by 
whom they will be received with welcome, for the sake of their 
financial and commercial utility. 

But to be degraded and oppressed by their fellow-creatures is 
no new thing with this unfortunate race. Christians—we use 
the term in courtesy—have, in every age since the reverses of 
that nation, acted towards them with a severity which, however 
well deserved by them at the hands of a Higher Power, it ill 
became their fellow-beings to bestow. Is it that Jews are sup- 
posed to have no feeling, or that Christians have no concience ? 
Or do mankind think Jews are to be treated like eels and skates, 
to be crimped and flayed alive, and for the same reason, accord- 
ing to the piscatory logic, that “ they are so used to it, that 
they do not mind it !” 

It is a somewhat singular coincidence, and is certainly much 
to the credit of female benevolence, that among those who have 
exerted themselves to remove the vulgar prejudices against this 
long-injured and proscribed race, must be enumerated two 
female authors, without concert with each other, and on opposite 
sides of the Atlantic. Miss Edgeworth’s Harrington was com- 
re expressly as a recantation of some harsh things which she 

ad herself written against that people; and though as a 
novel it had no great merit, and as an argument was by no 
means conclusive (for to exhibit a specimen of a worthy and 
amiable character is not a proof that the nation to which a be- 
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longs is also worthy and amiable), yet as a conquest over early 
prepossessions, and as a proof of benevolence and liberality of 
sentiment, it conferred honour upon the writer.* 

A much better, and we trust a more efficient female attempt, 
to direct the public sentiment of the civilized world to commi- 
serate the Jews, and to raise their condition in the general scale 
of society, will be found in the volume now, under consideration. 
It is easy for a Cumberland to picture a Sheva, or a Shakspeare 
a Shylock; and from such opposite representations a popular’ 
assembly easily learns to esteem or reprobate the whole race of 
which they are supposed to be a sort of average specimen. But 
such representations are equally unfair; for after all, the Jews 
are doubtless pretty much like other men, except so far as their 
conduct is influenced by national prejudices, or by the reaction 
of the general opinion of others upon their characters and feel- 
ings. The fair way of estimating their average worth is to stud 
their history; and if this should be found, as we fear will be the 
case, to place their character in a low point of the scale, we 
should not forget, on the other hand, the peculiar circumstances 
under which they have usually existed, and the provocations and 
injuries which have tended to render them what they are. 

Preferring therefore the testimony of facts to the speculations 
of imagination, we shall take our leave of Shakspeare and Cum- 
berland and Miss Edgeworth, to weigh with impartiality the 
pages of history, both to ascertain the real character of the 
Jews, and to show the treatment which they have received at the 
hands of their fellow-men. As the late events in Germany have 
rendered the subject extremely interesting at the present moment ; 
and as the state of the Jews, since the deetrustion of their cit 
by the Romans, is comparatively little known, we think it will 
not be displeasing to our readers if we detail a few particulars 
relative to their sufferings in different ages and countries, and 
recommend a more enlightened and humane line of conduct on 
the part of Christian communities. 

The early annals of the Jewish nation are more widely diffused 
and extensively read than those of any other people in the world. 
Relative to those remote periods, when fact and fable are so 
closely blended in the historical records of other communities, 
2s to be incapable of separation, this singular people are known 
to passess authentic documents, as conspicuous for their evidence 


* We might add the names of several other female writers, who have, of late 
years, been very earnest in exciting attention to the state of the Jews, and in 
opposing those prejudices which excluded them from the pale of general society. 
One English lady in particular, now deceased, is known to have been the author 
of some religious tracts which are said to have convinced the minds of some well« 
informed Jews on the Continent of the truth of Christianity. 
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as their antiquity. And it is not a little remarkable that the 
very characteristics which marked this people in those early 
periods, are still found crepe, * their national peculiarities at 
the present day. All their sufferings, their vicissitudes, their 
wanderings, have not been able to efiace the mark of their 
identity. Their name and nation are written in their ver 

countenance; and they are insulated among the nations as Phas 
by their external appearance as by the peculiarity of their reli- 
gious worship. 

We leave to divines to apply these facts to the confirmation 
of higher subjects; but even in a subordinate point of view, the 
circumstance is not unimportant. In truth we scarcely know 
of a more interesting field for the researches of a truly philoso- 
phical mind, than the history of the Jewish nation. We see in 
them, a people venerable for their antiquity; renowned in early 
periods for their martial prowess; distinguished from the rest 
of mankind, by peculiar habits of life, by a religion and a 

overnment equally without a precedent and a transcript. 

heir restoration from their long and frequent captivities, 
without material alteration in habits, in language, or in their 
civil and religious polity, is a singular and unprecedented fact. 
But what is not the least curious part of their history, is their 
modern condition. We leave the philosopher denies 
revelation, to show, if he can, from what other cause it has 
happened that a nation universally dispersed, without a head 
or a government, with every podstble inducement of a worldly 
kind to identify themselves with the communities among whom 
they have resided, have yet continued “a peculiar people,” and 
instead of being melted down in the course of ages into the 
surrounding nations, have still retained the deep impress and 
prominent features of their early manners. 

It is quite curious, even setting aside those higher questions 
which render the subject. of far more importance than as a mere 
philosophical investigation—to observe the minute coincidence 
of their actual fate with the predictions of their early records. 
It is well known that, at a remote period of antiquity, they 
became the depositaries of a code of moral and religious injunc- 
tions of a very peculiar and exalted nature, and this at a time 
when the remainder of the world was sunk in the lowest bar- 
barism and superstition. The knowledge of the Unity of the 
Deity, and of the great moral precepts which all the civilized 
world have since concurred to pronounce wise and good, 
was undeniably preserved for many generations in this singular 
race. And without academies or institutes for the promotion 
of general learning, they have produced one surprising and 
immortal volume, as to which no work of antiquity can be 
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compared for the preciousness of its instruction and the beauties 
of its composition. It is not easy to discover any philosophical 
cause of their superiority in these respects. "They certainly 
were not a nation remarkable for their profundity of wisdom; 
they were not celebrated by antiquity as poets, or logicians; as 
historians or philosophers. If indeed we believe—(and wh 
that has fairly studied the question, will venture to disbelieve ?) 
the Mosaic records, the solution of the difficulty is obvious ;— 
they were better informed on the great subject of theology, 
because the Creator himself saw fit to make them the chosen 
depositaries of his will, in order that they might be the means 
of keeping up the knowledge of “ the one true God,” amidst 
the superstitions and polytheism of those dark ages, and might 
transmit unimpaired to posterity, the revelation which had been 
disclosed to themselves. ‘To this end it was obviously necessary 
that they should be segregated from the mass of mankind; that 
their rites, their customs, their religion, their government, 
should all partake of a partial and exclusive character. Now 
the facts of the case most closely coincide with this hypothesis. 
it is impossible to conceive, supposing such a revelation made, 
and such objects intended to be gained, a plan of government 
and religion better fitted to answer the end designed. Many 
of the most peculiar and otherwise unaccountable particulars 
detailed in the history of their early legislation, may be easily 
solved, on the above-mentioned supposition. But the particular 
point to which at the opening of this paragraph we intended to 
advert, was the minute correspondence of their actual history 
with the predictions of their early records. If an important end 
were intended to be secured, as was the case in question, it was 
naturally to be expected, that the means for its accomplishment 
should be correspondingly elaborate ; if certain offences were to 
be prevented ; if, for example, a breach of the moral and political 
rules of the community was to be strictly guarded against ; if 
intercourse with heathen nations, by which their knowledge of 
the one true God might be weakened, was to be checked,—the 
lawgiver would naturally endeavour to strengthen the impression 
made on the minds of the people by predictions of the evils 
which should ensue in case of their disobedience. All this was 
very natural and obvious. But that these predictions should be 
actually fulfilled, and this in all their minute details, and under cir- 
cumstances which, though they are daily before our eyes, we can- 
not account for on the usual principles which govern human so- 
ciety, or by analogies in the history of other nations, Is doubtless 
a fact not a little curious and surprising. 
We will select but one among many illustrations of the point 
upon which we have thus incidentally touched. We find among 
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the early records of this people (see Deuteronomy xxviii, )aminute 


es of the corresponding benefits and calamities which 


ould result to their nation in the event of their obedience or 
disobedience to those commands, which we have already inti- 
mated were given them for purposes of very high importance, 
as well to posterity and to other nations, as to themselves. Now 
we will venture to assert, that had that portion of allowedly 
authentic documents been actually written at a date several 
thousand years later, and with a complete knowledge of subse- 
quent Jewish history, it could not well have been more exact 
or specific. It is impossible not to recognize in the narrative of 
their sufferings and captivities, the exact fulfilment of the 
threatened vengeance oenet certain well-defined and specified 
transgressions, of which idolatry was the chief. If our readers 
will take the trouble to compare that portion of their ancient 
history (and it is but one portion among many) with the subse- 
quent facts of the case, they cannot fail to be struck with the 
coincidence. Have not, for instance, the Jews almost ever been, 
as it was predicted, in case of disobedience, they should be, 
“a proverb and a by-word among all nations?” Is not the 
ph term ‘“ Jew” atrite expression for all that is mean, unjust, 
and odious? Has not the prediction “ thou shalt be removed 
into all the kingdoms of the earth” been fulfilled frequently, and 
with a literalness which it is impossible to account for on the doc- 
trine of chances? for no other nation whatever could, with equal 
bate be said to have exemplified this prediction. Almost 
the whole history of this people, both before and since their last 
national dispersion, is a literal comment on the threatening— 
*¢ Thou shalt build a house and shalt not dwell therein ; thou shalt 
plant a vineyard, and shalt not gather the grapes thereof. Thine 
ox shall be slain before thine eyes, and thou shalt not eat thereof; 
thine ass shall be violently taken away before thy face, and shall 
not be restored unto thee; thy sheep shall be given unto thine 
enemies, and thou shalt have none to rescue them.” The Jews, 
we say, have but too well exemplified in their history the vera- 
city of this threatening; for, as we shall show more fully in the 
progress of this paper, they have been made the victims of an 
arbitrary rapacity and extortion, which has never been equalled 
in the case of any other nation. Even the succeeding verse, 
which predicts that their sons and their daughters should be 
es unto another people, has been often literally realized. 

1anuel of Portugal, for instance, ordered all Jewish children 
and young persons, to be forcibly taken from their parents, and 
consigned to others, to be educated in principles which their 
forefathers abhorred; and a variety of similar cases might be 


added. As.to their being “ oppressed and crushed, by nations 
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which they knew not,” it would be superfluous to detail particu- 
Jar cases, when their whole history is * but as one scene, acting 
this argument.” In Persia, for example, they were at one 
period stripped of all their property, and condemned to 
about like dogs, with clogs of wood round their necks. The 
fulfilment of frequent predictions that they should be “ carried 
away captive” is a subject of too pieet notoriety to need illus- 
tration; and it may with equal truth be asserted, that “ all these 
curses have come upon them for a sign and for a wonder, and 
upon their seed.” Let any man compare the following passages 
with the authentic annals of the nation, and say if it has not 
been accomplished with singular minuteness; especially in the 
siege and captivity of Jerusalem, by the Romans under ‘Titus: 
«Thou shalt serve thine enemies which the Lord shall send 
ainst thee: ...andhe shall put ayoke of ironupon thyneck... The 
Lord shall bring a nation against thee from far, from the end of 
the earth, as swift as the wt flieth ; a nation whose tongue thou 
shalt not understand; a nation of fierce countenance, which 
shall not regard the person of the old, nor shew favour to the 
young: and he shall eat the fruit of thy cattle, and the fruit of 
thy land, until thou be destroyed... And he shall besiege thee in 
all thy gates, until thy high and fenced walls come down, 
wherein thou trustedst... And thou shalt eat the fruit of thine 
own body, the flesh of thy sons and of thy daughters,... in the 
siege, and in the straitness, wherewith thine enemies shall dis- 
tress thee.” This latter circumstance, which has not often ha 
pened to any other nation, was literally accomplished in the 
Jewish history more than once. If the reader will refer either to 
the scriptural narrative of the siege of Samaria (2 Kings vi. 28), 
or to Josephus’s account of the siege of Jerusalem, he will find a 
dire verification of the passage, ct this with the almost incredi- 
ble additions mentioned in the next verse: ‘The tender and 
delicate woman among you, which would not adventure to set 
the sole of her foot upon the ground for delicateness and tender- 
ness, her eye shall be evil toward the husband of her bosom, and 
toward her son, and toward her daughter, and toward her youn 
one that cometh out from between her feet, and toward her 
children which she shall bear, for she shall eat them for 
want of all things secretly in the siege and straitness, where- 
with thine enemies shall distress thee in thy gates.” These 
are not the ordinary and natural features of a common siege; 
for what other city is there that would not have surrendered 
long before it came to an issue like this? So palpably was 
the prediction fulfilled—‘“'The Lord shall give thee a trem- 
bling heart, and failing of eyes and sorrow of mind, and thy 
dife shall hang in doubt before thee, and thou shalt fear day 
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and night, and shalt have none assurance of thy life,” that it 
Y has become matter of notorious history, that the Jews, ever 
4 expecting seizure, and oppression, and spoliation, have in every 
i} age exemplified the character here described. Juvenal speaks 
proverbially of Judea tremens ;” and a more modern author 
i mentioning the dreadful massacre of the Jews at Lisbon in 1506, 
ih says, that “ terror so overwhelmed them, that the living could 
} A not be distinguished from the dead.” We might thus proceed 
- throughout this really astonishing tissue of prophetic denuncia- 
i. tions; in which the magnitude of theircalamities is summed up, in 
| the emphatic circumstance, that they should be offered fer sale, 
ei and none should buy ; the number of captives should over-satiate 
el the market. Thus Cicero expressly says: “ Judai et Syri, 
i nationes servituti natee ;” and another writer reports, that after 
the siege of Jerusalem, there were ‘ Plurimi venales, sed pauci 
emptores; quia Romani in servitutem Judeeos dedignabantur, 
nec Judzei superarent qui redimerent suos.” St. Jerome relates a 
similar story after their last overthrow by Adrian; with the 
addition, that those who could not find purchasers perished by 
shipwreck, or famine, or were massacred by the inhabitents. 

he preceding remarks may seem a little out of our pro- 
vince; but we have ventured upon them because the recent ° 
attacks of vulgar infidelity have especially selected the Mosaic 
writings for the mark of their ridicule and obloquy. We can- 
not forget that ovr religion is founded upon the authenticit 
and divinity of the Séeiak dispensation; and that if the latter be 
exploded, the former must also fall. It is indeed with an express 
view of subverting Christianity, that the new race of infidel 
writers, who differ only from the old ones, in being less literate 
and more scurrilous (for more malignant, and conceited, and 
mendacious, they could not be), have lately poured forth from the 
Jacobinical press the nauseous decoctions of their atheistical 
philosophy. 

But to proceed with our immediate subject. In adverting to 
the sufferings of the Jewish nation we will not carry our readers 
farther back than the siege of their once illustrious city by ‘Titus. 
Their previous troubles, particularly the Babylonish captivity, 
and the misfortunes which.occurred to them under the kings of - 
Persia, and the successors of Alexander the Great, as well as 
under the Ashmonean princes, till the time of their treacherous 
subjugation to the Romans by Pompey (B.C. 65), and thence to 
the birth of Christ, would be matter for a volume, and must be 
wholly passed over in this transient sketch. It is impossible to 
read of some of the scenes which occurred during these periods 
without feeling the utmost pity for this often oppressed and sub- 
jugated people. We are not, however, about to panegyrize their 
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conduct while we lament their sufferings—two points which our 
readers will, we trust, keep quite distinct in perusing the present 
sketch. In some cases, however, their honourable attachment to 
their religion was the cause of part of their sufferings, and so far 
merits eulogium; as, for example, in the siege of Jerusalem b 
Pompey, when their refusal to violate the Divine law by working 
on the sabbath day, prevented their opposing the erection of 
those outworks which were destined to subdue their city. The 
Jews always felt keenly on the subject of their hallowed obser- 
vances; and among their acutest sufferings must be enumerated 
the frequent pollution of their temple by sacrilegious strangers. 
Josephus relates that Antiochus Epiphanes, after slaying forty 
thousand Jews, and selling as many captives, to glut his vengeance 
at a supposed revolt, and on account of their rejoicing at a rumour 
being circulated of his death, forced his way intothe holy of holies; 
and as the grossest insult he could invent, sacrificed a large ho 
upon the altar of burnt offering. Indeed, if we had not delermniliad 
to confine our remarks to a subsequent period of their history, we 
might have mentioned. the persecution under this Antiochus as 
portage the most severe which they had ever been called upon 
to endure. He drained their capital of treasure, and filled it with 
blood. He dispatched Appollonius, governor of Syria, to de- 
stroy Jerusalem, to massacre the men, and sell the women and 
children as slaves; an order which was but too well obeyed on 
the day of consecrated rest, when the people were assembled for 
the worship of Jehovah. The city was then plundered, set on 
fire, and the walls demolished; though the temple was per- 
mitted to stand, its services were prohibited ; and a fortress built 
by its side to overlook and assault all who came to worship the 
God of their fathers. An order was further given to dedicate 
the temple to Jupiter Olympus; and all who refused adoration to 
the idol were either massacred or compelled to endure the most 
exquisite tortures. Every copy of the law which could be pro- 
cured was destroyed; and the penalty of immediate death was 
promulgated and enforced against any individual who should be 
found with a copy in his possession, or who should dare to put in 
practice any part of the ritual of Moses. At this pret is 
period, multitudes retreated to caves of the rocks, and subsist 
on herbs and roots, Large numbers emp yet so great 
was the constancy of others, that Antiochus, exasperated by the 
boldness with which they defied his edicts, visited the city in 
person, and with the stake and the rack endeavoured to subdue 
their fortitude. Among his victims were the venerable Eleazar, 
and a mother with her seven sons. 

But it was not till the capture of Jerusalem by Titus (A. D. 70) 
that their measure of sufferings may be said to have been complete, 
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The horrors of that siege, and the subsequent carnage and disper- 
ey sion, have never been exceeded, and probably were never equalled. 
- Their previous sufierings under the Roman governors, who 
a exercised the most arbitrary dominion over them, we might have 
i. ; thought were sufficiently severe. We find, for example, on one 
i occasion, twenty-two thousand Jews massacred at Cesarea, fifty- 
i two thousand at Alexandria, two thousand at Ptolemais, and 
| three thousand five hundred cut off at Jerusalem by the troops of 
i Fjorus in one day.* But it was not till the siege of Jerusalem 
| that the fatal cup of misery appeared completely full. It might 
| have been supposed that, weakened by internal factions and 
it intestine wars, the victims of long continued oppression, and 
vn broken down by famine and fatigue, they would have presented 
BS an easy and inglorious prize to the well-appointed and victorious 
iit armies of Rome. But on the other hand, their city was strong, 
and capable of sustaining a lengthened siege. Built upon rocks, 
and surrounced pertly by deep and inaccessible valleys, and 
partly by triple walls, fortified with high towers, it would not 
easily have been subdued, had not the contending factions been 
too much employed in inventing new methods of mutual destruc- 
tion to think of guarding against the common enemy, whose 
triumphant banners, crowned with * the abomination of desola- 
tion,” the imperial eagle, were seen approaching their walls. 
Josephus relates (doubtless with some exaggeration), that in their 
ungoverned fury the rival parties wasted such vast quantities of 
provisions as would have preserved the city for many years. 

The sight of the hostile army, fresh from the devastation of 
their provinces, and the slaughter of their countrymen, naturally 
produced a temporary reconciliation among the contending fac- 
tions; who in union rushed upon the common invader and 
repulsed him to the mountains. But momentary peace brought 
with it a renewal of party spirit, and unfitted the city for a new 
attack. In the mean time the Romans rallied their forces for a 
decisive blow. Trees were cut down, houses were levelled, 
rocks cleft asunder, valleys filled up, towers raised, and bat- 
tering rams of extraordinary power were constructed for the 
demolition of the city. The result is well known: wall after 
wall of the threefold enclosure was broken through; famine 
assisted the efforts of the conqueror, who in vain endeavoured 
by every means to persuade the inhabitants to surrender with- 
out entailing further calamities upon themselves and their de- 
voted city. Vast numbers of those who, emboldened, or 
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* The Jews, it must be added, exercised similar cruelties upon the Romans and 


Syrians,. We have before stated, that in narrating their sufferings and persecutions, 
we are not vindicating their innocence, 
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rather maddened, by hunger, issued from the walls, were seized 
by the Romans, and were scourged and crucified before the eyes 
of their fellow-countrymen. Five hundred and more are re- 
ported by Josephus to have thus suffered each day ; “ so that” he 
adds, ** space was wanted for the crosses, and crosses for the 
captives.” Discouraged and exasperated by the frequent repulses 
he had suffered, ‘Titus at length determined (in remarkable, 
though unintentional conformity to our Lord’s prediction, Luke 
xix. 43,) to enclose the city with a strong wall, of five miles in 
circuit, which by the persevering efforts of his soldiers was erected 
in three days; so that all ingress or regress was effectually pro- 
hibited. ‘The famine was now dreadful; putrescent corpses were 
seen every where lying in the streets, too numerous to be interred 
by the few survivors, many of whom expired in the discharge of 
this last melancholy office. A Jewess, eminent for birth and 
opulence, rendered irantic by her sufferings, was seen to kill and 
feed upon her own infant. Such a spectacle filled the inhabitants 
with consternation and despair, and the Romans with indescrib- 
able horror and indignation, so that ‘Titus solemnly vowed the 
total extirpation of the city, and called heaven to witness that 
they were the authors of their own destruction. 

It is well known, that the Roman commander was desirous to 
preserve the temple, probably as a trophy of his victory, or for 
the sake of its immense treasures; but his design was defeated by 
a private soldier, who took the opportunity, while ‘Titus was 
reposing, of raising himself on the shoulders of one of bis com- 
rades, and hurling through a window of the sacred edifice a 
handful of blazing materials, which instantly set the whole build- 
ing ina flame. ‘Titus in vain endeavoured to stop the conflagra- 
tion. His soldiers, rejoicing to behold the catastrophe which 
they had so eagerly desired and clamorously demanded, were too 
much engaged in the massacre of the inhabitants, and in setting 
fire to every other part of the city, to listen to the voice of their 
general. The Jews, driven to frenzy at beholding the dead 
heaped around their sacred altar, and blood flowing in a ccpious 
stream at its steps, desperately rushed with violent lamentations 
to preserve the hallowed edifice; but it was too late: and Titus 
himself had scarcely time to enter the inner sanctuary and most 
holy place, where he beheld with admiration the golden candle- 
stick, the table of shew-bread, and the altar of perfumes, which 
were all of pure gold, with the most venerable of all the sacred 
treasures, the volume of the Law enfolded in a rich golden tissue, 
all of which he seized and carried to Rome to adorn his triumph. 
Some soldiers set fire to ¢his part also, and thus completed 
the destruction of the venerable pile. ‘The pillage and mas-~ 
sacre which followed were dreadful. The lower city, called 
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by the Jews “ The daughter of Zion,” being plundered and 
burnt, the upper city, which contained the royal palace of 
the ancient Jewish kings, was captured in twenty days, with a 
renewal of the same scenes of slaughter and conflagration. The 
number of captives taken by the Romans in this unhappy contest 
has been computed at nearly one hundred thousand, many of 
whom were sent into Syria and other provinces to fight as gladia- 
tors, or to be devoured by wild beasts. ‘Those destroyed in the 
whole war, which lasted seven years, are estimated at about one 
million and a half. 

Jerusalem, thus destroyed, and “ not one stone left upon 
another,” the rest of the country was soon reduced. ‘The once 
flourishing plains of Palestine were covered with dead bodies ; 
while the survivors fled into different parts of the world, and left 
their native land almost depopulated. Of Capernaum, and Beth- 
saida, and Chorazin, and other cities celebrated in sacred lore, 
nothing was left but shapeless ruins. All the lands in Judea 
were commanded to be sold; no cities were to be built; and the 
capitation tax raised for the service of the temple was trans- 
ferred to the worship of Jupiter Capitolinus. ‘To all this it may be 
added, that the Jews were shortly afterwards involved in the fearful 
persecution which Domitian raised against the Christians; for 
the Romans viewed the Christians as but a sect of the Jews. 

We shall not trace the various events which followed this me- 
morable dispersion. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
though the destruction of a considerable part of their religious 
worship was involved in that of their country, they adhered with 
inflexible pertinacity, in spite of chains, imprisonment, and death, 
to such of those once sacred customs as it remained in their 
power to practise. ‘The eastern Jews, namely, those who mi- 
grated to Babylon, Chaldea, Assyria, and Persia, chose a sort 
of titular governors, entitled “ Princes of the Captivity ;” while 
the western, or those who had settled in Judea, Egypt, Italy, 
and various parts of the Roman empire, denominated theirs by 
the tit!e of Patriarchs. The patriarchs were men of reputation 
for learning and piety, who decided religious controversies, and 
presided over the synagogues. The national attachment to oral 
tradition, and-the decisions of their rabbi, became increasingly 
strengthened; and as religious rites and observances were con- 
sidered by the Jews as almost the only objects worth attention, 
the fine arts, together with the learned and philosophical specu- 
lations of Greek and Roman literature, never made any great pro- 
gressamong them. Two methods of instruction prevailed in their 
sthools, as in those, of most ancient sects: the esoteric and the 
exoteric. © ay peblic doctrine included the law of Moses and 
the traditions of the fathers; the ordinary rules of conduct and 
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the popular articles of faith. ‘The secret instruction related to 
the Divine nature and other abstruse speculations, comprehended 
under the celebrated title of Cabbala. The Cabbala was of dif- 
ferent sorts; and by it they extracted fanciful and recondite 
meanings from Scripture; or employed the words and letters of 
Scripture in certain combinations, in order to hold intercourse with 
the good or evil inhabitants of the invisible world. The super- 
stitions and fables of the Jews on these subjects are endless. 

Notwithstanding their complicated afflictions in Palestine, they 
had scarcely begun to breathe after the ruin of their country, 
before they broke into open rebellion against the Emperor Tra- 
jan, who had interdicted them from reading their law, and other- 
wise treated them with great severity. Alter much bloodshed, 
they were completely subdued. ‘Their leader, a pretended Mes- 
siah, who entitled himself ** Son of a Star,” in allusion to the 
prophecy “ There shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre 
shall rise out of Israel,” was slain; and a scene ensued which 
even the Jewish history, so full of direful events in almost every 

age, cannot parallel, except in the destruction of Jerusalem. 

fore than half a million fell in battle in this contest, beside 
those who perished by famine, sickness, fire, and other calamities. 
Numbers who survived this second ruin of their nation were ex- 
posed for sale at Terebinth at the price of horses; and those who 
could not be sold there were carried to distant parts in search of 
purchasers. - Jerusalem was now finally profaned; the monu- 
ments of its ancient worship were destroyed; a hog of marble 
was placed on its walls in contempt for the Jews, and a statue of 
Venus on Mount Calvary to insult the Christians. ‘The spot 
where our Lord ascended was profaned by a statue of Jupiter; 
and the worship of Adonis was established at the place where the 
Redeemer of mankind was born. ‘lo complete their miseries, 
the natives were obliged to bribe the soldiery to permit them to 
wander, covered with rags, amidst the scenes of their early asso 
ciations; and as a singular indulgence they purchased permission 
to proceed once a year, on the anniversary of the destruction of 
their city, to weep over its ruins; or, as Bishop Gregoire ex- 
presses it, on the authority of St. Jerome, “they were obliged 
to pay for the right of shedding tears in those places where they 
purchased and shed the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

Hitherto we have witnessed the sufferings of this people under- 
Pagan oppression; but the fourth century was marked by an 
event, one of the most important which is recorded in the annals 
of mankind, and which could not fail to have a powerful in- 
fluence upon the conduct of the civilized world towards the 
Jewish nation. It will be readily understood that we allude to 
the subversion of Pagan superstition and the establishment of 
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Christianity by Constantine the Great. It is with real grief and 
shame we confess that this auspicious revolution was not at all 
favourable to the Jews. The oppressions which we have hitherto 
related were chiefly those which originated in war, and which 
were palliated, though they never can be justified, by the con- 
duct of the Jews themselves. ‘They were punished, not because 
they were Jews, but because they were enemies or rebels, or had 
in some other way incurred the displeasure of their oppressors. 
But many of the persecutions which we are about to relate were 
of a very different character. ‘They were strictly religious per- 
secutions; and as such, were even more unjustifiable, if possible, 
than those already detailed. It is a very certain, though a very 
melancholy and disgraceful truth, that the Jews, generally speak- 
ing, have been much better treated by Pagan and Mohammedan 
than by Christian communities; and before we proceed to detail 
a few historical facts relative to their sufferings since the establish- 
ment of Christianity, we shall endeavour to account for this cir- 
cumstance,—a circumstance certainly not favourable to the cha- 
racter of the professors of that benignant religion which we es- 
pouse, and which places among its most authoritative dictates— 
“J say unto you, love even your enemies.” 

It is evident from the history of the Jews in all ages, that the 
great peculiarity of their civil and religious polity rendered 
them objects of ridicule, and often of disgust, to other nations. 
Theirlong and determined resistance in the Roman war excited in 
their conquerors the utmost malignity against them; and they thus 
became throughout the Roman empire, that is, nearly throughout 
the then known and civilized world, the objects of implacable 
enmity and abhorrence. ‘Their own infatuated conduct greatly 
aggravated the evil, especially their frequent seditions, which were 
usually caused by false Messiahs, who urged them to revolt 
under the promise of delivering them from a foreign yoke. The 
Jews had the singular fate of being both despised and hated; 
they were at once the objects of contempt, and the victims of 
cruelty. 

The Christians, however, we might have supposed, would have 
been less hostile. Professing to believe in the same God, ac- 
knowledging theDivine authority of the Jewish Sacred Writings, 
and persecuted equally with themselves by Pagan nations, who 
could not, or would not, make distinction between them, but 
viewed them all but as one sect, differing only in their minuter 
shades,—we might at first have imagined that pity, rather than 
cruelty, would have marked the conduct of Christians towards 
this unhappy nation. But the remembrance of the great crime 
on Calvary effectually prevented the display of this truly Chris- 
dian spirit. The professed followers of the Son of God had not 
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yet learned sufficiently the great lesson inculcated by their Foun- 
der, and re-iterated by him even in the agonies of death upon 
the cross. ‘The Jews, on the other hand, were equally hostile to 
the Christians, whom they pursued with a malignity greater even 
than that which they vented upon Pagans enloen To add 
to all this, the wealth of the Jews in the middle ages made them 
objects of jealousy and suspicion; and princes were not grieved 
to possess so fair an opportunity for exaction and oppression, 
especially as they could shield their cruelty and avarice under 
the plausible pretext of religion, and teach their people, that in 
pillaging the Jews, they were offering a grateful sacrifice to the 
God of the Christians. ‘Thus it was the interest of all parties to re- 
present them in odious colours; and as they thus had no cha- 
racter to lose, they very naturally availed themselves of the tem- 
poral benefit of those crimes of which they would have had all 
the odium, even if they had not shared the profit. Indeed the 
very insecurity of their persons and property, by making it neces- 
sary for them to secrete their treasures, and to keep up a clan- 
destine intercourse with their fellow countrymen in other nations, 
fitted them for instruments of much private and political im- 
portance, and gave to their character a spirit of avarice and in- 
trigue which rendered them very generally odious ; especially at 
a time when even the reception of ordinary interest for money was 
designated as an impious action, and when the age was not suf 
ficiently enlightened to separate the allowable from the reprehen- 
sible parts of their conduct. 

We shall however have occasion to see, that even in the darkest 
and most bigoted ages, there were splendid exceptions to the 
general line of conduct pursued by Christians towards this people. 
Oftentizies when oppressed by the laity, they were sheltered by 
the humanity of ecclesiastics ; and on some occasions, they found 
behind the chair of St. Peter an impregnable bulwark against 
the exactions and cruelties of princes themselves. As early as 
the seventh century they were protected by Pope Gregory the 
Great; and many other pontiffs followed his steps, and earnestly 
remonstrated with the princes of Christendom against their 
oppressions of this subjugated people. Innocent 1V_ plainly 
declared, that they were more miserable under Christian princes, 
than their ancestors had been under Pharaoh. It is searcely to 
be conceived, that the Jews should have found such advocates 
among the Romish pontiffs, had all the crimes which were 
currently imputed to them been fairly substantiated; for 
among the ordinary charges brought against them, we find them 
accused of poisoning the public fountains, of killing infants and 
drinking their blood, of profaning in the most odious manner 
the consecrated wafers used in the celebration of the eucharist, 
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with other crimes equally atrocious, and some of them almost in- 
credible. It is possible, indeed, that the Jews whose wealth was 
as notorious as their sufferings, might have found a ready way of 
conciliating the favour and protection of the triple crown; but as 
we do not recollect to have read of such a fact being substantiated 
or even alleged in history, we are willing to give to both parties 
the credit which the circumstance reflects upon the character of 
the one, and the humanity of the other. Indeed, among the de- 
fenders of this unhappy race, we find names far mnt the 
a suspicion of a bribe; as, for example, St. Bernard, who, 
| though he promoted the second crusade, endeavoured to repress 
a its horrors, and particularly thundered against the then current 

i doctrine, that to honour Christ, it was necessary to exterminate 
his enemies. It is indeed probable, that the popes, who were 
mot the least enlightened men of their times, saw the benefits 
owhich the wealth and commercial habits of the Jews might, if 
properly encouraged, confer upon the nations cf Christendom; 
and they evidenced the soundness of their policy, by encouraging 
them in their own dominions. 

Among the other great events which produced important 
effects upon the condition of the Jews, must be mentioned the 
appearance of Mohammed, and the institution of the crusades. 

It was at first a favourite object with Mohammed, than whom 
no man knew better how to render religion subservient to worldly 
_policy, to conciliate the Jews, who, being mastcrs of many of 
the towns and fortresses of Arabia, and possessing experienced 
-armies and commanders, were too formidable to be immediately 
reduced to subjection. So favourable was his professed regard, 
that he began with enjoining his followers, when they prayed, to 
turn their faces towards Jerusalem ; and in many other instances he 
adopted the Jewish opinions and customs, in order to conciliate 
that people to his interest. ‘The Jews, dazzled with his splendour, 
began to fancy him the expected Messiah, and some persons of 
distinction among them went so far as to embrace his false reli- 
gion. The Arabian writers assert, that the Jews actually sent 
twelve of their doctors to assist him in compiling the com 
But disputes scon arose; and the behaviour of the am gave rise 
to an implacable enmity on the part of the false prophet, which 

ended only with his life. He styles them in his Koran “ a people 
justly cursed of God for their violation of his sabbath and his 
laws, and for their treatment of Jesus Christ,” whom he acknow- 
tedged as a distinguished prophet. But his chief objection to 
the Jews was evidently their rejecting his own mission; and so 
well did he combine temporal with spiritual weapons, that he re- 
duced them to obedience, confiscated their wealth, and enrolled 
them among his tributaries. By his dying command they were . 
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transplanted to Syria, in order that but one religion might be hart 
professed in the land of his nativity. f 


The Jews existed with various alternations of prosperous and 
adverse fortune under the first caliphs. At atime when Euro 
was enveloped in darkness, the Saracens were the patrons of 
philosophy and learning in the East; and under their dominion 
the Jews applied to letters with considerable assiduity and suc- 
cess. From the beginning of the ninth to the end of the thirteenth 
century, eminent schools of philosophy were opened in the Sa- 
racen empire; and the Jews so far profited by the example and 
assistance of their Mohammedan masters, that this period has 
by some writers been considered the golden age of Israelitish 
literature. 

When the Jews were expelled from the East, multitudes passed 
into Africa, and from thence joined their brethren in Spain, who 
were greatly favoured by the caliphs. ‘This protection arose from 
the assistance which the Jews had given the Saracens in the 
conquest of that country, and it led to an intimate connexion be- 
tween the disciples of Moses and those of Mohammed, which 
was cemented by their mutual hatred to the Christians, and sub- Tet 
sisted till their common expulsion from that kingdom. Hy A 

But the crusades had a still more powerful influence on the ne 
condition of the Jews than even the appearance of the arch-pro- Hay 
phet of Arabia. The object of that monument of human frenzy ey 
being so intimately connected with the Holy Land, naturally cia 
turned the attention of Europe towards the Jews. If it was 
thought the duty of Christendom that the country which had wit- 
nessed the incarnation and death of the Saviour of mankind 
should be rescued, at the risk of whatever horrors and excesses, 
from the hands of the Infidels, it was not to be wondered at that 
those by whom that Saviour was persecuted and slain received 
their full share of the common indignation. The sufferings of 
the Jews during these periods were innumerable, and bore ample 
proportion to the extent and duration of the fanaticism which 
gave them birth. For two hundred years, during which the 

renzy lasted, the Jews beheld leagued against them ee 
and people, laymen and ecclesiastics, the madness of yout 
and the malignity of age. In every individual of the six mil- 
lions of persons who are said to have assumed the cross in 
these ‘ age-lasting wars,” the Jews beheld an executioner ready 
to inflict summary vengeance for the great crime at Calvary. 
This was the most terrible persecution which ey had sustained — 
since the time of Adrian; and it has been emphatically said of © 
them, that their population seemed to increase — to furnish |” 
new victims.” The crusaders in their march sere . 
massacred all who refused to submit to the cross.: the” 
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space of afew months, fifteen hundred Jews were burnt alive at 
Strasburgh, and thirteen hundred at Mayence. Five thousand 
were 7 slaughtered or drowned; and had not multitudes 
saved their lives by dissimulation, the numbers would have been 
far more considerable. ‘The Christian historians of those ages, 
proud of the deeds which they record, vie with the Jewish 
writers in exaggerating the amount of their victims. ‘The Ba- 
tavian annalists boast that upwards of twelve thousand were slain 
in their country alone; and all agree that the number which 

rished throughout Germany must have been almost incredible, 
Many, to avoid being made public victims, violently put an end 
to their own existence; others precipitated themselves with their 
wives and children into rivers; or setting fire to their houses 
perished with their families in the flames that consumed their 
property. Any thing, in short, was considered better than 
falling into the hands of their merciless persecutors ; who, had 
they not been occasionally restrained by a few humane ecclesias- 
tics, would probably have succeeded in exterminating the whole 
race. 

Having thus massacred the Jews in their march, the crusaders 
advanced to invest Jerusalem, which they regarded as the con- 
summation of their labours. After a siege of five weeks the city 
fell ; and in the general massacre which ensued, the Jews received 
their full share of suffering, being universally cut off without 
distinction of age or sex. In the second crusade similar scenes 
occurred both in Europe and the East; and indeed throughout 
the whole of those celebreted enterprises, the conquest of the 
Holy Land appeared scarcely an object of greater importance 
than the persecution and extermination of its expatriated child- 
ren. 

We shall now proceed to give a sketch, necessarily a slight 
one, of the treatment of the Jews by different nations, in more 
enlightened periods; and it would be well if we could add 
that even in protestant ages and countries, they have, generally 
speaking, experienced the charitable conduct which our common 


humanity demands. 


In Germany, which from recent occurrences ought to beara 
conspicuous, we wish we could say an honourable, place in the 
present article, the Jews have been more frequently accused of 
enormous offences than in any other part of Europe. The 
crime of murdering the children of Christians, by way of sacri- 
fice at their passover, has been frequently urged against them. 
The first instance which occurs of this horrible accusation was 
at Haguenau, in Lower Alsatia, in the time of Frederic II, who, 
not being inclined to believe the report, coldly replied, that “ all 
he could say was, that if the children were dead they must be 
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buried.” His incredulity exasperated his subjects: but as they 
could not prove the crime alleged, the Jews, on paying a 
considerable sum, obtained a favourable judgment. About 
the same time an old woman, at Munich, in Bavaria, having 
confessed that she had sold to the Jews a child, whom they mur- 
dered, the inhabitants, without waiting for the event of a trial, 
massacred all whom they could find. ‘lhe town officers, after in 
vain attempting to appease the tumult, urged the Jews to retire for 
safety to their synagogue, where, notwithstanding the strength 
of the edifice, and the protection of the Duke, they were burned 
to ashes by the populace. Similar accusations were brought 
forward in other places, with similar results. 

The guilt of poisoning wells and rivers was another 
favourite allegation against the Jews. In the year 1349, they 
were severely persecuted, throughout Germany, for this crime; 
the proof of which rested on no evidence whatever, but that 
they were supposed to have escaped an epidemic mortality which 
Med raged throughout Europe. It was quite in vain that the 
Emperor represented to his council, that rivers and springs, 
having free course, cannot be contaminated by poison. 

The fanatical sect of “ The Flagellants” were, at this period, 
among their most virulent persecutors, from an opinion—that 
the destroying of the enemies of Christ would enhance the merito- 
rious effect of their own penances and lacerations. Many of 
the Jews, who escaped from these disasters, took refuge im 
Bohemia ; where they soon experienced equally harsh treatment. 
At Spire, as many as could be discovered, of all ages and both 
sexes, were put to death; except a few children, who were 
hurried to the font to be baptized. ‘The pretext for this severity 
was, that they had insulted a priest, who was carrying the sacra- 
ment to a dying person. ‘The citizens of Prague, irritated at 
seeing them celebrate the passover, set fire to the synagogue, in 
which they were collected, so that not one escaped. Pecuniary 
exactions, restrictive edicts, and banishment from particular 
cities, we pass over, as events too common in their history to— 
need or admit of enumeration. 

Among the most unfeeling of the Jewish persecutors, must be 
mentioned some of their own countrymen, who, having abjured 
the faith of their ancestors, thought they could in no way so 
well evidence the sincerity of their conversion, and gain the 
approbation of their new friends, as by their hostility to their 
natural brethren. At the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Bishop of Cologne, having expelled the Jews from 
his diocese, one Victor 4 Carbe, who had renounced Judaism 
to obtain preferment in the Roman Catholic Church, wrote a 
vehement invective against his brethren; in which he applauded 
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the Bishop, “ for plucking the tares from the Lord’s field:” and 
recommended that they should be compelled to abjure their 
religion by coercive measures. A few years after, another con- 
vert, named Pfepfercorn, attempted to persuade the Emperor 
Maximilian, that all the Jewish books ought to be burned, 
being replete with fables and blasphemies against Jesus Christ. 
The conversion and zeal of this man being much suspected, he 
was accused of having formed the design of seizing the Jewish 
books, in order to oblige his countrymen to redeem them at an 
1 extravagant price, for his own emolument. Ptepfercorn, how- 
ie ever, found friends in the clergy; and the Emperor was, in con- 
i 0 set induced to favour his request. But Reuchlin, a man 
a well versed in Hebrew literature, i aving urged that it was im- 
Va practicable, by an imperial decree, to suppress books, of which 
copies were dispersed in all parts of the world, and from which 


ise 


es reprints might be made, and that, even if practicable, it 
ie was not desirable, except where the books were biesphemous, 
ie a the whole affair, after much intemperate litigation, was sub- 
ay mitted to the Pope, who decided against the Jewish convert, 
ies and in favour of Reuchlin. The latter, in consequence, met 
ai with much enmity from the monks; but. he sncilie informed 


them, ‘ That he was persuaded that Martin Luther,” who then 


t began to make a figure in Germany, “ would find them so much 
y employment, that they would be glad to permit him to end his 
Hi days in peace.” 

é The Reformation had an important bearing upon the con- 


Ab dition of the Jews. Wherever it extended, they were at least 
Ae freed from that part of the odium which they had so often suffered 

during the middle ages, founded upon the charges of crucifying 
; children, profaning consecrated wafers, and similar offences. 
¥ The general mental activity which accompanied that important 
e epoch, extended itself to the Jews, who began to publish lexicons 
r and grammars in their sacred language. ‘Their skill as physi- 
cians, had been celebrated during the dark ages; but it was now 
Lp gravely determined by the theological and Lutheran faculties of 
Wirtemberg and Rostock, that Christians, when sick, cannot 
employ Jewish physicians, because they make 
use of magical remedies,” and since the malediction of heaven 
has been pronounced against this people, ‘ they ought not to 
cure Christians, who are the children of God !” 

But upon the whole, the effects of the Reformation in liberal- 
izing the minds of Christians, and rendering them less severe in 
their conduct towards the Jews, have been very visible, especially 
during the last hundred years. In 1728, some zealous Christians 
in Germany formed a plan for the conversion of the Jews, of a very 
different kind from those attempts which had been made during 
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the ages of papal intolerance. Instead of the usual implements 
of persuasion, which had hitherto consisted chiefly of racks and 
chains, and penal edicts, a benevolent institution was estaklished 
at Halle, for the purpose of printing and distributing amon 
them, works on the evidences and importance of Christianity. 
We regret, however, to add, that much success does not seem 
to have accompanied the attempt. 

In 1781, Joseph II conferred many privileges on the Jewish 
people in his dominions. He granted them the right of exer- 
cising all the arts and trades, and of freely pursuing their studies 
at the schools and universities. Leopold, his successor, still 
farther increased their privileges, permitting them to take acade- 
mical degrees in the lay. faculties, and to assume the office of 
advocates in the public courts of justice. 

Frankfort on the Maine has long been proverbially hostile to 
the Jews, especially in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when the number of Jews resident in that city is computed to 
have amounted, upon an average, to nearly thirty thousand. 
They were confined to live in one street, completely separated 
from the houses of the citizens, by a high wall. Every evening, 
both ends of the street were shut up for the night, and no Jew 
was on any occasion suffered, without special permission, to quit 
his prison during the time of Christian worship. A degradin 
toll had long placed them upon a level with beasts of burden. 
Between twenty and thirty German princes, stimulated by the ex- 
ample of the Primate of Germany, in whose dominions Frankfort 
is situated, have been persuaded to abolish these tolls. Still a 
variety of galling restrictions and exactions continue, some of 
which are so frivolous in a political, and so insignificant in a 
financial point of view, that it seems as if they were kept up only 
for the mere pleasure of thwarting this unhappy race of men. In 
Westphalia, however, the Jews have at length obtained the 
rights of humanity, and by a decree passed in Jan. 1808, are 
placed on the same footing as their fellow subjects. 

In the states of the King of Prussia, they, till recently, were 
harassed by vexatious regulations. The father of a Jewish 
family could allow only one, or at most two, of his sons to marry ; 
the rest were condemned to perpetual celibacy. Every Jew, on 
his marriage, was obliged to purchase a certain quantity of 
porcelain, the refuse of the Royal Manufactory. These regula- 
tions were abolished in 1809, and the Jews in the Prussian do- 
minions are now assimilated in most respects to their neigh- 
bours. The Rabbinical system has nearly disappeared, and the 
commercial body is composed of men of better education and 
ao liberality of sentiment than the ordinary class of trading 

sraclites, The origin of this distinction, as well as much of the. 
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increased consideration with which the Jews are now regarded in 
the Polish and Prussian dominions, may be traced to the cha- 
racter and writings of the celebrated Moses Mendelsohn (or 
Mendélshom) who was born at Dessau in Upper Saxony, in 
1729, and passed the greater part of his life at Berlin, where he 
rose to a degree of literary fame, and personal distinction, which 
no other modern Jew has ever attained. Possessed of a vigorous 
i intellect and «in ardent desire for knowledge, he soon selected from 
i the huge mass of talmudieal lore, in the study of which the 

Jewish students had hitherto consumed their years, the works of 
Maimonides, which he perused almost in his infancy with inces- 
sant attention. His intense study, combined with peculiar irrita- 
bility of frame, brought on him, at the age of ten years, a nervous 
complaint of great severity. Arriving at Berlin on foot in search 
of employment, in order to obtain subsistence, he lived for many 
years unknown, and friendless, being frequently without a home, 
and destitute of the common necessaries of life. At length he was 
ts engaged to copy manuscripts by a Rabbi, who discovered his 
talents, and initiated him in the mysteries of Jewish philosophy, 
theology, and jurisprudence. A Polish Jew taught him Euclid’s 
otk Elements, from a Hebrew version; and under the instruction of 

: another friend who supplied him with books, he was soon able 
to read the works of Lecke in the Latin translation. He now 
Ad made rapid progress in the mathematics and modern languages, 
ane especially the English, which he learned chiefly for the sake of 
aa perusing his favourite Locke in hisownidiom. In 1751, he pub- 
ite lished Philosophical Dialogues, with a translation of Rousseau’s 
ie Essay on the Inequality of Man, anda Dissertation on the Sensa- 
te tion of the Beautiful. His subsequent works were numerous, 
a and were so highly esteemed, that he acquired the titles of “ the 
te Jewish Socrates” and * the Jewish Plato.” 

Pe But to raise his degraded nation was his first and favourite 
a object; and both by his personal efforts, and his writings, he 
he unremittingly laboured for their benefit. "The renown which he 
. acquired awakened the genius and intellectual ambition of 
his nation; and many other authors, of eminence, arose in 
consequence of his example.. The progress of the nation 
has, since that period, been strikingly marked: the Talmud 
is becoming an object of just contempt, and the study of it 
is rapidly giving place to more useful and manly pursuits. 
We fear, however, that, with the rejection of their ancient fo 
peries, not a few of the more learned Jews, seduced by the athe- 
istieal philosophy of France, are becoming indifferent to their 
own accredited Scriptures, and that they are only enehenaaas 
ignorance for pride, and superstition for deism. An Englis 
clergyman (the Rev. Lewis Way), who lately made the tour of 
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a large part of Europe, to investigate the state of the Jews, re- 
marks, that the writings of Mende!shom too much resemble those 
of Voltaire, and are by no means likely to lead the Jews from 
Moses to Christ: Mendelshom, in fact, acknowledges the Divine 
legation of neither. His followers, however, very generally con- 
sider Christ as a prophet; though they think themselves quite 
competent to the discovery of sacred truth, and the practice of 
virtue, without any revelation whatever. ‘They are known by 
the name of the “ Reformed Jews,” and have erected a syna- 
gogue at Berlin, in which their worship is performed in a sort of 
cathedral style. ‘The above-mentioned clergyman remarks of 
them : 


‘¢T conversed in one day with four Jews of this description. The 
first was a student of theology in the university ; the second a magnet- 
izing physician ; the third a student in philosophy, moral and natural ; 
and the fourth a merchant, who had more sense than the other three. 
Their opinions, taken together, might build a little Badel: all, how- 
ever, conceived religion to he within the compass of reason and human 
power, and our justification before God to be by the works of man 
alone. The philosopher quoted from Hesiod, ‘ Les dieux ont mis aux 
portes de la sagesse la sueur :’ he thought to climb heaven by labour, 
and that Pelion, well placed upon Ossa, would give him sufficient ele- 
vation. The physician thought he could bring down the heavenl 
spark of faith by the friction and vibration of his wand of steel, and 
impregnate the water in a tumbler with the powers of life. The mer- 
chant thought himself the only righteous man in Berlin, because he 
never asked more for his goods than he intended to take. His words 
and motto were, ‘ Garder ce qui est droit, faire ce qui est juste, cest la 
religion? The theologian seemed never to have heard of Adam, or 
the fall of man; nor had he any notion of the necessity of an atone- 
ment. He considered sacrifice not as typical but as temporal, and sal- 
vation wholly within the power of man in his present state. How would 
the great Apostle have exhorted them all, that, with one accord, they 
should turn from these lying vanities to the service of the tiving God.” 


In Poland, the Jews have been less persecuted than in most 
other parts of Europe. Casimere the Great treated them with 
considerable favour, in consequence of his affection for a beau- 
tiful Israclitess, who interceded with him in their behalf. ‘They 
soon engrossed the commerce of the country, built superb syn- 
agogues, purchased land, and farmed the royal demesnes. Po- 
land has long been the chief seat of Jewish literature, and has 
boasted of many professors of considerable learning. We were 
somewhat surprised to find so brief a narrative of the history of 
the Polish Jews in Miss Adams’s work; but must account for 
the fact, by reflecting that the prosperous portions of human life 
furnish comparatively few materials for history. The Jews 
in Poland are so numerous and powerful as almost to seem, 
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to a cursory traveller, the inhabitants of the country. They 
are generally the proprietors of the inns, post-houses, and 
ferry-boats ; and, by their extensive commerce with society, have 
divested themselves of many of the prejudices which adhere to 
their less enlightened brethren. Mr. Way and his companion 
found them very generally open to religious instruction; and 
they received with avidity the copies of the Hebrew New Testa- 
ment which were put into their hands, ‘They were frequently 
seen collected, in parties, in the public streets, reading or con- 
versing upon the contents of that hallowed volume. Mr. Way 
distributed a considerable number of these Testaments in his 
journey without at all shocking their prejudices; he even entered 
their synagogues and schools, and argued the points at issue be- 
tween them and Christians, without once meeting with interru 
tion. ‘There is scarcely a town in Poland in which there are 
not frequent instances of Jews entering Christian communions 
and receiving the sacrament of baptism; and though it is to be 
feared, that secular policy, and an indifference to all religions, 
is too generally the real cause of these professed changes of 
sentiment, yet the fact certainly argues the decline of prejudice, 
and seems to open a favourable opportunity for the labours of 
those benevolent societies which are exerting their efforts to pro- 
mote the conversion of the Jews to the Christian faith. 

The fluctuation of policy towards the Jews on the part of Rus- 
sia exhibits a remarkable revolution of the public sentiment of 
modern Christendom. ‘The Jews were formerly excluded from 
Russia: they are now not only tolerated, but encouraged. The 
Emperor Alexander issued an Ukase in 1805, which, among 
other privileges, granted them the liberty of educating their 
children in any of the schools or universities of the Russian em- 
pire. This benevolent monarch, and the leading members of his 
administration, have since exerted themselves in a variety of 
ways for this long-persecuted race of men; of whom there are 
said to be not less than two millions in the Russian dominions. 
We have seen a copy of an imperial edict, dated March 25th, 
1817, which states, that ‘‘many examples having. reached the 
royal knowledge, of Hebrews who, after they have been, by the 
grace of God, convinced of the truth of Christianity, and have 
embraced, or are willing to embrace, the Christian faith, and 
to be united with the fold of the good Shepherd and Redeemer 
of our souls,” have been persecuted by their brethren and sus- 
pected by their new friends, his Imperial Majesty offers to such 
converts his favour and protection, and enjoins the authorities 
of his empire to second his benevolent intentions. Settlements 
are further appointed for their use, and lands are set apart, 
free.of rent, “ for an everlasting possession to them and their 
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terity.” To the Ukase is added a variety of regulations for 
their benefit, with an order that its benevolent provisions shall 
be promulgated throughout: the Russian dominions, and carried 
into effect, without fee or reward, by the public authorities. . 
Holland has always been comparatively favourable to the Jews. 
The lenity of the government, by giving free scope to their com- 
mercial genius, has enabled them to accumulate. wealth ; ‘and the 
many learned Rabbies who have flourished in that kingdom, 
prove that they have not been wholly inattentive to more liberal 
avocations. Among their celebrated men, is enumerated Me- 
nasses Ben Israel, the friend of Grotius, Episcopius, and other 
eminent Christian literati. He wrote a variety of learned works, 
and negociated in person with Oliver Cromwell, for granting 
certain privileges to the Jews in England. Uricl Acosta also, 
who, like Menasses Ben Israel, was born in Portugal, but passed 
his life in Holland, is celebrated not less for his learning, than his 
misfortunes. His deism and religious tergiversation offended all 
parties, Jews as well as Christians. He was in consequence 
twice excommunicated by his brethren; and the last time, in 
spite of a promise of being kindly received, was treated with 
circumstances of the most deliberate. and gratuitous ignominy ; 
he was made to enter the synagogue, dressed in mourning, with a 
black torch in his hand, to confess that he. deserved a thousand 
deaths; and to submit, not only to a public scourging, but to lie 
down at the threshold of the building, and to be tredden on by 
the rabble. Exasperated, or broken hearted, at this unexpected 
infamy, he put an end to his wretched life with a pistol. Spinoza, 
the Justinian of atheism (for he collected its ““membra discerpta,” 
into a sort of regular code), was a native of Amsterdam. He 
was a Jew by birth, a Christian through policy, but an atheist in 
ma les. But his learning and talents were indisputable; and 
ad they taken a more honourable scope, would have added 
es lustre to his native country. Gregoire, in his Histoire des 
ectes Religieuses, mentions a number of Jews of literary celebrity, 
at present resident in Holland, and bears high testimony to their 
industry and talents. | 
But even in Holland, the Jews, though comparatively favoured, 
have not been free from odious and inquisitorial restrictions. 
They were forbidden the exercise of the arts and professions ; 
. and a Jew at Amsterdam, who supported a superannuated mother 
his exertions, could not, without great vaste and delay, 
obtain even the privilege of pursuing the business of a locksmith, 
A. benevolent society, whose views embrace all Holland, and 
whose motto is Pro bono publico, has in the first article of its re- 
gulations excluded the Jews. The same remark applies to other 
societies, asthe Felix Meritis, &c. 
VOL, XIV. NO. XXVIII. ZA 
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The Jews in Holland are about sixty thousand in number, 
two thirds of whom reside at Amsterdam. Since the French re 
volution, they have been admitted to the usual civil privileges of 
the community, and many have distinguished themselves as much 
by their talents, as their wealth. A schism some time since oc- 
curred, which gave rise to much vehement controversy and legal 
litigation. The new community are the “ Liberales,” of the 
sect; they exclude from their liturgy all imprecations against 
other persuasions; and prohibit the interment of their “dead 
under forty-eight hours, contrary to the Jewish custom, which 
superstitiously precipitates the performance of that last ceremony, 
af before it is always possible in cold climates to ascertain the death 
He of the party. 
icy Yo narrate the vicissitudes and persecutions of the Jews in 
Hae! that most bigoted, and any thing but Catholic country, Spain, 
an would reguire a volume instead of a paragraph. We have al- 
it ready seen, that during the time of the Saracen power in Spain, 

they were more or less protected by their Pagan advocates; and 
the subsequent wars between the Christians and Mohammedans, 
b left neither party much leisure to think of molesting the Jews. 
: ie But the eleventh, twelfth, and part of the thirteenth centuries, 

) witnessed a complete change of their condition; and so great 
were the persecutions carried on against them “during those 
periods, that Abarbanel, a celebrated Jewish writer, “asserts, 
that the crusaders alone, by their cruelties, caused more Israelites 
to abandon Spain, than Moses conducted out of Egypt. James I 
of Arragon treated them with kindness, and directed several 
Dominican friars to learn Hebrew, in order to convince them of 
their errors. Alphonso X of Castile, patronized them because 
he was himself a man of science, and made it his policy to en- 
courage learned men of whatever religious denomination. He 
found the Jewish doctors of great use to him, in compiling his 
celebrated astronomical tables. Under his protection they 
flourished, though not without numerous plots and false accusa- 
tions on the part of his Christian subjects. ‘The Jews by their 
own infatuation brought on, as was almost constantly the case, 
their subsequent miseries; for, listening to false Messiahs, they 
a suffered themselves to excite the prejudices of their neighbours, 
i and not unfrequently in various parts of the world, broke out 

i into open opposition to the authorities of thecountry. Alphonso 
the Eleventh, though, like his predecessor, a friend to the Jews, 
was prevailed upon by his subjects to pass a decree against them, 
on account of an indi by 4 
Jewish boy. The clamour of the ce was so violent, that a 
council was convened to peel a they should be put to 
death or only banished. ‘The latter being preferred, they were 
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commanded to leave the kingdom in three months; an edict 
which would have been executed, had it not been afterwards 
ascertained that it was a young Christian, and not a Jew, who had 
inadvertently committed the alleged crime. 

The imagination of our readers, aided by the foregoing cir- 
cumstances, will easily supply what our limits oblige us to omit 
on the subject of Spanish persecutions. Vincent Ferrier, who 
was canonized for his miracles and zeal in converting the Jews, 
induced more than twenty-five thousand openly to abandon their 
religion; but it was well understood by all parties, that penal 
severities were the real, whatever might be the ostensible argu- 
ments which swayed the minds of the new devotees, who were 
more than suspected of still retaining in private all the rites and 
peculiarities of their own religion. ‘The consequence was, that 
the Inquisition, which was expressly established by Ferdinand 
and Isabella of famous memory, to prevent the relapse of Jews 
and Moors, was directed to devote close attention to these delin- 
quents, of whom seventeen thousand were devoted to severe cen- 
sures and penances, two thousand were put to death, and many 
submitted to long imprisonment and tyrannical personal degra- 
dations. Even the repositories of the dead were not spared ; the 
bodies of suspected persons were disinterred and burned at the 
stake, and the estates of the deceased confiscated, their children 
- being declared incapable of succeeding to them. 

At length, to consummate the catastrophe, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, having completed the reduction of the Moors, improved 
their leisure by issuing an edict for the immediate expulsion of 
the Jews from their dominions. Nearly a million of persons 
are stated to have abandoned the kingdom in pursuance of this 
decree; even Abarbanel, the personal favourite of the king and 
queen, could not avert the stroke, but migrated to Venice, 
where he soon arrived at great distinction. ‘The sufferings of 
the Jewish emigrants were incalculable. Some of the vessels 
took fire; others were so heavily laden that they sank; others 
were wrecked ; and in one a Spanish pilot formed the resolution 
of murdering his victims, to revenge the death of the Saviour of 
mankind. ‘The pathetic remonstrance of the Jews prevented his 
executing his resolution; so that he contented himself with 
stripping them naked and landing them on a desert shore, where 
part perished by hunger, part were destroyed by beasts of prey, 
and part were rescued by the humanity of the master of a vessel, 
who hap to discover their miserable condition. __. 

It would be endless to follow the steps of these refugees to their 
places of asylum. Man ht refuge in Portugal, where, upon 
the payment of eight go ucats per head, they were promised 
protection ; but the reigning king some time after marrying the 
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daughter of erdinand and Isabella, was prevailed upon to issue 


Pi an edict for their expulsion. Many abjured their religion on this 
‘al; occasion, to prevent being robbed of their children, who, as we 
BS | have already mentioned, were ordered to be forcibly taken from 
ei their parents, in order to be educated in the Christian faith. So 


at many delays were invented to retard the departure of the exiles, 

1 that numbers were obliged to remain in the kingdom, and were 
sold as slaves. Overwhelmed with their afilictions, many of 
af these assumed the garb of Christianity, which exposed them to 
ve the merciless severity of the Inquisition, on the least symptom of 
predilection for their former customs. 

The Jews at length, finding themselves baffled in all their at- 
tempts to obtain toleration in Spain and Portugal, migrated in 
Jarge numbers to England and Holland. Multitudes, however, 
availed themselves of the liberty of dissimulation permitted in 
the Talmud. Externally Catholics, but Jews at heart, they 
abounded in various ranks and professions; not excepting the 
church itself. By pretending unusual zeal for the Romish 
faith, they have generally passed unobserved; and it has been 
said, that when a house is more than usually decked with lamps 
and relics, and the owner celebrated for being the most rigid 
devotee in the parish, the probability is, that the family are 
Israelites in disguise. ‘The celebrated Spanish Jew Balthasar 
Orobio, eminent for his mathematical and metaphysical erudi- 
tion, and who, himself, though a professor in the university at 
Salamanca, was a Jew at heart, and was most inhumanly treated. 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition on suspicion of that fact,, 
attests that many even among the Spanish grandees and clergy 
were Jews, and that Franciscan monks, Dominicans, and Jesuits, 
resorted annually in disguise to the synagogue at Amsterdam, 
to confess and expiate their dissimulation. in Portugal the name 
of a Jew isa term of such high reproach, that the government 
found it necessary to enact Hs which forbids any one to call 
another by that appellation, and exonerates the accused party, if 
in the heat of his indignation he stab the offender to the heart. 
For the present behaviour of the Spaniards to the Jews we refer 
: our readers to the Royal Embroiderer and his most Holy Inqui- 
ne sition, who, no doubt, can give a satisfactory account of their 
Nor was the treatment of the Jews, for some centuries, on the 
‘ other side of the Appenines, one degree more merciful. The in- 
: consistency and caprice of the French nation, in their conduct. to 
7 this people, were scarcely less remarkable than their. cruelty. 
ZZ Expulsions and recalls followed each other in rapid successions 
i! {n 1182, Philip the August, under pretence of piety and zeal for 
| God, banished their persons, but retained their.property. Soon 
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after, he ordered them to be recalled; and appeased the minds 
of the zealots, who remonstrated on the occasion, by alleging 
that his object was to extort money to defray the expenses of the 
crusade. St. Louis confirmed and extended the oppressive laws 
in existence against them: he commanded then), as various other 
monarchs, in other countries, have often done, to wear a degrad- 
ing badge of distinction, and prohibited their having any inter- 
course with Christians, During his reign, when a Jew appeared 
to give evidence in a court of justice, he was officially addressed 
with the following specimen of forensic eloquence :—‘ May the 
Lord God send you a continual fever or ague, if you are guilty of 
perjury; may he destroy you in his anger—you, and your fa- 
mily, and your effects ; may the sword and death, terrors and in- 
quietude, pursue you on all sides; may the earth swallow you 
up, like Dathan and Abiram,” &c. &c. We shall not detail the 
various charges brought against this nation at that period, be- 
cause they were pretty much the same as in other countries, as 
were, also, the punishments inflicted upon them. As the most 
common allegation against them (for poisoning rivers, and sacri- 
ficing children on Good Friday, were kept for peculiar occa- 
sions) was usury, so the most common punishment was pecuni- 
ary mulcts, extorted in all the various ways which ingenuity and 
oppression could devise. ‘The practice of usury, whatever it ma 
be in a moral point of view, as far as the disposition of the lender 
is concerned, it is quite clear,\is no crime at all in a commercial 
one, except in so far as it may be prohibited by specific laws. No 
man can lend unless another is willing to borrow; and the terms of 
the contract will not, generally speaking, excced what is required 
by the degree of risk and the comparative pare ofmoney. Per- 
fect security will easily obtain money at the regular market-price $_ 
and impede security must be content to give proportionably 
more. Ef an individual could better himself by going from a Jew 
to a Christian, the option was before him: and though, in either 
case, the probability would be, that, if he was ignorant of the 
nature of the business which he was transacting, he would 
make an imprudent bargain; yet this is nothing more than 
what happens in every other transaction of life; and as much 
applies to a Jew-boy who retails oranges, as to a Jew-broker 
who contracts for national loans. If money had not been wanted 
it would not have been borrowed; and, if the extravagance of 
the terms proved the avarice of the lender, it no less proved the 
benefit which he conferred upon society, by having money to 
lend. Apart, therefore, from restrictive laws, which every sub 
ject is, of course, bound in duty to obey, the Jew committed 
no crime in lending his money to the highest bidders so that 
the constant allegations ‘against the:usutious transactions ef this” 
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nation were founded in ignorance of the nature of public com~ 
merce; which will always find its level, unless prevented by arti- 
ficial restrictions. * 

In 1275, Philip the Bold recalled the Jews, whom his prede- 
cessor, St. Louis, had banished. Philip the Fair again expelled 
them, in order to replenish his coffers with their wealth ; and, 
fourteen years after, Louis X recalled them for a similar reason, 
The price of their return was paying a heavy tax. They were 
also allowed to collect their old debts, on condition of paying the 
king two-thirds; but were not to lend money on bond, or to 
dispute, either publicly or privately, on the subject of religion. 

Their expulsion by Philip the Tall gave rise to bills of ex~ 
change; for not being allowed to carry away their property in 
bulk, they gave the foreign merchants bills upon those to whom 
they had entrusted it; which bills were regularly accepted and 
discharged. ‘This most useful invention, by which merchants in 
reinote places can procure the value of their commedies without 
the inconvenience of exporting silver or gold, or more bulky 
articles, produced a particularly favourable effect upon the un-- 
happy race by whom it was invented; for being masters of this: 
efficacious mode of communication, the richest of them having: 
nothing perhaps but invisible property in their possession, it. 
became impossible for any individual prince or nation to seize,. 
as before, upon their wealth, which at a moment’s notice might be: 
transported wherever they pleased. In order therefore to re-. 
tain their property, it became requisite to keep their persons, 


* The Jews themselves allege, that the aim of their lawgiver, in forbidding 
the Hebrews to lend upon interest, was, to draw closer between them the bonds of 
fraternity, to give them a lesson of reciprocal benevolence, and to engage them to 
assist each other with disinterestedness, 

The intention of Moses, they argue, was, to make of his people a nation of hus- 
bandmen fora long time afier him; and ail his regulations seemed designed to divert 
their attention from commerce. His prohibition must therefore be considered as a 
principle of charity, and not asa commercial regulation. According to the Talmud,, 
it is to be considered as made to a man in wants; for in case of a loan toa mere. 
chant, even though he be a Jew, profit adequate to the risk should be considered 
as lawful, The Mosaic law forbids all manner of interest on loans, not only bes 
tween Jews, but between a Jew and others, without distinction of religion. The: 
loan must be gratuitous, when it is not intended for commercial speculations... 
These humane laws, however, were made for a people who then formed a state, 
and held a rank among nations.—If the remnants of this people, now scattered’ 
among all nations, are attentively considered, it will be seen that, since they: 
have been driven from Palestine, they no longer have hada common country,. 
and therefore have no longer to maintain among them the primeval equality of 
property. 

Such was the drift of the argument employed by the Jewish deputies.at Paris, im 
their conference with Bonaparte’s commissioners. They added that, although at-. 
tentive to the spirit of their legislation, they were sensible that the letter of 
the law could no longer be obeyed when its principle was done away; and - 
they, therefore, were accustomed without scruple to leud money on interest to 
ttading Jews, as weil as tomen of different persuasions, 
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which rendered it necessary to restrain persecution within the 
limits of endurance. 

We pass over their succeeding fortunes in France till the 
riod of their Gnal expulsion in 1304. In the course of the fol- 
lowing ages a few families were occasionally allowed to inhabit 
particular places on payment of large sums of money; but even 
as jate as 1718 we find the merchants of Mentz uniting to peti- 
tion against this indulgence; and similar complaints continued 
to be made in other quarters till the time of the Revolution, which 
effectualiy abolished all restrictions, good and bad, and invested 
the Jews with the usual rights of citizens. ‘ihe efforts of Bona- 
parte to naturalize and domesticate them are well known, A 
solemn meeting of their leading men was convened at Paris ia 
the summer of 1806; where such questions were asked as were 
convenient to Bonaparte to propose, and such answers returned 
as were prudent for them to oijer. A grand Sanhedrim was 
subsequently convoked, which met in 1807 under circumstances 
of great pomp and solemnity, in order “ to convert into religious 
doctrines the answers which had been given by the Jewish + 
ties.” ‘Lhe whole was evidently a master-piece of policy im Bo- 
naparte, who completely succeeded in gainmg the Jews over to 
his interest. ‘Lhe leading members of this Sanhedrim were pro- 
bably many of them mere Deists, wlio cared no more for Moses 
than jor Mohammed. ‘They certainly had no suffrages from 
their brethren not under the I’rench dominion, and some of the 
Jews in England strongly protested against their proceedings. 

. The fortune of the Jews in Italy has varied with the character 

of the reiguing pontifi. Generally speaking, the heads of the 
Romish church have acted favourably towards them, and have 
admitted them into their dominions when expeiled from other 
countries. ‘They have long been numerous in the ecclesiastical 
state, where as late as the middle of the last century they are said 
to have possessed nearly a hundred synagogues, some of which 
were in Rome. They had also an academy in that city, and af- 
fected superiority over their brethren in other parts of Italy. 
They have had several men of eminence among them, of whom 
Tremellius is best known, from his having become a convert to 
Christianity, and translated, in conjunction with Junius, the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew into Latin. David Bomburg; a 
Jew from Antwerp, settled in Venice, and was the first person 
who printed the Hebrew Scriptures. 

A few, however, of the popes violated the general paricy of 
their order, by persecuting the Jews. Paul 1V compelled 
to burn their books, and to sell their lands, with many other 
gang inflictions. During his pontificate, eighty converts from 

udaism having pretended to be possessed with evil spirits, ace 
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cused their unbelieving brethren of bewitching them in order to 
revenge their apostasy; in consequence of which the whole race 
would have been expelled by the credulous pontiff, had not a 
Jesuit examined the witnesses by scourging, and detected the 
fact, that the whole was a plot of the courtiers to enrich them- 
selves with the plunder of this devoted race. | 

Such has been in various ages the conduct of a large part of 
our continental neighbours towards the descendants of Israel. It 
would be truly gratifying to us as Britons, to have to show that 
in our own happy land, where the just rights of man have been so 
long known and secured, the reverse of these melancholy scenes 
had taken place; and that the Jews had enjoyed, in common 
with their fellow men, all those privileges which could be con- 
ceded without injury to the recognized religion and government 
of the country. The just extent of these we are not Sout on the 
pemeent occasion to Socket: but a very slight knowledge of our 

1istory is sufficient to show that whatever they may be, they have, 
till within a comparatively recent period, been studiously withheld 
from this much abused people. 

The annals of our native country are too familiar to our 
readers to require that we should enter into a lengthened detail 
on the subject of the treatment of the Jews by our forefatliers. 
William the Conqueror is supposed to have introduced them 

into this country, having brought a large colony of them from 

Rouen, in Normandy, for a stipulated sum of money. They 
7 had a place assigned them for their residence, and were by law 

considered as vassals to the king, who could dispose of their per- 
sons and property without their own consent. Still they flou- 
ree rished, and were the most opulent and intelligent portion of the 
1g laity, and were the only bankers, or as they were generally called 
Abe in those ages, the usurers, of the times. They visited the Con- 

! tinent, conducted what existed of foreign commerce, and made 
themselves useful to the church itself, by their skill in executing 
gold and silver ornaments for the sacred edifices. 

William Rufus, who made no pretence to religion, greatly fa- 
voured them, and even appointed public meetings in London, to 
hear them dispute with the Roman Bishops. Henry II protected 
them, and allowed them burying places on the outside of avery 
} city where they dwelt.. In his reign, the Parliament at North- 
ie ampton proposed to assess them, towards the projected war, at. 
ia 60,0001. while all the Christians in England were to pay but’ 

| 70,0001.; a proof, as has been justly observed, that either the 
I Jews were extremely rich, or the Parliament shamefully tyran- 
/ nical. ©The accession of Richard I caused a grievous reverse in 
their condition; for having hastened in large. numbers: to, 
‘ London, to. present valuable gifts, in order to secure the Royal), 
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protection, a report spread, that they had conspired to bewitch 
the King, and that, in honour of the coronation, a general order 
had been in consequence given for their massacre. Numbers 
lost their lives by the popular fury on that occasion; and the 
persecution continued for nearly twelve months longer through- 
out the country. 

The crusade under the same monarch added greatly to their 
sufferings; for though they had lent their money to a lar 
extent on the occasion, the people were not satisfied, but rose in 
several places, resolved, if possible, to exterminate the whole race. 
We need not add, that as usual, they seized upon their property. 
At York, where the Jews were great money-lenders, and lived in a 
yr manner, their opulence excited the popular envy, to 
shield themselves from which they took refuge in York Castle, 
under the protection of the governor. Suspicion, however, aris- 
ing, that the governor intended to betray them, they one da 
refused him entrance, upon which he applied to the sheriff, and to 
the most powerful of the violent party, who were deeply in debt to 
the Jews, and an order was given to attack the castle. This order 
was soon revoked, the superior citizens having refused them 
aid to execute it; but the rabble having determined upon, and 
begun the assault, the Jews seeing there was no chance of escape, 
set fire to the towers of the castle, and, destroying their wives and 
children, put a period, to their own lives. Five hundred thus 
perished, and the few who surrendered were murdered by the 
populace. D’Israeli relates in his “ Curiosities of Literature” 
that a canon regular led the assault in his surplice, exclaiming, 
“ Destroy the enemies of Jesus,” but doubts whether this spi- 
ritual laconism, or the hopes of immense plunder, had the 
greater share in invigorating the arm of the brutal rabble. 
{mmediately after the massacre, the numerous parties who were 
indebted to-the Jews repaired ta the Cathedral, where the bonds 
were deposited, and dléchseged their debts by seizing and 
burning them with great solemnity in the church. The king 
gave strict orders to the Chief Justice to make severe examples 
of the delinquents: but he considering the whole as but the 
frenzy of the multitude, contented himself with levying a fine 
upon the opulent inhabitants, and depriving the sheriff and 
governor of their offices. 

These persecutions having caused many of the Jews to leave ~ 
the kingdom, John, upon his accession, granted them a charter, 
confirming their ancient privileges, relying upon which, many 
returned, and were more cruelly plundered than before. The 
odium attached to their usurious practices made the people fre- 
quently demand their expulsion; but the kings generally found’ 
it'a more advantageous ‘way to exact pecuniary fines. ‘These’ 
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exactions made them still more usurious; for the interest of 
money will always more or less conform to the risk and odium 
attending the transaction; and the Jews knowing that they 
should deprived of one half by the king, and perhaps be 
murdered for their retention of the other, very naturally rose in 
their demands. 

John, notwithstanding his pledge ef protection, soon ordered 
the whole race, women as wel! as men, to be imprisoned and 
tormented, till they should pay 66,000 marks. ‘The story is 
well known of a wealthy Jew, of Bristol, who having been 
assessed upon this occasion in ten thousand marks of silver, and 
refusing to pay so ruinous a fine, was ordered by the king to have 
a tooth extracted every day, till it was discharged. He submitted 
to the operation, which we may be sure was not very tender! 
performed, for seven days; and on the eighth, overcome with 
pain and dreading new inflictions, consented to satisfy the king’s 
rapacity. 

Henry III, his son, granted to the inhabitants of Newcastle 
the inhospitable privilege that no Jew should reside among them. 


During his reign, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and _ the 
Tg Bishops of Lincola and Norwich, in order to expel them from 
he their dioceses, published injunctions of excommunication to all 
aa who should presume to sell them any provisions. When the 
iP barons appeared in arms against the King, they endeavoured to 
a attach the citizens of London to their interest, by the massacre 
aby of seven hundred of this devoted race. Their houses, on this 
ey occasion, were plundered, and their new synagogue burnt; but 
Hea: being permitted to be rebuilt, it was, some time alter, taken from 
ae! them, by the King, and given to the Friars Penitents, who had 
' : complained that ‘ they were not able to keep the city of Christ 
Ee in quiet, for the great howlings which the Jews made during their 
Ae?! worship.” David Levi, in his Letter to Priestley, says, that the 
Wik Friars in the Old Jewry, having but a small dark chapel gr 
/ yl ing to their Friary, coveted the Jews’ new synagogue, whic 
it stood next to it, and therefore begged it of the King, who was 
4 glad to be furnished with this.pretext for seizing it. 
HED A law passed the House of Commons in the reign of 
i | Edward I, which seemed to promise the Jews a qualified security, 
i] being designed to introduce a regularity in the revenue exacted 


: from them, which had hitherto been an arbitrary demand of au- 
thority. It is true this statute was not in the most liberal spirit, 
as may be gathered from the provision, that “ the good Christians 
| shall not take above half their substance;” but even partial as it 
was, the King, whose prejudices against the Jews were always 
strong, and had been greatly increased by his expedition to the 
Holy Land, does not seem to have much respected it. His 
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exactions and oppressicns continued to increase; while the Jews, 
roaning under their miserics, and having no character to lose, 
endeavoured to repay themselves for their sufierings, by every 
ossible mode of acquiring property. ‘Lhey were accused of 
adulterating the coin, He counterfeit money, and making 
fraudulent exchanges. It is more than probable, these accusa- 
tions were but too well deserved; and we have repeatedly stated, 
that in detailing the miseries of the Jews, we do not wish to 
palliate their crimes. We ouly deprecate the practice of first op- 
pressing them, and then punishing them for disafiection; of tra- 
ducing them, and then wondering that, loaded with infamy, they 
should resort to practices to which iniamy is justly attached; of 
eee their exercising the ordinary modes of procuring a 
ivelihood, and then finding fault because they make use of those 
which lie within their power. ‘The habits of the Jews, and the 
genius of their nation, seem eminently to fit them for commercial 
exchanges; but much of the avarice, and subtlety, and fraud, with 
which their intercourse with Christians has been marked, must 
be attributed to the restrictions and hardships under which they 
have laboured. A degraded people can never be expected to ex 
hibit an exemplar of the generous virtues; or a slave, the unsus- 
pecting aud unsuspected integrity of a free man. It would have 
been contrary to the usual course of human history, and the prin- 
ciples of the haman heart, if the Jews, treated as they have usually 
been, should |.ave turned out otherwise than they have usually 
done. We see already, that mild laws, increasing civilization, 
and the extension 1 of education among them, have greatly im- 
proved their char: \cter; and among the most honourable, as well 
as most wealthy merchants and bankers of Kurope, may be enu- 
merated many mempep, * Of this community. We have not much 
to say for the lower orde, “Ss among them, who are too often noto- 
riously the pests of society = Yet we can pity while we blame; 
and a moment’s consideratiy ™ Of the difficulties in the way of a 
poor but honest Jew, who lab US to subsist in a Christian country, 
will show. that much of the cp “™#iNality alleged against them is ra- 
ther incidental to their circums, “#8¢¢S than peculiar to their dispo- 
sition; except, indeed, in the 4 propensity to evil is 
radical in us all. ‘The Jewsare , '#™¢d for not attending to agri- 
cultural pursuits; but where isan “2glish farmer to be found who 
would take one into his service? \ " ™@PY places the admission 
of a Jew child into a worksho story would be a signal for a 
p or fa : 
general revolt throughout the concea ‘? to say nothing of the 
fact that the Jew himself is naturalla _ confined to large towns, 
where alone he can meet with acacia | af congenial views with 
frequent the public services his outer 
urn to our narrative—In con y 
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raised against them in the reign of Edward I, all the Jews in 
England were imprisoned in one day; and two hundred and 
eighty were executed in London alone, besides vast numbers in 
other parts of the kingdom. ‘Their houses, lands, and goods, were 
confiscated ; and, at length, to complete this arbitrary scene, the 
whole race, to the number of sixteen thousand five hundred, were 
banished from the kingdom, never to return, under pain of death. 
The trifle allowed them out of their property to defray their ex- 
penses to foreign countries, was very ssacievilty seized by the sea- 
men of the Cinque Ports; who, to add to their calamitics, threw 
some hundreds of them into the sea. After this expulsion (anno 
1290), the Jews never appeared again in a bodyin England, during 
three hundred and fifty years. 

When England became a republic, Holland became a respect- 
able object of emulation: and Cromwell, who had the sagacity 
to discern the commercial benefits which the Jews had conferred 
upon that country, resolved to invite their return to England. 
He was however too well aware of the unpopularity of the 
measure, and too anxious to conciliate the clergy, to attempt 
this on his own responsibility. He therefore summoned a 
convocation of divines, and other persons of influence, to 
whom he declared, in his usual style, “ that since there 
was a promise of the conversion of this people; and the gospel, 
in its primitive purity, was preached in England; their recall 
might be a means of inducing them to embrace; Christianity.” 
Dr. Goodwin, and a few others, exerted themse {ves in the same 
cause; and Manasseh Ben israel, who har { come over to 
England for the purpose, endeavoured to ¢ snciliate the lead- 
ing men of the commonwealth to the mesure. But all these 
bi) exertions were unsuccessful; for the min¢\s of the lower orders 
i of the people were too strongly entrenche 4 in prejudices to allow 

of their willingly admitting a single Je yw into the country. 
1 few, however, occasionally came over , and were permitted to 
re exercise their religion. 
if Charles IT, being indifferent to r gljcion, and having no ob- 
jection to bribes, connived at thei » settlement; but the parlia- 
| ment never abrogated the decree which expelled them as aliens 
Tp in the eye of the law. They we 6 not permitted to purchase 
houses, or to exercise dignified -ofessions. James II remitted, 
in their favour, the alien dut . oy exported goods; but the 
iG Christian merchants, fearing t’ the same would be 

extended to imported goods je, petitioned against this regula~ 
tion, which, to their great j pe ieee rescinded at the Revolution. 
In the reign of Anne, the chaveh' ‘of England appears to have 
used some efforts for thei “'r conversion to Christianity, and; in 


one instance at least, with -siccess. 
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The passing of the Naturalization Bill in 1753, with the dis- 
graceful scenes that ensued, and its consequent repeal in the very 
next session, are facts too recent to need more than a simple 
mention. Since that period, the Jews have no longer been sub- 
jected to the kind of injuries which we have so amply detailed. 

‘hey are now indulged in ail the free exercise of their religion ; 
their personal liberty is ensured; and they share every civil right 
necessary to the acquisition or security of property. Their reli- 
gion prevents their qualifying themselves fur various offices, by 
means of the usual tests; but they do not appear to have an 
thing to complain of, nor, in point of fact, are they heard to do 
so. Many of them are well educated; a few among them are 
men of considerable learning or science; a large class are wealthy 
and respected capitalists; and some have been distinguished by 
their benevolence and public spirit. ‘These classes have repeat- 
edly remonstrated with the less honourable members of their com- 
munity on the iniquitous modes of life in which too many of them 
indulge; and it is to be earnestly hoped, that the increase of 
education among them will greatly tend to check the evil. 

In the year 1800, a seciecty was formed in London with a view 
to attempt their moral and religious improvement. Lectures 
were established, tracts distributed, and schools instituted for 
this purpose; but the pecuniary affairs of the society becoming 
embarrassed, and inconveniences being foreseen, on account of 
the nature of its constitution, which consisted of Christians of 
various denominations, it was agreed, in 1815, to render it 
strictly a church of England institution; and a munificent indivi- 
dual relieved it from its pecuniary embarrassments. ‘Two great 
and excellent persons, the Bishops of Gloucester and St. David’s, 
consented to become its patrons. Since that period, its proceedings 
and progress have assumed a character of extreme interest; and its 
concerns appear to have been conducted with strict integrity, and 
with considerable success. Its great work has been the transla- 
tion of the New Testament into Biblical Hebrew; a plan which 
bids more fair than any that has yet been pursued to invite the 
attention of these people to Christianity. ‘he Jews upon the 
Continent have accepted this work with considerable avidity ; 
and, from the veneration of the nation for their sacred language, 
it is to be reasonably hoped that it will prove of great utility 
in diminishing their prejudices against the Christian religion. 

We have not had an opportunity, in this slight sketch, 
of noticing the general condition of the Jews in Asia and 
Africa since the time of the crusades: their state in Europe 
is that which we wished at the present moment to a more 
immediately, before our readers; though, in an historical point 
of view, few subjects are more interesting than some of the 
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questions connected with their oriental dispersions and wander-~ 
ings. Ithas been conjectured, with considerable probability, that 
the recently discovered Affehans are the descendants of the ten 
tribes; and the narratives of voyagers and travellers, within the 
last few years, have brought many curious notices to light re- 
specting the migrations of this people. 

Of their condition in the New World not much need be said, 
as their numbers there are not very large; and the more recent dis- 
covery of that quarter of the globe has exempted them from those 
calamities which would have attended their footsteps had Colum. 
bus existed five centuries earlier. We must, however, just notice, 
in honour of our author, whom we have too long fergotten, and 
to whose work we refer our readers for ample and _ interest- 
ing, though sometimes desultory details, that, in the United 
States, they enjoy the privileges, and discharge the duties, of 
faithful citizens, and live in terms of peace and political unity 
with their neighbours. 


Art. XI1V.—Specimens of the British Poets; with Biographi- 
cal and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry. By 
Thomas Campbell. 7 vols. Svo. London, 1819. 


"THERE is sometimes a disadvantage in acknowledged high 
reputation. It is natural to exact in proportion to our estimate 
of ability: and where, as is often the case, ability is rated above 
its due standard, the disappointment of the expectations formed 
is in the ratio of their vehemence or excess. Mr. Campbell has 
long been connected in the public mind with the classical asso- 
ciations of modern English poetry: he has also given proof, in 
literary journals, we believe, but at least in oral lectures, of his 
proficiency in philosophical criticism. It was quite in course 
that the announcement of a selection from the ‘English poets, 
with critical dissertations, by one who was himself admired as a 
poet, and known as an accomplished and acute literary censor, 
should excite very high expectation : and the public impatience 
was heightened by those procrastinating delays in the completion 
of the work, which brought to recollection the proverbial un- 
ee of pledges, the redemption of which depends on a poet's. 
ustry. 
Much of this expectation is undoubtedly gratified: and there 
is quite a sufficiency of just critical discernment, of pure and 
cultivated taste, of accurate research, and of wary and judicious 
scepticism, to demonstrate the qualifications of the selector and 
biographer for the task which he had undertaken. It cannot, 
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however, be denied that there is also much of disappointment, 
even allowing for exaggerated anticipations. In proportion to the 
proofs exhibited that the public confidence in the selector’s ade- 
quate erudition and ability was not misplaced, is the mortifica- 
tion resulting from the dicovery, that this ability has not been 
unremittingly exerted: that the compiler has allowed occasional 
fits of negligence or moods of languor to paralize his intellectual 
activity, and that he has disappointed us by gaps in the MS, 
precisely where the reader had cagerly sought the instruction or 
amusement of discursive criticism. 

In a work of general biography it is no apology for omission 
to plead, that the subject under consideration has been often 
treated of before. A writer of biography, as well as of criticism, is 
to recollect that he does not write only for the well-informed and 
erudite ; that his sketches and his comments are designed equally 
for those to whom even popular works may not have found their 
way, and to whom that which to himself may appear trite and 
common-placeymight seem pregnant with interest and even with 
novelty: but even the extensively lettered reader is desirous to 
see the old and trodden paths decorated with the flowers of an 
original mind; the authority of no writer is of such precluding 
importance as to extinguish our curiosity to see what another may 
possibly be enabled to contribute of critical elucidation from the 
stores of peculiar research, or the resources arising from particu- 
lar habits of contemplation. So differently are our minds com- 
posed, and so various are the opportunities and circumstances 
which determine and diversify our tastes and our habits of think- 
ing, that there is no subject on which some new light or colouring 
may not be thrown: and from this conviction there arises the 
more eager desire of ascertaining what impressions subjects fami- 
liar to ourselves may have made on minds which we have been ac- 
customed to regard as gifted with the power of original re= 
flection. 

Mr. Campbell has excited these expectations in no common 
degree; and if in some particulars they have been accomplished, 
in others they have been much disappointed. We have felt our- 
selves disappointed, as well by the want of completeness and unity 
in the work, as by Mr. Campbell’s impenetrable reserve on points 
connected with the characters of men or of their writings, respect- 
ing whieh he was in a mamner pledged by his eg undertaking” 
to be explicit. As it is, there is an appearance, if trot of indo-~ 
lence, at least of a want of skillin arrangement. We were led to 
expect a notice beth critical and biographical annexed to each 
respective author: but we are sometimes dismissed with a sctap 
of biography alone ; snd sometimes we have a critical analysis of 
the performances, but are left to hunt at large for the private 
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incidents of the life and the peculiarities of the character of the 
writer. In other instances * to be born and to have died” 
make up the whole history: thus, to our utter astonishment, on 
turning to the name Jonatuan Swirt, we find, born 1667, 
died, 1744.— We learn of Tuomas SouTHERN, that he “ was born 
in Dublin in the year 1660, and died in 1746.”—-Of Tuomas 
Orway we have the same brief notice, that he was bornin 165} 
and died in 1685; and * born 1709, died 1784,” is all that 
Mr. Campbell could afford to Dr. Samuet Jounson ! 

With regard to the selection, there will naturally be as 
great a difference of opinion in various readers, as there exists 
a diversity of tastes and literary habits. Every reader would 

robably complain that his own favourite poem had been taste- 
vk omitted. Some will wonder that Eoisa had not been given 
in the place of the Rape of the Leck; and others again will think 
it strange, that either of these could be preferred to the Essay 
on Man. But the fault of selection in these volumes consists in 
this, that the specimens are too partial and confined: they do 
not convey, what it is the design of this kind of historical collec- 
tion that they should convey, a general and complete view of the 
poet’s character. Of Pope’s ethical, satirical, and pathetic vein 
we know nothing, from perusing his mock-heroic. Of Thomson 
we have not a correct idea from his Castle of Indolence; which 
is foreign to his native and habitual manner. This fault arises 
from the misplaced anxiety to present the reader with whole 
poems, At other times the selections are made upon the proper 
principle of illustrating the various styles of an author. ‘Those 
from Dryden are judiciously extracted for this purpose: though 
specimens of his plays might have been easily included by the 
curtailment of his imitations from Chaucer. Akenside is also 
well displayed; but his lyric poetry, on which he principally 
— is claims to distinction, should not have been over- 
ooked. | 

The Essay on English Poctry, of which the first volume is 
entirely composed, is a rapid and skilful historical sketch, in- 
terspersed with remarks generally judicious and_ occasionally 
brilliant. It commences with the influence of the Norman con- 
quest upon the English language, tracing the formation of our 
tongue from the mixture of the Anglo-Saxon with the French. 
The suddenness of the transition from the pure Saxon to the 
vulgar English, assumed by Mr. Ellis, seems to be satisfac- 
torily refuted: as well as the position of Mr. Tyrwhitt, that the 
use of rhyme was taught us by the Normans. The disserta- 
tion, passing through the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and touching with brevity on Chaucer, whose merits are the 
subject of a critical notice, descants with correct discrimina- 
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tion on the Visions of Piers Plowman, and gives an amusin 
analysis of the “ Confessio Amantis of Gower.” As this social 
worthy is locked up in black letter from the access of general 
readers, we shall extract Mr. Campbell’s lively delineation of his 
characteristic manner. 


\ 

“Gower, though he had been earlier distinguished in French 
poetry, began later than Chaucer, to cultivate his native tongue. 
His * Confessio Amantis, the only work by which he is known as an 
English poet, did not appear till the sixteenth year of Richard II. He 
must have been a highly accomplished man, for his time, and imbued 
with a studious and mild spirit of reflection. His French sonnets 
are marked by elegance and sensibility, and his English poetry con- 
tains a digest of all that constituted the knowledge of his age. His 
contemporaries greatly esteemed him; and the Scottish, as well as 
English writers of the subsequent period, speak of him with unquali- 
fied admiration. But though the placid and moral Gower might be a 
civilizing spirit among his contemporaries, his character has none of 
the bold originality which stamps an influence on the literature of a 
country. He was not, like Chaucer, a patriarch in the family of ge- 
nius, the scattered traits of whose resemblance may be seen in such 
descendants as Shakespeare and Spenser. The design of his Confessio 
Amantis is peculiarly ill contrived. A lover, whose case has nota 
siahaty of interest, applies, according to the Catholic ritual, to a con- 
essor, who, at the same time, whimsically enough, bears the addi- 
tional character of a Pagan priest of Venus. The holy father, it is 
true, speaks like a good Christian, and communicates more scandal 
about the intrigues of Venus, than Pagan author ever told. A pre- 
text is afforded by the ceremony of confession, for the priest not only 
to initiate his pupil in the duties of a lover, but in a wide range of 
ethical and physical knowledge ; and at the mention of every virtue 
and vice, a tale is introduced by way of illustration. Does the con- 
fessor wish to warn the lover against impertinent curiosity ? he intro- 
duces, apropos to that failing, the history of Actaon, of peeping 
memory. The confessor inquires if he is addicted to a vain-glorious 
disposition ; because if he is, he can tell hima story about Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Does he wish to hear of the virtue of conjugal patience ? it is 
aptly inculcated by the anecdote respecting Socrates, who, when he 
received the contents of Xantippe’s pail upon his head, replied to the 
provocation with only a witticism. Thus, with shriving, narrations, 
and didactic speeches, the work is extended to thirty thousand lines, 
in the course of which, the virtues and vices are all regularly allego- 
rized. But in allegory Gower is cold and uninventive, and enumerates 
qualities, when he should conjure: up visible objects. On the whole, 
though copiously stored with facts and fables, he is unable either to 
make truth appear poetical, or to render fiction the graceful vehicle of 

truth.’ (Vol. I. p. 73—76.) 


We then arrive, in our progress through the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, at Surrey and Wyatt: and we are happy to find 
VOL. XIV, NO. XXVIII. 2B 
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that Mr. Campbell does not discover, like the critics of the North, 
that Wyatt, being no poet, may be ene by. We do not 
however assent to the position that in his “ lyrical effusions he 
studied terseness rather than suavity.” There is often a certain 
ballad flow in his numbers extremely natural and pleasing. 

The merits, the deficiencies, and the redundancies of Spenser, 
are touched with the discrimination and decision of original 
thinking and achastened taste. It is justly remarked, that the 
want of popular interest in the Fairy Queen, and the very cursory 
attention directed to it even by those critically competent to 
distinguish the sweetness of his sentiment, and the softness or 
magnificence of his descriptive colouring, can scarcely be ascribed 
to * the tedium inseparable from protracted allegory.” The tale 
of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is instanced as evincing the power of alle- 
gory, however extended, to captivate the fancy and interest the 
affections, if managed and conducted with that rigour and co- 
herence which Spenser, notwithstanding the romantic graces of 
his imagination, must be confessed to have wanted. 

At the close of the sixteenth century we are introduced to 
George Peele, whom our readers will perhaps scarcely recognize 
as an old acquaintance, though his * David and Bethsabe” is 
styled by Mr. Campbell “the earliest fountain of pathos and 
harmony that can be traced in our dramatic poetry. We think 
he rather over-rates the luxuriant images in the speeches of 
Bethsabe and David: the truth is, that it is too luxuriant for 
nature: the apostrophe to Zephyr, as a person, with his sister 
Air, * goddess of lite, and governess of health,” is not precisel 
in the character of Jewish expression: and the rapture of David, 
who wishes that * the silver streams ”’ may in future * play upon 
rubies, sapphires, chrysolites,” is foreign to his character, and 
moreover, in itself, puerile, tawdry, and cold; but the harmony of 
the metre is extraordinary. The following extract from the dia- 
logue between Joab and David bas more of vigour, though still 


somewhat too inflated in the diction to consist with the simple 
energy of passion. 


“¢ David. Thou man of blood! thou sepulchre of death ! 
Whose marble breast entombs my bowels quick, 
Did I not charge thee, nay, entreat thy hand, 
Even for my sake, to spare my Absalom? 
And hast thou now, in spite of David's health, 
And scorn to do my heart some happiness, 
Given him the sword, and spilt his purple soul ? 

“ Joab. What! irks it David, that the victor breathes, 
That Juda, and the fields of Israel 
Should cleanse their faces from their children’s blood? 
What! art thou weary of thy royal rule ? 
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Is Israel’s throne a serpent in thine eyes, 

And he that set thee there, so far from thanks, 
That thou must curse his servant for his sake? 
Hast thou not said, that, as the morning light, 
The cloudless morning, so should be thine house, 
And not as flowers, by the brightest rain, 

Which grow up quickly, and as quickly fade? 
Hast thou not said, the wicked are as thorns, 
That cannot be preserved with the hand; 

And that the man shall touch them must be armed 
With coats of iron, and garments made of steel? 
And art thou angry he is now cut off, 

That led the guiltless swarming to their deaths, 
And was more wicked than an host of men? ‘ 
Advance thee from thy melancholy den, 

And deck thy body with thy blissful robes,  * 
Or, by the Lord that sways the Heav’n, I swear, 
I’j] lead thine armies to another king, 

Shall cheer them for their princely chivalry ; 

And not sit daunted, frowning in the dark, 

When his fair looks, with wine and oil refresh’d, 
Should dart into their bosoms gladsome beams, 
And fill their stomachs with triumphant feasts ; 
That, when elsewhere stern war shall sound his trump, 
And call another battle to the field, 

Fame still may bring thy valiant soldiers home, 
And for their service happily confess 

She wanted worthy trumps to sound their prowess: 


Take thou this course, and live ;—Refuse, and Die.” 
(Vol. I. p. 143, 144.) 


In estimating Shakspeare Mr. Campbell stops short of the 
romantic theory of Mr. Schlegel, and we deem it right to give 
him an opportunity of defending his qualification of that critic’s 
boundless idolatry of our drama’s glory. 


‘** In an abstract view of dramatic art, its principles must appear to 
lie nearer to unity than to the opposite extreme of disunion, in our con- 
ceptions of time and place. Giving up the law of unity in its literal 
rigour, there is still a latitude of its application which may preserve 
proportion and harmony in the drama. 

‘* The brilliant and able Schlegel has traced the principles of what 
he denominates the romantic, in opposition to the classical drama ; 
and conceives that Shakespeare’s theatre, when tried by those prin- 
ciples, will be found not to have violated any of the unities, if they 
are largely and liberally understood. I have no doubt that Mr. Schle- 
gel’s criticism will be found to have proved this point in a considerable 
number of the works of our mighty poet. There are traits, however, 
in Shakespeare, which, I must own, appear to my humble judgment 
incapable of being illustrated by any system or principles of art. I do 
not allude to his historical plays, which, expressly from being histori- 
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cal, may be called a privileged class. But in those of purer fiction, it 
strikes me that there are licences conceded indeed to imagination’s 
* charter’d libertine,’ but anomalous with regard to any thing which 
can be recognized as principles in dramatic art. When Perdita, for 
instance, grows from the cradle to the marriage altar in the course of 
the play, 1 can perceive no unity in the design of the piece, and take 
refuge in the supposition of Shakespeare’s genius triumphing and 
trampling over art. Yet Mr. Schlegel, as far as I have observed, 
makes no exception to this breach of temporal unity ; nor, in proving 
Shakespeare a regular artist on a mighty scale, does he deign to notice 
this circumstance, even as the ultima Thule of his licence. If aman 
contends that dramatic laws are al! idle restrictions, I can understand 
him; orif he says that Perdita’s growth on the stage is a trespass on 
art, but that Shakespeare’s facination over and over again redeems it, I 
can both understand and agree with him. But when I am left to infer 
that all this is right on romantic principles, I confess that those prin- 
ciples become too romantic for my conception. If Perdita may be 
horn and married on the stage, why may not Webster’s Duchess of 
Malfy lic-in between the acts, and produce a fine family of tragic 
children? Her Grace actually dces so in Webster’s drama, and he is 
n poet of some genius, though it is not quite so sufficient as Shake- 
speare’s, to give a * sweet oblivious antidote’ to such ‘perilous 
stuf? It is not, however, either in favour of Shakespeare’s or of 
Webster’s genius that we shall be called on to make allowance, if we 
justify in the drama the lapse of such a number of years as may change 
the apparent identity of an individual. If romantic unity is to be so 
largely interpreted, the old Spanish dramas, where youths grow grey- 
beards upon the stage, the mysteries and moralities, and productions 
teeming with the wildest anachronism, might all come in with their 
grave or laughable claims to romantic legitimacy. 
‘ Nam sic 
Et Laberi mimos ut pulchra poemata mirer.? —- Hor. 

On a general view, I conceive it may be said, that Shakespeare nobly 
and legitimately enlarged the boundaries of time and place in the 
drama; but in extreme cases, I would rather agree with Cumberland, 
to wave all mention of his name in speaking of dramatic laws, than 
accept of those licences for art which are not art, and designate irregu- 
larity by the name of order.” (Vol. I- p. 152—156.) 


Mr. Campbell should however have noticed, that Schlegel 
does not defend the extended unity, which embraces infancy and 
adolescence, by the general laws of the romantic drama; but 
by the peculiar and professed design of Shakspeare in this par- 
ticular play, intimated by the title of ‘ A Winter’s Tale.” 
There is, however, much of justness in Mr. Campbell’s reason- 
ing, as applied to other anomalics in the poet’s dramas: and we 
ourselves perfectly remember something of an obstinate scepticism 
in our minds, when we heard an ingenious philosophic lecturet 
defend the romantic propriety of the sea coast of Bohemia, . - 
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The analysis of Massinger, of Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford and 
Shirley, is very admirable: and we were glad to observe that Mr. 
Campbell does not, like some other modern critics, consider an 
immoral taint as heightening the zest of dramatic enjoyment. 
The criticisms on Milton, on Dryden, and Pope, would have 
been better placed among the critical notices, where the reader 
would naturally look for them. 

The old question, whether Pope was a poet ? which Dr. John- 
son decided in the aflirmative by a sweep of sonorous declama- 
tion, naturally meets us at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Why Mr. Campbell should have closed his Essay on 
English Poetry with the observations on Pope, we are totally at 
a loss to account. ‘That he has spoken of the poets who suc- 
ceeded Pope in their successive biographies is a very insufficient 
reason, and might have equally justified the omission of Pope 
himself. ‘The remarks on Pope, in the body of the volume, 
have a meagre appearance, from their being wholly confined to 
a defence of his private character: the general character of his 
poetry might have been defined in the essay, without descending 
to critical minutia. Surely that dissertation on English poetr 
cannot but be pronounced unsatisfactory and incomplete which 
omits to mark the transition of taste and genius from the school 
of Pope to that which succeded him: a transition which consti- 
tutes a remarkable era in our national poetry. As it is, the essay 
concludes with the superficiality of a Trench lyceum; and 
foreigners, whose extent of acquaintance with our poetical litera- 
ture seldom reaches beyond Pope and Thomson, are now 
plunged in still deeper ignorance, and taught, under the guidance 
of a celebrated English poet, to retrograde still further, and fix 
on the grotto of ‘Twickenham as the boundary of the English 
Helicon. 

We do not think that Mr. Campbell has shown his usual ac- 
curacy of tact in his defence of that which is denominated the 
French school; although we agree with him that Dryden is not 
properly included in it, and that his conceptions have a native 
strength and original raciness, and his expressions an idiomatic 
boldness and peculiarity entirely English. But he bas failed in 
proving what it was his object to prove;—that Pope, and the 
general contemporary writers of his day, were poets in the em- 
phatical sense of the term. ‘I am free to confess,” observes Mr. 
Campbell, “that I can pass from the elder writers and still find 
a charm in the correct and agreeable sweetness of Parnell.” But 
this is not enough; that such poetry may be pleasing is not de- 
nied; but correctness and equable amenity are not the highest 
qualities of poetry: the fever and fire of invention, however 
disfigured * quaintness and false metaphor,” will always suc- 
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ceed in producing a more vivid and lasting impression on the 
fancy, and will always attract more of the adoration that waits on 
the steps of genius, than the happiest and most polished refine- 
ments of elegant mediocrity. 

‘¢ Who now reads Pope?” may be a question calculated to 
give great offence to those who yet retain the associations of their 
youthful reading; but it is not the less true, that whether justly 
or not, he has lost much of his hold on the public mind. His 
Homer indeed is read ; but the temporary and personal subjects 
of his satires no longer interest; and the neat sententious ar- 
rangement of his periods, and the terseness of his numbers, can 
no longer disguise the shallowness of his moral philosophy, or 
the studied artificiality of his cast of sentiment. The epistle of 
Eloisa has, we venture to think, been praised beyond its intrinsic 
merits; it exhibits but faint proofs of original feeling or an ap- 
titude to catch the transitions of passion: not merely the senti- 

ents, but the very expressions are transplanted, not without 

jury, into the verse of Pope, from the Latin letters of Heloisa 
to Abelard. Of the sensible imagery of nature, of that indivi- 
duality which constitutes the picturesque, Pope had but a faint 
perception; of which his translation of the moonlight seene in 
the Iliad, where all that is distinct is confused, and all that is 
solitary disturbed and crowded, is an instance sufficiently noto- 
rious. We agree with Mr. Campbeil that a poet is not exclu- 
sively to be tried by the standard of a sensibility to inanimate 
nature; but we may well doubt the possession of a really creative 
imagination ‘in ahy poct, who, looking on external nature, can 
do no more than transfer to his canvass the traditionary copies 
which others had transmitted. We admit that the works of art will 
task the powers of description, perhaps in an equal degree with 
those of nature; and we think that Milton displays the plasticit 
of his fancy no less when he describes ‘ th’ embowed roof wit 
antique pillars massy-proof,” and the “ stained windows richly 
dight, casting a dim religious light,” than when he directs our 
eyes to the “wandering moon, oft as if her head she bow’d, 
stooping through a fleecy cloud.” But we may remark that 
Milton is not more exquisite in the one species of painting than 
in the other; and we cannot but think this to be the test and the 
triumph of the genuine poet. Mr. Campbell therefore proves 
nothing for his purpose when he speaks of Homer as a “minute de- 
scriber of works of art,” and of Milton as “ full of imagery derived 
from it.” But the truth seems to be, that Pope is not excellent, 
even in that limited branch, for his success in which Mr. Camp- 
bell challenges our respect and admiration: “ the mossy-grown 
domes and spiry turrets,”—the ‘ grots that echo to the tinkling 
rills,” require no peculiar exertion of fancy, and are within the 
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reach of all who are conversant with the common resources of 
verse. 

We conceive Mr. Campbell peculiarly unfortunate in his selec- 
tion of the lines which are meant to impress us with the excellence 
of Pope in familiar description. They are the lines on the 
Man of Ross; and we should have a difficulty in seeking for 
any copy of verses more divested of every thing essentially and 
properly poetical, if we except what never fails him, but what 
is notwithstanding of easy purchase, compactness of measure. 
In the higher provinces of animal or terrestrial nature, we think 
the dying pheasant and the rocks of Zembla, rather examples of 
cultivated versification and the mechanism of poetic art, than of 
that fancy which Mr. Campbell would ascribe to them: and the 
occasionally Virgilian diction in the Essay on Man, furnishes, in 
our judgment, no exception to the principle which we have ad- 
vanced, | 

That Pope had not the “air and fire” which Drayton (we 
think) describes as making a poet’s verses clear, is evident from 
the inequality of his philosophical poem. He is for ever de- 
viating into satire and almost doggrel burlesque, and this on 
occasions when we should naturally look for dignity and elevation, 

** Throughout the Greek tragedians,” observes Mr. Campbell, 
“there is nothing to show them more attentive observers of in- 
animate objects than other men.” ‘They were, however, busied in 
greater things—in heroic character and high and passionate 
emotion. It is not enough to say that “ Pope’s discrimination 
lay in the lights and shades of human mazmers, which are, at 
least, as interesting as those of rocks and leaves.” A nice obser 
vation of manners will not place him on a level with the Greek 
dramatists, who discriminated passions. That traits of manners, 
also, may be as interesting as descriptions of local scenery is 
very possible; but this does not prove that they are equally 
poetical. Sir Plume may “ rap his box,” yet the ** desert caves, 
with wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown,” may be more 
valuable in the estimation of a lover of genuine poetry. It is 
surprising that Mr. Campbell, himself a poet, should conceive 
that external scenery is interesting for its own sake; and that he 
should suffer himself to forget what trains of association may be 
awakened in the mind, even by the fluttering of an autumnal 
leaf. The poet and the reader who are vividly susceptible of 
external objects, will invariably be found to delight in them from 
the sympathetic and associative influence which they exert upon 
the mind. This feeling of the beautiful, and this interest in the 
minute of nature, are always accompanied by a sensibility to 
moral impressions, and a susceptiveness of tender or passionate 
emotion. The observation of real nature, therefore, is some- 
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thing more than a “ botanizing perspicuity:” and as in this 
particular Pope was confessedly deficient, it may at least be sus- 
pected that he was not a genuine poet. When all has been done, 
and when the usual changes have been rung on Eloisa and 
Windsor Forest, on the Prologue to Cato, and the Epistle to 
Lord Oxford, he will take his natural rank where posterity has 
placed him—with the didactic essayists in verse, and the writers 
of satire and the mock heroic. 

The critical nctices in the body of the work, though occasion- 
ally negligent and superficial, are often carefully finished and 
distinguished by just and felicitous remark. ‘The series properly 
begins with Chaucer. We are glad that Mr. Campbell discredits 
the foolish tele, laboriously eked out by Mr. Godwin, of Chaucer's 
“slgene interview with Petrarch: but we must dissent from 

im in his assumption of Chaucer’s * having been the first great 
architect of our versification, in giving our language the ten-syl- 
lable, or heroic measure.” Dr. Nott has, we think, satisfactorily 
shown that the metre of Chaucer was rythmical; regulated by 
the rest or cesura, and not designedly distributed into syllabic 
times. The verses may often ei be so read ; but this is the 
effect of modern custom and association, ‘That Pope has im- 
proved Chaucer, in respect of poetical imagery and expression, we 
cannot agree; we allow that he has made him intelligible, and 
snistthied: and trimmed his numbers. We were atraid that a 
similar improvement would be hinted at in the satires of Bisho 
Hall, but were agreeably disappointed. It is justly said of these 
admirable satires, that they ‘are neither cramped by personal 
hostility, nor spun out to vague declamations on vice; but give us 
the form and pressure of the times exhibited in the faults of coeval 
literature, and in the foppery or sordid traits of prevailing man- 
ners.” ‘The picturesque beauty of the following lines, describing 
a deserted rural mansion, is justly pointed out: 

‘* Beat the broad gates, a goodly hollow sound, 
With double echoes, doth again rebound; 

But not a dog doth bark to welcome thee, 

No churlish porter canst thou chafing see. 

All dumb and silent, like the dead of night, 

Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite; 

The marble pavement hid with desert weed, 
With POM Ay thistle, dock, and hemlock seed. 
* e * * * * * 
Look to the tow’red chimnies, which should be 
The wind-pipes of good hospitality, 

Through which it breatheth to the open air, 
Betokéning life and liberal welfare. — 


~ Lo, there th’ unthankful swallow takes her rest, | 
fills the tunnel with her circled nest.” (Vol. II. 
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We cannot always assent to the glowing encomiums which the 
selector lavishes on favourite pieces or authors ; thus concerning 
an effusion of the age of Elizabeth, entitled ‘ ‘The Soul’s Errand,” 
and classed with the poetry of uncertain authors, he thus mag- 
nificently speaks in his Essay, p. 169: ‘ I know not how that 
short production has ever affected other readers, but it carries to 
my imagination an appeal which I cannot easily account for from 
a few simple rhymes. It places the last and inexpressibly awful 
hour of existence before my view, and sounds like a sentence of 
vanity on the things of this world, pronounced by a dying man, 
whose eye glares on eternity, and whose voice is raised by strength 
from another world.” “What this supernatural strength would 
effect, the reader may perhaps be desirous to know. 

** Tell Physic of her boldness, 
Tell Skill it is pretension, 
Tell Charity of coldness, 

Tell Law it is contention ; 
And as they do reply, 

So give them still the lie. 


“‘ Tell Fortune of her blindness, 
Tell Nature of decay, 

Tell Friendship of unkindness, 

Tell Justice of delay ; 

And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

‘*¢ Tell arts they have no soundness, 
But vary by esteeming, 

Tell schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming ; 

If arts and schools reply, 

Give arts and schools the lie”? (Vol. IT. p. 222.) 


Just, but discriminated praise is bestowed on Carew; who, 
notwithstanding trespasses of a too licentious 
warmth, is one of the most delicate, fanciful, and truly lyrical 
of our elder poets. His verses on a death-bed, and his 
translation of a shipwreck from Petronius, have uncom- 
mon merit in poetical simplicity. Fenton, in a later period, 
deserved also a more respectful mention. As the coadjutor of 
Pope in the Odyssey, whose books cannot be discriminated from 
his own, he must be considered as no insignificant poet. Seve- 
ral of his translations from other authors are disoggihed by 
their elegance. From his original productions something better 
might surely have been culled than the stanzas  ‘ To a Lady 
sitting before her Glass.” Of Hammond, who is, as we think, 
churlishly treated by Johnson, and whose life has a.certain ro- 
manticinterest, something might have been said, both in the way 
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of biography and criticism. Savage deserved equal attention. 
He is called the “son of the unnatural Anne Countess of Mac~ 
clesfield: ” and we hear nothing further but his birth and death, 
We have before observed that Mr. Campbell has no right to 
suppose his readers equally well informed with himself; but does 
he not know that the story so forcibly told by Johnson is contested 
by Boswell? A due tribute is paid to the excellent Watts, as 
the author of “ Logic” and the ‘* Improvement of the Mind; ” but 
his devotional lyrics are, we think, held in too low estimation. 
From the mass of his poetry many finer effusions might have 
been selected than the stanzas entitled “ Few Happy Matches.” 
Though Watts wrote loosely, and sometimes with too little at- 
tention to elegance, he has passages of great poetical spirit. His 
English Sapphics, allowing for the pedantry of the taste in metre, 
contains some noble lines. 

The article on Burns forms a feeling and judicious defence 
both of the poet and the man. In the notice of Cowper Mr. 


Campbell professes his inability to explain the personal allusion 
in.these lines : 


“* Nor he who for the bane of thousands born, 
Built God a church and laugh’d his word to scorn,” 


Surely it is Voltaire, who built in his garden a temple, and 
inscribed it ** Deo erexit Voltaire.” The tone of criticism dis- 
played by Mr. Campbell in his acute analysis of the poet Cowper, 
is more inclining to censure than the just enthusiasm of his ad- 
mirers will easily endure; we shall however conclude our remarks 
with an extract, which may be regarded as a good specimen of the 
spirited manner of the writer. 

*« At the same time, while there is in Cowper a power of simple ex- 
pression—of solid thought—and sincere feeling, which may be said, in 
a general view, to make the harsher and softer traits of his genius har- 
monize, I cannot but recur to the observation, that there are occasions 
when his contrarieties and asperities are positively unpleasing. Mr. 
Hayley commends him for possessing, above any ancient or modern 
author, the nice art of passing, by the most delicate transition, from 


subjects to subjects, which might otherwise seem to be but little, or 
not at all, allied to each other: 


“From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 


With regard to Cowper’s art of transition, I am disposed to agree with 
Mr. Hayley that it was very nice. In his own mind, trivial and solemn 
subjects were easily associated, and he appears to make no effort in 
bringing themtogether. The transition sprang from the peculiar habits 
of his imagination, and was marked by the delitacy and subtlety of his 
powers. But the general taste and frame of the human mind is not 
calculated to receive pleasure from such transitions, however dexter- 


ously they may be made. The: reader’s imagination is never so pas- 
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sively in the hands of an author, as not to compare the different im- 

ressions arising from successive passages ; and there is no versatility 
in the writer’s own thoughts, that will give an air of natural connexion 
to subjects, if it does not belong to them. Whatever Cowper’s art of 
transition may be, the effect of it is to crowd into close contiguity his 
Dutch painting and Divinity. This moment we view him, as if prompt- 
ed by a disdain of all the gaudy subjects of imagination, sporting 
agreeably with every trifle that comes in his way; in the next, a recol- 
lection of the mest awful concerns of the human soul, and a belief that 
four-fifths of the species are living under the ban of their Creator’s 
displeasure, come across his mind; and we then, in the compass of a 
page, exchange the facetious satirist, or the poet of the garden or 
the greenhouse, for one who speaks to us in the name of the Omni- 

otent, and who announces to us all his terrors. No one, undoubtedly, 
shall prescribe limits to the association of devout and ordinary thoughts; 
but still propriety dictates, that the aspect of composition shall not 
rapidly turn from the smile of levity to a frown that denounces eternal 

rdition, 

‘‘He not only passes, within a short compass, from the jocose to the 
awful, but he sometimes blends them intimately together, It is fair 
that blundering commentators on the Bible should be exposed. The 
idea of a drunken postilion forgetting to put the linchpin in the wheel 
of his cavriage, may also be very entertaining to those whose safety is 
not endangered by his negligence ; but still the comparison of a false 
judgment, which a perverse commentator may pass on the Holy Scrip- 
tures, with the accident of Tom the driver being in his cups, is some- 
what too familiar for so grave a subject. The force, the humour, and 
picturesqueness of these satirical sketches, which are interspersed 
with his religious poems on Hope, ‘Truth, Charity, &c. in his first 
volume, need not be disputed. One should be sorry to lose them, or 
indeed any thing that Cowper has written, always saving and excepting 
the story of Misi. zathus and his horse, which might be mistaken for an 
interpolation by Mrs. Unwin. But in those satirical sketches there is 
still a taste of something like comic sermons ; whether he describes the 
antiquated prude going to church, followed by her foot-boy, with the 
dew-drop hanging at his nose, or Vinosa, in the military mess-room, thus 
expounding his religious belief, 


** Adieu to all morality! if grace 

“© Make works a vain ingredient in the case. 

‘¢ The Christian hope is—Waiter, draw the cork— 
“If I mistake not—Blockhead! with a fork! 

© Without good works, whatever some may boast, 
“« Mere folly and delusion—Sir, your toast. 

“‘ My firm persuasion is, at least sometimes, 
“ That heav'n will weigh man’s virtues and his crimes. 
glide and steal along with heav'n in view, 

‘* And,—pardon me, the bottle stands with you.” 


The mirth of the above lines, consists chiefly in placing the doctrine 
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of the importance of good works to salvation in the mouth of a drunk- 
ard, Itisa Calvinistic poet making game of an anti-Calvinistic creed; 
and is an excellent specimen of pious bantering and evangelical rail- 
lery. But Religion, which disdains the hostility of ridicule, ought also 
to be above its alliance. Against this practice of compounding mirth 
and godliness, we may quete the poet’s own remark upon St, Paul: 


*¢ So did not Paul. Direct me to a quip, 
«« Or merry turn in all he ever wrote; 
*¢ And I consent you take it for your text.” 


And the Christian poet, by the solemnity of his subject, certainly iden- 
tifies himself with the Christian preacher; who, as Cowper elsewhere 
remarks, should be sparing of his smile. The noble effect of one of 
his religious pieces, in which he has scarcely in any instance de- 
scended to the ludicrous, proves the justice of his own advice, His 
“« Expostulation”? is a poctical sermon—an eloquent and sublime one. 
But there is no Hogarth-painting in this brilliant Scripture piece. 
Lastly, the objects of his satire are sometimes so unskilfully selected, 
as to attract either a scanty portion of our indignation, or none at all. 
When we expose real vice and enormity, it is with a power that makes 
the heart triumph in their exposure. But we are very little interested 
by his declamations on such topics as the effeminacy of modern soldiers ; 
the prodigality of poor gentlemen giving cast clothes to their valets ; 
or the finery of a country girl, whose head dress is ‘ indebted to some 
smart wig-weaver’s hand.’ There is also much ef the querulous 
laudator temporis acti in reproaching the English youths of his own 
day, who beat the French in trials of horsemanship, for not being 
like their forefathers, who beat the same people in contests for 
crowns; as if there were any thing more laudable in men butchering 
their fellow-creatures, for the purposes of unprincipled ambition, than 
employing themselves in the rivalship of man!y exercise. One would 
have thought too, that the gentle recluse of Olney, who had so often 
employed himself in making boxes and bird-cages, might have had a 
little more indulgence for such as amuse theinselves with chess and 
billiards, than to inveigh so bitterly against those pastimes. 

‘‘In the mean time, while the tone of his satire becomes rigid, that of 
his poetry is apt to grow relaxed. The saintly and austere artist 
seems to be so much afraid of making song a mere fascination to the 
ear, that he casts, now and then, alittle roughness into his versification, 
particularly his rhymes; not from a vicious ear, but merely to shew 
that he despises being smooth ; forgetting that our language has no 
superfluous harmony to throw away, and that the roughness of verse 
is not its strength, but its weakness—the stagnation of the stream, 
and not its forcible current. Apparently, also, from the fear of osten- 
tation in language, he occasionally sinks his expression into flatness. 
Even in his high-toned poem of “ Expostulation,” he tells Britain of 
the time when she was a “ puling starv'ling chit.” 

** Considering the tenor and circumstances of his life, it is not much 
to be wondered at, that some asperities and peculiarities should have 
adhered to the strong stem of his genius, like the moss and fungus that 
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cling to some noble oak of the forest, amidst the damps of its unsunned 
retirement. It is more surprising that he preserved, in such seclusion, 
so much genuine power of comic observation, ‘Though he himself 
acknowledged having written “many things with bile” in his first 
volume, yet his satire has many legitimate objects ; and it is not ab- 
stracted and declamatory satire; but it places human manners before 
us in the liveliest attitudes and clearest colours. There is much of the 
full distinctness of Theophrastus, and of the nervous and concise spirit 
of La Bruyere, in his piéce entitled “ Conversation,’’{with a cast of 
humour superadded, which is peculiarly English, and not to be found 
out of England.” (Vol. VII. p. 352—358.) 


Our opinion is certainly much at variance with some of the 
remarks in the above extract; though the passage is creditable 
to the author’s perspicuity and critical powers. The harmless 
spirit of Cowper’s amusements is very unfairly brought into com- 
parison with games and pursuits, the tendency of which to call 
into exercise very different feelings from those which accompa- 
nied the recreations of the amiable poet is obvious. We suspect 
that Mr. Campbell has not much in common with Cowper, or he 
would have seen in a different light some of those particulars in 
the poct’s character and habits which he has thought fit to mark 
as reprehensible, with a judgment, in our opinion, somewhat too 
fastidious. 

We should not be sorry to see a second edition of these 
volumes, with the blanks in criticism or biography, wherever 
they occur, supplied with the same ability that distinguishes 
the more claborate notices, and with the Essay on English 


Poetry extended to its natural dimensions, and continued to the 
present era. 


Art. XV.—RECORDS OF THE REALM. 


1. Reporis from the Select Committee, appointed to inquire into the 
State of the Public Records of the Kingdom, 8c. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed 4th July, 1800. Folio. 


2. Rotuli Scotia in Turri Londinens?, et in Domo Capitulari West- 
monasteriensi asservati, Printed by Command of his Majesty, 
King George III. in pursuance of an Address of the House of 
Commons of Great Britain. Folio. Vol. I. 1814. Vol. IL. 
1819. London. | ; 


IT isa fact, to which there is uniform testimony, from the days of 
Lord Bacon and Lord Chief Justice Coke to our.own times, that our 
general histories exhibit abundant marksof ignoranceandincorrect- 
Ness, with regard to our national records; and that many of the pub- 
lic statutes, and parliamentary forms of proceeding, were unknown 
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to the most learned men of former times, will be evident to an 
person who will take the trouble of referring to the rolls of parlia- 
ment. It is not difficult to account for this ignorance and incor- 
rectness. Most of the historians, who flourished before the reign 
of king Henry VII, were monks; and man of these residin 
chiefly (if not wholly) in their cloisters, and having but a sll 
fund of erudition, possessed neither inclination nor abilities suf- 
ficient to enable them critically to investigate the history of their 
own country, during the preceding ages; and, thercfore, they con- 
tented themselves with transcribing implicitly such accounts of 
English affairs as they found inserted in those historical manu- 
scripts with which the libraries of their own or of some neigh- 
bouring monasteries happened to be furnished; and took no 
pains to examine the credibility, either of the narratives which 
they adopted, or of the authors from whom they borrowed them. 
A similar indolence in a great measure prevented those religious 
devotees from becoming acquainted with our national affairs, and 
with the political transactions of their own times. 

Inquisitiveness, indeed, was not the characteristic of the inha- 
bitants of the monasteries; whose researches were confined within 
very narrow bounds, and whose attention was principally directed 
to the preservation and aggrandizement of their power and re- 
venues. In fact, they knew little of public affairs, except such 
occurrences as were more notorious, and the topics of general 
conversation. Hence they relied too much upon common re- 
ports, which, without further amy they recorded in their 
chronicles as authenticated truths; although many of them were 
mere fictions, invented by artful and designing men to answer si- 
nister views, and were industriously propagated in order to mis- 
lead the unwary, and impose upon the credulity of the people. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that a// the historians, 
who flourished previously to the accession of the house of Tudor 
to the English throne, were not thus indolent and credulous. 
Some there were, who, anxious to investigate the truth of things, 
with laudable and scrupulous industry, sought for it among the 
records of the kingdom; while others, who filled important of- 
fices in the state, or who (from the business in which they were 
occasionally employed), possessed superior opportunities of ob- 
taining information, have made ample use of those advantages, 
and have transmitted to us both faithful and judicious narratives 
of the transactions of their own times. 

Subsequent historians have been men superior in talents, as 
well as more patient and diligent in research. Besides com- 
paring the materials for the history of former ages, they have en- 

eavoured to find out, and to consult the invaluable public re- 
cords of the country; and have thus been enabled to place many 
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events in a more lucid and accurate point of view. Happily, 
our stores of records’ are justly considered as surpassing, in 
age, beauty, correctness, and authority, all similar muniments 
found in the choicest archives on the Continent; and, by an a 
peal to them, the lawyer and the historian may not only rectify 
the mistakes of former writers, but they will also be enabled to 
trace with accuracy the topography, laws, constitution, and polity 
of the kingdom, both civil and ecclesiastical. 

By far the greater part of the public records, beginning with 
the books of Domesday, has been preserved to us for more than 
seven hundred years: although many have undoubtedly been 
lost or destroyed, particularly during the reigns of king Stephen, 
king John, and Henry III, and also, during the wars between 
the houses of Lancaster and York. 

The attention of parliament appears to have been directed very 
early to the preservation of these public memorials. In some of 
the very first petitions upon the rolls of parliament, * the public 
records are considered to be the people’s evidences: and it is or- 
dained, that they shall be accessible to all the king’s subjects. 
In subsequent ages, sometimes the sovereigns alone, and some- 
times the king and parliament conjointly, interposed to make spe- 
cial provisions and regulations for their due preservation and ar- 
rangement. ‘Thus, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, an inqui 
was instituted concerning the records of parliament, and of the 
courts of Chancery and Exchequer. King James I projected a 
state-paper office, and an office of general remembrance for all 
matters of record; and a commission was issued by king Charles I 
for searching after all records belonging to the crown. Statutes 
also were enacted, at various times, to protect them from falsifica- 
tion, erasure, and embezzlement. 

Unfortunately, however, almost all the provisions established 
by the vigilance of the preceding reigns, were frustrated by the 
civil wars of the seventeenth century: and, although some useful 
steps were taken in the reign of Charles II, by founding the pre- 
sent office for state papers, and reforming the treasuries of the 


common law courts, yet no effectual measures were adopted until 
the reign of queen Anne. 


At that zera, under the sanction of the royal authority, and by 
the advice of lord Halifax and of Mr. Harley (the then Speaker 
of the House of Commons), afterwards earl of Oxford, the desi 
was formed and executed, of publishing that magnificent ater 
tion of state papers and records which the public now possess, 
under the name of ‘ Rymer’s Feedera, and to which Hume and 
other historians of later times are so deeply indebted. As that 


* Rot. Parl. 46 Edw. III. vol. ii. p. 314. 
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eat national work chiefly related to the foreign transactions of 
En land, the House of Lords afterwards; at the instance of lords. 
Halifax and Somers, set on foot an inquiry into the state of our 
domestic records, as connected with its internal laws and govern-: 
ment. That inquiry was prosecuted without intermission, and- 
with many salutary consequences, through the reigns of queen 
Anne and George I, down to the commencement of the reign of 
George II. 

In consequence of the fire which happened at the Cottonian 
Library in:1731, the House of Commons was induced to set on 
foot another inquiry, by its own authority, still more extensive 
and effectual than theformer. It included some of the principal 
repositories of the kingdom; and a very ample report, made at 
the conclusion of that proceeding, together with an earnest and 
unanimous address of the House, in support of the measures 
which it recommended, was laid at the foot of the throne. 

Since that great parliamentary proceeding on the subject of 
records, a period of nearly seventy years elapsed, until the early 
part of the year 1800; when, a variety of circumstances concur- 
ring to render a further — necessary, the state of the public: 
records was brought under the consideration of the House of Com- 
mons. A select committee was, in consequence, appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the public records of Great Britain, and of 
such public instruments, rolls, books, and papers, as they should 
think proper, and to report to the House their nature and condi- 
tion, together with such measures as they should judge proper 
for the better arrangement, use, and preservation of such records. 
‘Towards the end of the same session of parliament, the select 
committee presented to the House the result of their labours, in 
the two connected reports which stand at the head of this article. 


~ 


i The first of these reports, to which we are indebted for part 
él of the preceding information relative to the history of our na- 
At tional records, is an elaborate memoir, containing a vast mass of 
} articulars concerning the present state of the records of Great 
; Britain, the manner in which business is conducted in the various 


offices, together with much incidental matter, of great importance 
in a constitutional as well as antiquarian point of view, and nu- 
| merous valuable suggestions relative to the more commodious ar- 
ah rangement and preservation of the records, and also to perpetu- 
{ aq ating such of them as are of the greatest value, through the me- 
‘ dium of the press. This report is illustrated by nineteen engrav- 
| ings of ancient charters and other records, both public and pri- 
vate, principally representing the modes. of writing which ob- 
1 tained at different times, between the reigns of William the Con- 
queror and Henry VIII. 
The second report contains a systematic view of the contents of 
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all the returns made to the committee of the House of Commons 
from the different record offices throughout Great Britain, and 
which are between three and four hundred in number.* This 
systematic view is twofold, viz. 1. A table of the records, exhibit~ 
ing them classed under the leading heads of our constitution, go- 
vernment, and jurisprudence; and, 2. An arrangement of them in 
alphabetical order, with the addition of explanatory notes, and 
references to the most authentic copies, catalogues, and indexes, 
relating to each of the principal articles. In this alphabetical 
arrangement, in the reprinted reports before us, references are 
made to the pages of the returns contained in the first report, 
which will greatly assist the future researches of the professional 
man, as weil as of the topographer and antiquary. 

Although the labours of the committee of the House of Com- 
mons terminated with the reports, of which we have thus present- 
ed a concise abstract to our readers, the benefit of their inquiries 
has not been lost to the public. Upon the foundation of these 
reports, an address from the House of Commons was immediate- 
ly presented to his Majesty, humbly representing, that the 
public records of the kingdom were in many oflices unarranged, 
undescribed, and unascertained; that many of them were exposed 
to erasure, alteration, and embezzlement, and were lodged in 
buildings, incommodious and insecure; that it would be beneficial 
to the public service that the records and papers contained in 
many of the principal offices and repositories should bemethod- 
ized; and that certain of the more ancient and valuable among 
them should be printed. ‘The address concluded with beseech- 
ing his Majesty to give such directions concerning them as he 
should think fit. 

Accordingly, certain commissions have been issued, under his 
Majesty’s sign manual, appointing various officers of state for the 
time being, and other learned persons, commissioners to super= 
intend the different objects obvi to, in the address of the 

Touse of Commons; and these again have appointed various 
persons conversant in records to be their sub-commissioners in 
the several departments specially assigned to each. ‘The pro- 
gress made by each sub-commissioner is certified in monthly re- 
turns to the commissioners by their secretary, who annually lays 
before the board a summary of all the several works performed m 
each department: on consideration of which, the commissioners 
present to each house of parliament an annual report, or ¢ertifi- 
cate, of the business performed in cach year. 

We have been led to make the preceding inquiries into the 
origin, design, and progress of the record commission: because 


® In 1732, the total number of returns made to the commitice was only eighicen, 
FOL. XIV. NO. XXVIII. ZC 
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we have reason to think, that the numerous and diversified ob- 
jects which are brought under the cognizance of the board, are 
neither sufficiently known, nor duly appreciated. We shall 
not, however, detain our readers by specifying all the benefits 
which have resulted to the public from its labours (and we can 
assure them that these labours are ae and of great import- 
ance), but shall proceed to give them a brief account of the se- 
cond work prefixed to this article—the Rotuli Scotia. We have 
selected this work, partly because it will require only a short 
analysis, and partly because it is one of the most recently come 
pleted publications of the Record commissioners. In a future 
number of our Journal, we may probably consider some of their 
larger and still more important works. 
‘he Rotuti Scotie contain an important collection of records, 
illustrative of the political transactions between England and 
Scotland. They commence with the nineteenth year of Ed- 
ward I, and terminate with the eighth year of Henry VIII. 
With the exception of two rolls, sehen to the thirteenth and 
thirty-fourth years of Edward ITI, which are preserved ——- 
the records, in the Chapter House at Westminster, all the Rotulz 
Scotie are deposited in the Record Office at the Tower of Lon- 
don. This valuable collection of historical documents is very 
correctly printed in chronological order, and with contractions, 
so as to represent, as exactly as possible, the original MSS.; of 
which a fuc-simile is prefixed to the first volume. It is difficult 
a to give an analysis of such a multitude of instruments, which em- 
ij brace so vast a variety of topics. From a careful consideration, 
i however, of the materials which they contain, we may arrange 
a them under the following heads, viz. 
q 1. Political Transaciions of Edward I.—This class of docu- 
| ments relates to the disputed succession to the crown of Scotland, 
on the death of queen Margaret (usually called the Maid of Nor- 
way), without issue, in 1290, which threw that country into the 
utmost confusion; to the claims of king Edward I, as superior 
lord of Scotland; and to the contest between Baliol, Bruce, and 
other competitors for the Scottish throne, which terminated in 


— 


officers; orders for garrisoning, fortifying, and victualling cas- 


i 4 his pronouncing judgment in favour of John Baliol; the attempts 
aa of the king and many of his successors to conquer Scotland; 
| safe-conducts to ambassadors; negotiations, and treaties of peace ; 
if truces; precepts to the lords marchers respecting the keeping 
+ of them, and orders to other persons for the same purpose. 
Tae 2. Naval and Military Transactions.—The records in this de- 
ea partment comprise preparations for wars with Scotland; precepts 
la to the lords marchers and to the sheriffs of counties for levying 
} ie men; orders concerning their pay and provision ; instructions to 
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tles; exemptions from serving in the wars or in garrisons; im- 
pressment of ships and seamen for various expeditions, together 
with notices of the particular classes of soldiers employed, and 
of their arms and other equipnients. 

8. Proceedings relative to Prisoners of War.—'These include ne- 

otiations for ransoming them ; licences and safe-conducts to their 
families and agents to pass and repass; and, in particular, regu- 
lations for the ransom of David (Bruce) king of Scotland, and 
acquittances for it. 

4. Rewards to Partisans.—This class of instruments compre- 
hends grants of estates, &c. generally to persons of Scotland who 
had rendered essential aid to the kings of England, in prosecut- 
ing their claims to the Scottish throne. 

5. Altainders of persons having acted against Edward I, or his 
successors, and grants of pardon to them. 

6. Revenue.— Under this head are contained orders for raising 
money by various means, particularly by customs to be levicd on 
merchandize, especially at Berwick, the grants and orders con- 
cerning which are exceedingly numerous. 

7. Trade.—In this class are comprised licences to Scottish 
merchants to trade in certain English ports, and to English and 
Scottish merchants to trade with foreign ports. 

8. Ecclesiastical Documents.—These include grants of bene- 
fices, licences, and safe-conducts, to persons going on pilgrimages 
to reputed holy places in Palestine and elsewhere. ‘The sate- 
conducts to pilgrims going to visit the shrine of the turbulent 
prelate, Saint ‘Thomas a Becket, at Canterbury, are of frequent 
occurrence. 

9. Miscellaneous Papers, which cannot, with propriety, be re- 
ferred to either of the preceding classes. —These consist of grants 
of wardships ; materials for forming lists of state officers ; licences 
to students in Scotland to prosecute their studies in England, par- 
ticularly at Oxford and Cambridge; and licences to particular 
persons to fight duels, &c. &c. 

The great variety of matters to which the several instruments 
entered on these records relate; the insight which they give inte 
the affairs of both kingdoms, as they stood, either separate from, 
or connected with, each other; and the immediate velsahia which 
many of them have to landed property in the lowlands of Scot- 
land, and in the marches and borders of the two kingdoms, are 
not the least important considerations which recommend these 
records to public attention. ‘They will also enable future histo- 
rians to correct errors, to supply defects, and to clear up many 
obscurities in the histories of Kngland and Scotland: while the 
orders for levymg forces, and also those for collecting provisions 
for victualling fortresses, will furnish data, by which an estimate 
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muay be formed of the comparative population and fertility of the 
different English counties in early times. And, finally, the Ro- 
tuli Scotice will, in various respects, furnish much curious inci- 
dental information relative to the state of England, its manners, 
and usages, during the period which these records embrace. 
The editing of these rolls was confided to the late Mr. Mac- 
pherson (well known as the editor of Wyntown’s Chronicle, and 
other publications connected with the early history of Scotland); 
who completed the first volume, and the greater part of the se- 
cond: and the remainder of the work has been superintended by 
other gentlemen connected’ with the record commission, who 
have executed their task with great fidelity and accuracy. 


Art. XVJ.—Sermons Preached in the Tron Church, Glasgow, by 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow. 
Syo. pp. 525. Glasgow, 1818. . 


44.N original writer, or one who has fairly thought out what he has 
given to the public, and has given what has essentially added to 
the stock of profitable knowledge, is one of a small number, who 
hold a sort of heroic place in the history of the mind, and form an 
era by their single achievements.’ Among the many useful and 
excellent productions by which the press, in these days of mental 
liberty, has redeemed its dishonour, and balanced its injuries, it 
is remarkable how very seldom the instance occurs of a genuine 
unborrowed display of thought in any of the great objects of 
human inquiry. Among these instances, however, we have 
little difficulty in admitting the products of Dr. Chalmers’s 
intellect. Ele seems to us to belong properly to that class of 
writers, ‘whose reading has been so transmuted by the force of 
meditation, and the energies of a superior intelligence, as to 
come forth with the splendor and freshness of a new creation. 
He has put his own mark upon whatever he has published, and 
has stamped it with the peculiarities of his genius. nae? 

- We know not where to find the work in which our real pre- 


‘dicament|under the Gospel, and the real case of’ those who 


mistake its requisitions, or disregard it altogether, are with more 


exactness ‘atid’ contrasted,’ than in the ‘volume ‘of 


sermons which now lies before'us.' It is its great object to show 
that the method of salvation promulged ‘by the Gospel is ‘éx- 
clusive of: every other; that man is a ‘delinquent before God, 
and an object of punishment’ at’ his hands’; that ithe justice of 


God, like ‘his other attributes, is xbsoltitely perfect,’ ‘and incapa- 
ble, therefore, ‘of falling short of its that ‘it 
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must have satisfaction: and that, to satisfy this inviolable justice 
consistently with the full exercise of the counter-attribute of 
mercy, and to give scope to his mercy without detriment to his 
justice, and thus to prevent the conflict of attributes, and pre- 
serve the harmony of the Divine Character, by the mighty and 
mysterious operation cf his grace, God has devised a method by 
which not only the attribute of justice and the attribute of merey 
might be reconciled, but joined in operation,—each of them 
carried to the utmost extent of developement, and reciprocally 
constituted the measure of each other. 

The key to the mystery of the Gospel is the depravity 
and degradation of the natural man, lying in sin, and under 
the penalty of the broken law. And if to place him within the 
operation of grace and pardon, it was necessary to make the 
stupendous sacrifice recorded in the Gospel, Dr. Chalmers 
reasons, and reasons irresistibly, that it were egregious folly to 
suppose that any other way of redemption is open to man. If 
it was necessary that Christ should be our Saviour, how is it to 
be imagined, that man, by any efforts of his own, can save him- 
self? Faith, then, and hope in this sacrifice, preceded by self- 
conviction and repentance, and followed by love and obedience, 
make up the sum of a Christian’s state and profession. Dr. Chal- 
mers is, of course, only reasoning with those who admit the 
great facts of Christianity, and have adopted implicitly the 
nominal creed of their ancestors, but who, carrying their re- 
searches no further than into its history, its evidences, and its 
precepts of moral duty, have suffered its Divine characteristics of 

ace and mercy, the singularity of its method of reconciliation, 
and the infinite plan of its operative mysteries, to escape unfelt 
and unobserved. ‘To such persons, not less than to the heathen 
Greeks, the Christian religion ought, in consistency, to appear 
** foolishness ;” for to them it must, in reason, present itself as a 
scheme of operose contrivance, and disproportionate magnitude, 
for bringing about a very simple object. To overturn a false 
system of belief, going to decay of itself, and to propound a new 
system of rules, however excellent, for the guidance of moral 
conduct, or to elevate us to more spiritual contemplations of 
heavenly joys, or to accomplish any other general purpose of 
bounty or blessing to man, suggests no adequate cause for the 
marvellous and mysterious transaction of the suffering and 
death of the Son of God in the flesh. To give the appropriate 
explication of this mighty work of infinite love,—to show the 
necessity of a satisfaction, and the total incompetency of man to 
make it,—to prove that to bring ourselves within the reconcilia- 
tion wrought by this satisfaction, we must have perfect faith m 
its virtue—to display, as far as to man is permitted, the upap- 
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may be formed of the comparative population and fertility of the 
different English counties in early times. And, finally, the Ro- 
tuli Scotice will, in various respects, furnish much curious inci- 
dental information relative to the state of England, its manners, 
and usages, during the period which these records embrace. 

The editing of these rolls was confided to the late Mr. Mac- 
pherson (well known as the editor of Wyntown’s Chronicle, and 
other publications connected with the early history of Scotland) ; 
who completed the first volume, and the greater part of the se- 
cond: and the remainder of the work has been superintended by 
other gentlemen connected’ with the record commission, who 
have exceuted their task with great fidelity and accuracy. 


Ant. XVJ.—Sermons Preached in the Tron Church, Glasgow, by 
Thomas Chalners, D.D. Minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow. 
Svo. pp. 525. Glasgow, 1818. 


A N original writer, or one who has fairly thought out what he has 
given to the public, and has given what has essentially added to 
the stock of profitable knowledge, is one of a small number, who 
hold a sort of heroic place in the history of the mind, and form an 
era by their single achievements. Among the many useful and 
excellent productions by which the press, in these days of mental 
liberty, has redeemed its dishonour, and balanced its injuries, it 
is remarkable how very seldom the instance occurs of a genuine 
unborrowed display of thought in any of the great objects of 
human inquiry. Among these instances, however, we have 
little difficulty in admitting the products of Dr. Chalmers’s 
intellect. He seems to us to belong properly to that class of 
writers, whose reading has been so transmuted by the force of 
meditation, and the energies of a superior intelligence, as to 
come forth with the splendor and freshness of a new creation. 
He has put his own mark upon whatever he has published, and 
has stamped it with the peculiarities of his genius. beaks 
We know not where to find the work in which our real pre- 
dicament|under the Gospel, and the real case of those who 
mistake its requisitions, or disregard it altogether, are with more 
exactness displayed) anid’ contrasted,’ than in the ‘volume ‘of 
dormena which now lies before'us.' It is its great object to show 
that the method of salvation promulged ‘by the Gospel is ex- 
clusive of every other; that man is a‘ delinquent betore God, 
and an object of punishment’ at his hands’; that ithe justice of 


‘God, like his other attributes, is absolutely perfect, and incapa- 


ble, therefore, of falling short of its ‘it 
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must have satisfaction: and that, to satisfy this inviolable justice 
consistently with the full exercise of the counter-attribute of 
mercy, and to give scope to his mercy without detriment to his 
justice, and thus to prevent the conflict of attributes, and pre- 
serve the harmony of the Divine Character, by the mighty and 
mysterious operation of his grace, God has devised a method by 
which not only the attribute of justice and the attribute of merey 
might be reconciled, but joined in operation,—each of them 
carried to the utmost extent of developement, and reciprocally 
constituted the measure of each other. 

The key to the mystery of the Gospel is the depravity 
and degradation of the natural man, lying in sin, and under 
the penalty of the broken law. And if to place him within the 
operation of grace and pardon, it was necessary to make the 
stupendous sacrifice recorded in the Gospel, Dr. Chalmers 
reasons, and reasons irresistibly, that it were egregious folly to 
suppose that any other way of redemption is open to man. If 
it was necessary that Christ should be our Saviour, how is it to 
be imagined, that man, by any efforts of his own, can save him- 
self? Taith, then, and hope in this sacrifice, preceded by self- 
conviction and repentance, and followed by love and obedience, 
make up the sum of a Christian’s state and profession, Dr. Chal 
mers is, of course, only reasoning with those who admit the 
great facts of Christianity, and have adopted implicitly the 
nominal creed of their ancestors, but who, carrying their re- 
searches no further than into its history, its evidences, and its 
precepts of moral duty, have suffered its Divine characteristics of 
grace and mercy, the singularity of its method of reconciliation, 
and the infinite plan of its operative mysteries, to escape unfelt 
and unobserved. ‘To such persons, not less than to the heathen 
Greeks, the Christian religion ought, in consistency, to appear 
“* foolishness ;” for to them it must, in reason, present itself as a 
scheme of operose contrivance, and disproportionate magnitude, 
for bringing about a very simple object. To overturn a false 
system of belief, going to decay of itself, and to propound a new 
system of rules, however excellent, for the guidance of moral 
conduct, or to elevate us to more spiritual contemplations of 
heavenly joys, or to accomplish any other general purpose of 
bounty or blessing to man, suggests no adequate cause for the 
marvellous and mysterious transaction of the suffering and 
death of the Son of God in the flesh. ‘To give the appropriate 
explication of this mighty work of infinite love,—to show the 
necessity of a satisfaction, and the total incompetency of man to 
make it,—to prove that to bring ourselves within the reconcilia- 
tion wrought by this satisfaction, we must have perfect faith im 
its virtue—to display, as far as to man is permitted, the upap- 
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proachable holiness of the Supreme Being, our judicial proscrip- 
tion, the invitations of grace, and the one only exclusive road te 
pardon and heaven, has been the design of the writer of the 
volume before us:—a design which he has executed with the 
humble piety of an honest Christian, the tact of intimate 
familiarity with his subject, and a compass of expression and 
illustration suited to the grandeur and gravity of his theme. 

Dr. Chalmers has a place already in the pages of our Review. 
There was something of originality, as well as force and 
fire, in his former volume of discourses, delivered by him at 
Glasgow, which early enlisted us among its admirers. The 
whole production was full of his genius; but the seventh of those 
discourses gave us an assured expectation that the sword of this 
champion would not be sheathed. until other Christian trophies 
should be won. In the present volume that expectation has 
been realized. The ¢reat ihiee of Gospel divinity have scarcely 
ever been more accurately traced. Humble and faithful men in 
abundance have ranged themselves on its side; but a man possess- 
ing the self-seductive talent of fine writing, and. the popular 
fascinations of eloquence, in the degree in which these qualities 
are found in Dr Chalmers, is not very often seen in the ranks of 
those who contend for the low estate of human nature and the 
moral desolation of a criminal world, mounting to pardon and 
acceptance upon the strength of a vicarious sacrifice under- 
mene by the very Being whose sentence our sins have pro- 
voked. 

What these sermons may have produced of salutary feeling or 
resolution in the congregation before whom they were preached 
we know not; but we are truly glad to have them preached to the 
world through the medium of the press ; for,to the world they pro- 
perly belong, as propounding those truths, which are never fairly 
tried but when they have the opportunity of making their appeal to 
the universal sense of mankind. We trust the local impression 
and efficacy of Dr. Chalmers’s discourses delivered in the Tron 
Church have been considerable; but it is impossible to doubt 
that a great deal of his vigorous argument, and vital eloquence, 
and spiritual learning, must have been dark to many by the 
excess of light, and too strictly consonant to what the Scriptures 
have taught, to suit the standard of popular religion. If Dr. 
Chalmers is a favourite preacher, we believe him to have attained 
to this eminence by not affecting it,-and to have become so by 
indirect consequence from his faithful ministration of the Divine 
Word, in all boldness and truth. His first sermon, which is on 
the necessity of the Spirit to give effect to the preaching of the 
Gospel, contains observations of the highest import on the — 
and danger of that connexion between a Christian teacher a 
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his congregation which consists in admiration, on the one side, 
given in exchange for entertainment, on the other. With the 
greatest justness of sentiment and remark, the author comments 
on the unhappy case of a clergyman, who, by his ambitious 
style of preaching, has surrounded himself with listeners that 
hang upon his accents with the expectation, not of sound teach- 
ing in the simplicity of the Gospel, but of the display of the 
rhetorician’s art in exciting temporary and transient emotions. 
It certainly does not indicate a settled state of religious feeling 
to be a runner after preachers: where the admiration of the 
minister rises very high, the religious principle is often very low; 
the creature stands in the way of the Creator, religion becomes 
rather a subject of taste and entertainment than of eternal interest, 
and is in danger of sinking into a mean dependance on the offici- 
ator of the hour. ‘The observations of Dr. Chalmers on this 
seductive peril to both preacher and hearer are so pointed and 
just, that we will take from this passage our first specimen of 
this nervous writer. 


‘** How little must the presence of God be felt in that place where 
the high functions of the pulpit are degraded into a stipulated 
exchange of entertainment on the one side, and of admiration on the 
other; and surely it were a sight to make angels weep when a weak 
and vapouring mortal, surrounded by his fellow sinners, and hastening 
to the grave and the judgment along with them, finds it a dearer 
object to his bosom, to regale his hearers by the exhibition of himself, 
than to do in plain earnest the work of his Master, and urge on the 
business of repentance and of faith by the impressive simplicities 
of the Gospel.” (P. 25.) 

The truth of the matter, according to Dr. Chalmers’s way of 
considering it, appears to be this—the Christian religion does 
not unfold itself to the eye and the heart of the mere natural man, 
applying to it his ordinary faculties, such as he carries to other 
topics of research and speculation; it must be spiritually com- 
municated and _ spiritually discerned; its professors and _ its 
preachers must feel and convey it in a peculiar manner, and by 
peculiar influence to receive and impart it aright. But the 
Gospel ground is too narrow for the range of that excursive 
eloquence, the display of which is so gratifying to human ambi- 
tion. Genius and taste, and the ade which accompanies in- 
tellectual attainments, disdain a prescribed course of teaching, 
a standard phraseology, and an uniform basis of argument, 
inducement, and obligation. ‘The Scriptural evangelical tenour, 
to which the ane humility of preaching confines itself, 
contracts the field of fancy, of illustration, and of pathos. By 
these constraints the human intellect will not consent to be 
robbed of its glory ; it is content to reccive aid from the Gospel 
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where occasion suits, but it refuses to bow under its yoke, and 
obey its dictation. It expands what should be condensed, it 
volatilizes what should be fixed, it dissipates what should be 
concentrated; and as the work proceeds, that which was designed 
to penetrate is dispersed abroad, and the common atmosphere 
receives and neutralizes that which ought for ever to preserve its 


uality unchanged, and to pour upon the heart its specific virtues. 
% the force of mere human eloquence a man may become, as Dr. 
Chalmers observes, “ a favourite preacher, and when he opens 
his exhortations upon his auditory, there may be a deep and 
solemn attention in every countenance. But the question is well 
asked by our author, “ How is the heart coming on all this 
while? How do these people live? and what evidence are they 
giving of their being born again under the power of his mi- 
nistry ?” 

“It is not enough to be told of those momentary convictions whick 
flash from the pulpit, and carry a thrilling influence along with them 
through the hearts of listening admirers. Have these hearers of the 
word, become the doers of the word? Have they sunk down into the 
character of humble, and sanctified, and penitent, and pains-taking 
Christians?) Where, where is the fruit?) And while the preaching of 
Christ is all their joy, has the will of Christ become all their direction? 
Alas, he may look around him, and at the end of the year, after all 
the tumults of a sounding popularity, he may find the great bulk of 
them just where they were, as listless and unconcerned about the 
things of eternity,—as obstinately alienated from .God,—as firmly 
devoted to selfish and transitory interests,—as exclusively set upon 
the farm, and the money, and the merchandise—and, with the 

-covering of many external decencies, to make them as fair and 
plausible as their neighbours around them, proving by a_ heart. 
given, with the whole tide of its affections, to the vanities of the 
world, shat they have their full share of the wickedness which abounds 
in it. After all his sermons, and ‘all his loud and’passionate addresses, 
he finds that the power of darkness still keeps its ground among them. 

He is grieved to Jearn that all he bas said, has had no more effect, 
than the foolish and the feeble lispings of infancy. He is.over- 
whelmed by a sense of his own helplessness, and the lesson is a; whole- 
some one. It makes him feel that the sufficiency is not in, him, but in 
God; it makes him understand that another. power must be brought 

to, bear upon the mass of resistance which is befcre him; and Jet the 
aman of coafident and aspiring genius, who. thought he was to assail the 
dark seats of human corruption, and to carry them by storm, let him 
be reduced ia mortified and dependent humbleness to the expedient of 
the Apostle, Jet him craye the intercessions of his people, and throw 


Aiimself upon their prayers.” (P. 43—45.) 


il 


Onithis subject: Dr. Chalmers is full, explicit, artd decided. 


preacher can do nothing effectual of himselfy: his ministry: may be 
#plendid, ‘but-it cannot be operative, unless he can engage the 
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| Divine assistance in the work ;_ which assistance must be earnestly 
sought by prayer—preayer excited and impelled by the deep con- 
viction of the utter fruitlessness of all endeavours to impress 
Divine truths upon the conscience and the heart without the ma- 
nifestations of the grace of God. In the method of proceeding 
which he prescribes to the Christian teacher, and, indeed, to the 
_general aspirant after evangelical and saving knowledge, we think 
Fon peculiarly correct and wise; while with a vigour of expres- 
sion and discrimination eminently his own, he recommends an 
application to the search after truth, as strenuous as if all de- 
pended upon oneself, coupled with prayers as strenuous for 
enabling grace as if God accomplished all without the slightest 
effort of our own: the maxim of a sound Christian being this 
_—that nothing will be done for him unless he asks it with Rid. 
ble importunity, and by his efforts demonstrates the sincerity of 
his prayers. For an example of this we are referred to the 
practice of the Apostle Paul, in whom * you see,” says Dr. 
Chalmers, ‘a man intent on the furtherance of some great object ; 
and in the prosecution of it, as ever diligent, and as ever doing, 
as if the whole burthen lay upon himself, or as if it were reserved 
for his solitary arm to accomplish it; and yet while he did as 
much toward the extension of the Christian faith, as if the whole 
success of the cause depended upon his doing, he prayed as much 
and as fervently as if all his doings were of no consequence.” 
We find, in turning back some pages, that we had passed over 
a passage in this volume, which is one of the best specimens of 
the author’s vigorous delineation of spiritual Christianity. He 
contrasts the cases of the ordinary and the enlightened believer— 
of the man who reads the Scriptures with his natural eye, and 
the light of his unaided reason, and the devout and adoring re- 
cipient of the truth, as it reveals itself to the view of faith—of 
the speculative, or merely regular, decorous, and_ respectful 
reader of the Divine volume, and him to whom the word is com- 
-municated as the reward of prayer, and the gift of the Holy 
_ “ His office, as defined by the Bible itself, is not to make known to 
“us any truths which aré not contained in the Bible ; but to make clear 
-® our understandings the truths which are contained in it.’ He opens 
our understandings to understand the Scriptutes. ‘The word of God 
“is called the sword of the Spirit. It is the instrament ‘by which the 
_ Spirit worketh. He does not tell us any thing’ that is out’ of the a 
‘Yrecord; but all that is within it he sends home, with clearness and Baa 
‘effect upon the mind.’ He’ ‘doés not’ make’ us ‘wise above that 
which is; but he makes us wise up td’ that which’ is written. 
When “teleseope direetéd to some distant: landscape, it 
vénables us to see what we could: not otherwise ‘have seen; but it does 
Mot enable. ns. to.sce any thing which has not a real existence in the 
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prospect before us. It does not present to the eye any delusive ima- 
gery,—-neither is that a fanciful and fictitious scene which it throws 
open to our contemplation, The natural eye saw nothing but blue 
land stretching along the distant horizon. - By the aid of the glass, 
there bursts upon it a charming variety of fields and woods, and spires, 
and villages. Yet who would say that the glass added one feature to 
this assemblage? It discovers nothing to us which is not there; nor 
out of that portion of the book of nature which we are employed 
in contemplating, does it bring into view a_ single character 
which is not really and previously inscribed upon it. And so of the 
Spirit. He does not add a single truth, or a single character to the 
book of revelation. He enables the spiritual man to sce what the na- 
tural man cannot see; but the spectacle which he lays open is uniform 
and immutable. It is the word of God which is ever the same ;—and 
he, whom the Spirit of God has enabled to look to the Bible with a 
clear and affecting discernment, sees no phantom passing before him ; 
but, amid all the visionary extravagance with which he is charged, can 
for every one article of his faith, and every one duty of his practice, 
make his triumphant appeal to the law and to the testimony. 

“* We trust that this may be made clear by one example. We have 
not to travel out of the record for the purpose of having this truth 
made known to us,-—that God is every where present. It meets the 
observation of the natural man in his reading of the Bible ; and he un- 
derstands, or thinks he understands, the terms in which it is delivered ; 
and he can speak of it with consistency ; and he ranks it with the other 
attributes of God; and he gives it an avowed and a formal admission 
among the articles of his creed ; and yet, with all this parade of light 
and of knowledge, he, upon the subject of the all-seeing and the ever- 
present Deity, labours under all the obstinacy of an habitual blindness, 
Carry him abroad, and vou will find that the light which beams upon 
his senses, from the objects of sight, completely overpowers that light 
which ought to beam upon his spirit, from this object of faith He 
may occasionally think of it as he does of other things ; but for every 
one practical purpose the thought abandons him, so soon as he goes 
into the next company, or takes a part in the next worldly concern, 
which, in the course of his business, comes round to him. It com- 
pletely disappears as an element of conduct, and he talks, and thinks, 
and reasons, just as he would have done, had his mind, in reference to 
God, been in a state of entire darkness. If any thing like a right con- 
ception of the matter ever exist in his heart, the din and the day-light 
of the world drive.it all away from him. Now, to rectify this case, it is 
surely not necessary, that the Spirit add any thing to the truth of 
God’s omnipresence, as it is put down in the written record, It will 
be enough, that he gives to the mind upon which he operates, a steady 
and enduring impression of this truth. Now, this is one part of his 
office, and accordingly it is said of the unction of the Spirit, that it is 
an unction which remaineth. Neither is it necessary that the light, 
which he communicates, should consist in any vision which he gives to 
the eye, or in any bright impression upon the fancy, of any one thing 
not to be found within the pages of the Bible, . It will be enough if he 
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give a clear and vigorous apprehension of the truth, just as itis written 
to the understanding. Though the Spirit should do no more than 
give vivacity and effect to the truth of the constancy of God’s presence, 
just as it stands in the written record—this will be quite enough to 
make the man who is under its influence carry an habitual sense of 
God about with him, think of him in the shop and in the market-place, 
walk with him all the day long, and feel the same moral restraint upon 
his doings, as if some visible superior, whose virtues he revered, and 
whose approbation he longed after, haunted his every footstep, and 
kept an attentive eye fastened upon the whole course of his history.’ 
(P. 35—39.) 

The passage which we have just produced, and which we are 
quite sure our readers will not think too long, appears to us to 
be one of the most important for its truth and instruction, and one 
of the most delightfully impressive by its energy and its elegance, 
which is to be found in the whole compass oft modern divinity. 
He who has said, ** Search the Scriptures,” has impliedly under- 
taken that we shall in that search receive the requisite assistance, 
if with atrue heart and lively faith we devoutly ask for it. /Nor is 
it to be imagined, that the duty of such search would have been 
so solemnly urged upon us by such authority, if the proper result 
were only general edification, and the augmentation of scriptural 
knowledge, without any refreshment of the soul, or approxima- 
tion of the man to his God; without the blessedness of repenting 
conviction, and the touch of the living coal from the altar of the 
true sacrifice. It is certain that there are two ways of readin 
the Scriptures; there are those, who peruse it with cool tempers, aa 
with the ordinary frame of their feelings not disturbed or altered 5 
and there are, who incur the stigma of enthusiasm by the tempe- 
rature to which the Bible elevates their thoughts and sensibilities: 
a judgment will one day be prenounced between these classes; 
and after the errors on either side are struck out of the account, 
it will be seen what is left in the one and the other, which God 
will recognise as having reference to himself and his glory, or 
which bears upon it the impress of the cross, and is substantially 
Christian in its character. 

In the second sermon of this evangelical writer, a line of dis- 
tinction the most just and accurate is taken between the preach 
ing of the doctrine of salvation as it stands in the Gospel, and those 
expositions of Christianity which bring the subject down to the 
standard of man’s moral appreciation of his own actions. To 
those who have determined, that only that is rational and credible 
which harmonizes with the various y tesa of esteem or reproach 
in which men are held by men, a doctrine which places all men 
under one sweeping denunciation of wrath, and holds out one 
only way of access to Heaven, unattainable by human. means, 
and for conducting us into which nothing less would suffice than 
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a new creation of our spiritual part, and the re-purchase of us to 
himself by a substitutionary atonement in the person of one of 
the Trinity, must of course be dark, perplexing, and mysterious, 
The real difficulty in the way of a right understanding of the 
Gospel is this, that the worth of our own actions and motives is 
raised infinitely too high, and the requisitions of the Divine law 
depressed as much too low: without the admission of inherent de- 
pravity, indelible except by an immaculate expiation, the Chris- 
tian scheme is an absurdity; and as man rises in the scale of self- 
esteem, the disproportion between the magnitude of the sacrifice 
and the urgency for it is increased. ‘There is no other way of re- 
conciling Christianity with itself, but by supposing an universal 
corruption over-spreading the human race, and placing it under 
the sentence of an infallible and righteous law, to be satisfied and 
averted only by a great equivalent, full of mystery and astonish- 
ment to men and angels,—the Deity itself dying in the flesh, as 
the commutation for man’s eternal punishment. ‘To hold forth 
from the pulpit the unwelcome doctrine of man’s moral feebleness, 
and abject need; the fatal consequences of continuance in sin, un- 
felt, unresisted, and undeplored; and the negative worth of our 
very best actions, until washed from their stains by the blood of 
the Saviour, is what the Bible promulgates, and those who fol- 
low the Bible preach; but this is what is branded as mysticism and 
enthusiasm, by men who simplify the whole consideration, by 
forming their fellow creatures into two classes, of bad and good ; 
allotting them their places according to this arrangement, in an- 
other and an eternal state of being. All these self-sufficient en- 
deavours to bring down the Gospel from its elevation of mysterious 
wonder end in the exchange of difliculty for contradiction, of 
propositions above reason for those which militate against it, of 
that for which nothing can account, for that which can account 

On the darkness of the Gospel dispensation to those whose 
moral and rational creed is coloured only with so much Chris- 
tianity as it will absorb into itself without altering its own sub- 
stance or form, Dr. Chalmers in his second sermon has intro- 
duced a series of illustrations and arguments, the most forcible 
and awakening; grounding his defence of the constituent mysteries 
of Christianity, not on the silence, but on the acquiescence of 
reason. In that system, in which some men have discovered no- 
thing but foolishness, his penetrating research has opened a scene 
of astonishing wisdom; showing, at the same time, how fine a 
part of reason it is to know the boundary of its own proper jurisdic- 
tion. It is the leading object of Dr. Chalmers to prove, that we 
live under a peculiar system; of ,the existence and the terms of 
which reason may inform us, but upon the interior truths of 
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which it ‘can bring ‘no ‘earthly analogics to bear, nor make out 
ay harmony between such truths and our common experiences 
and pre-conceived opinions; but he compels us to see, that beyond 
the verge of our gross perceptions, there lies a scene of beauty 
and wonder, to which the soul is carried by faith before. its, final 
change, and in which it enjoys the foretaste of blessedness. in spiri- 
tual communion with its Redeemer. All this may possibly be 
cherished to excess; it may assume an unsober character; the 
errors of an unbalanced imagination are only not so dangerous 
as the pretensions of presumptuous reason, They are perhaps 
nearer to each other, than at first view may seem to be the case; 
faith, inflated by enthusiasm, often ends where reason intoxicated 
by vanity begins; when Christian humility is lost, whether it be 
in the tumult of an’ overpowering conviction, or in the mazes of 
philosophical unbelief, the practical result on the heart and con- 
duct is very similar. 

The whole strain of Dr. Chalmers’s discourses is to show that 
religion is a peculiar system, making demands upon us, which rise ¥ 
far above the general duties of commutative justice and benevolence Ke 
between man and man. It is an affair between the Creator and } 
the creature. After the whole debt which we owe to man is paid, 
there is still a reckoning with God of an, incalculable.amount, 
We are to love him with all our strength, and infinitely to prefer 
him to his creatures, the giver-to his gifts; but all this remains 
undone; nature sinks under the obligation; there are no funds, or 
fiscal powers in man to pay the tribute demanded. It is only to 
the riches which are in Christ, Jesus that he can look for the 
means of answering the requisition. In the 4th, 5th, and 6th of 
these discourses, the writer presses these points home to us with 
remarkable force and fidelity. In them unregenerate man may 
see his true face as in a mitror, and will find himself so overborne 
by facts, as to be utterly incapable of denying that without a total 
change in his spiritual nature, he can neither love God, nor, obey 
his ordinances. To act. the part of a good father, a good hus-+ 
band, and a good neighbour, in all the seeming, perfection of these 
characters; to fuifil all the requisites of moral and social life, so as 
to live in a blaze’ of reputation and earthly honour; to act the 
part inevery way consistent with the well-being of human society; 
and to practist even the virtues of self-denial to an extent answer- 
able to all the demands of equity, humanity, and civility, ma be 
the case of a than whose heart is all the while very Pag allt d. 
He to whom’ the motites of our actions are as clear as tous, are 
the actions ‘themsélves, will not, pass upon those, actions a judg- 
tient agretable to our Own, ‘hdr will he be'satisfied with,our own 
testimonials of each other. bert actions are done for the, sake 


of multiplying’ terrestrial enjoyment, or ever from motives the 
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most humane and charitable, but in respect to which the love of 


him, to whom all is due, has but a secondary, if any, place in our 
hearts, he who is so jealous of his honour will refuse to ratify 
such rival claims, or to admit as a title to his rewards such irre- 
lative and unsanctified pretensions. 


‘« Man and man may come together in judgment, and retire from 
each other in mutual complacency. But when man and God thus 
come together, there is another principle, and another standard of ex- 
amination. There is a claim of justice on the part of the Creator, 
totally distinct from any claim which a fellow creature can prefer,— 


. and while the one will tolerate all that is consistent with the economy 


and the interest of the society upon earth, the other can tolerate 
nothing that is inconsistent with the economy and the character of the 
society in heaven. God made us for eternity. He designed us to be 
the members of a family which never separates, and over which he 
himself presides in the visible glory of all that worth, and of all that 
moral excellence which belong to him. He formed us at first after his 
own likeness ; and ere we can be re-admitted into that paradise from 
which we have been exiled, we must be created anew in the image of 
God. These spirits must be made perfect, and every taint of selfish- 
ness and impurity bedone away fromthem. Heaven is the place into 
which nothing that is unclean or unholy can enter; and we are not 
pranenes for our inheritance there, unless there be gathering upon us 

ere, the lineaments of a celestial character. Now, a man may be 
accomplished in the moralities of civil and of social life, without so 
much asthe semblance of such a character resting upon him. He may 
have no share whatsoever in the tastes, or in the enjoyments, or in the 
affections of paradise. There might not be a single trace of the mark 
of the Lamb of God upon his forehead. He who ponders so intelli- 
gently the secrets of the heart, may be able to discover there no 
vestige of any love for himself—no sensibility at all to what is amiable 
or to what is great inthe character of the Godhead,—no desire what- 
ever after his glory,—no such feeling towards him who is to tabernacle 
with men, as will qualify him to bear a joyful part in the songs, and the 
praises of that city which has foundations. Surrounded as he is by the 
perishable admiration of his fellows, he is altogether out of affection, 
and out of acquaintance with that Being with whom he has to do; and 
it will be found, on the great day of the doings, and the deliberations 
of the judgment-seat, that as he had no relish for God in time, so 


is he utterly unfit for his presence, or for his friendship in eternity.’ 
(P. 159—161.) 


Dr. Chalmers has with great propriety referred for the prac- 
tical illustration of these great topics to the Book of Job; who 
mistook the real value of his good actions, which he measured by 
-the standard of human praise, and by comparison with human 
deservings. Their real worth only became visible to him when 


the holiness of Gop, with a portion of its effulgence burst upon his 
‘soul; then his eye, which till then had declared his inward trust in 
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his own integrity, turned downward upon himself, saw the d 
secret of sin in his own interior nature disclosed, and the sad tes- 
timonies of his real alienation from the source of all purity and 
holiness, traced in the characters of death. ‘I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee; 
wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 

Sermon the seventh, on the folly of measuring ourselves b 
ourselves, is truly admirable. The source of all spiritual and 
moral error is the wilful or ignorant adoption of standards 
of estimation which have no deciding authority. All commu- 
nities and classes of men are regulated in their consideration of 
each other by a rule of convenient morality, insensibly produced 
by the interests of reciprocal dependance; and this standard is 
usually as low as the exigencies of the particular society will ad- 
mit. Thus goodness among men has no fixed or steady accept- 
ation. It scarcely holds an independent and substantive exist- 
ence, much less any fixed and immutable character. It wears 
the uniform of the corps to which it belongs, the badge and 
collar of its fraternity and order. It is the way in which men 
sin collectively, as well as individually, and oppose a sort of cor- 
porate resistance to the ordinances of JEHovan. ‘They not only 
transgress, but they justify their transgressions ; and, relying upon 
the association of numbers, they set up the banner, if not of de- 
fiance, at least of independence. In measuring ourselves by our- 
selves we virtually revolt from the sovereign of the universe, 
who has declared his ways not to be as our ways, and has pro- 
nounced his will, and published his holy charter plainly and 
authoritatively. The radical propensity of our nature to settle 
a rule for ourselves in deciding the moral quality of actions, in- 
dependently of scriptural sanction, and the immutable rescripts 
of our Great Judge and Legislator, declares itself in all the de- 
grees and distinctions of social life; its branching influence casts 
an unholy shade between God and man, deeper, indeed, and 
darker, as moral character descends, but more or less hiding from 
the view of the best ordered and wisest among the moral, and 
even religious classes of mankind, the pure irradiation of Divine 
goodness. 

The members of each class compare their whole body with 
other orders of a lower degree of respectability, and with the in- 
dividuals of their own corps, and settle a ratio and scale of worth 
in which they place themselves at a decent, if not a dignified 
elevation. But such is the distance to which all human beings 
are thrown when they measure themselves by the requisitions of 
that high and holy rule which Divine justice and purity present 
to us, that under the awful sense of a common unworthiness we 
pare hardly insist upon the degrees into which our own estimate 
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with reference to ourselves, have divided and subdivided human 
actions and character;—we can safely pronounce some to be 
much worse than others; but to rest with complacency upon any 
as meritorious before God, is the delusion of spiritual blindness. 
Even those who rank with the most select class, and move in a 
society the most ostensibly religious, are frightfully exposed to 
the danger of this illusory measure of their own worth :—a fact 
which Reuld alarm even the professors of a strict and peculiar 
Christianity. 


** There is much in this consideration to alarm many of those who, 
within the pale of a select and peculiar circle, look upon themselves as 
firmly seated in an enclosure of safety. They may be recognised by 
the society around them, as one of us; and they may keep the even 
pace of acquirement along with them; and they may wear all those 
marks of distinction which separate them from the general and unpro- 
fessing public; and, in respect of church, and of sacrament, and of 
family observances, and of exclusive preference for each other’s con- 
versation, and of meetings for prayer and the other exercises of Chris- 
tian fellowship, they may stand most decidedly out from the world, 
and most decidedly in with those of their own cast and their own 
denomination ;—and yet, in fact, there may be individuals, even of 
such a body as this, who instead of looking upwards to the Being with 
whom they have to do, are looking no farther than to the testimony 
and example of those who are immediately around them; who count it 
enough that they are highly esteemed among men; who feel no 
earnestness, and put forth no strength in the pursuit of a lofty sancti- 
fication ; who are not living as in the sight of God, and are not in the 
habit of bringing their conduct into measurement with the principles 
of that great day, when God’s righteousness shall be vindicated in the 
eyes of all his creatures ; who, satisfied, in short, with the countenance 
of the people of their own communion, come under the charge of my 
text, that measuring themselves by themselves, and comparing them- 
selves among themselves, they are not wise.” (P. 192, 193.) 


The fatal security produced in the mind by this almost univer- 
sal practice of measuring ourselves by ourselves, is exemplified in 
desperate forms of resistance to the humbling requisitions of the 
Gospel, whithersoever we turn our regards. All humanity reels un- 
der the intoxicating delusion. Because we can walk erect among 
our own species, we trust we can stand upright beforeGop. The 
fallacious rule speaks peace where there is no peace, and recon= 
ciles man to his ruin. Even among the outcasts from society, 
this fallacious measurement of ourselves by ourselves affords the 
same treacherous solace ;—a scale of value where no value is. It 
finds its way downwards to the very dregs of humanity. Men 
extract morality even from their transgressions. A banditti of 
robbers have the distinctions of good and bad among themselves 
in as marked degrees, as the best classes of the sound part of 
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society; reasoning on an inverted principle they decorate their 
crimes with the ensigns of virtue; each becoming great in the 
estimation of his fellows, in proportion as he has aggravated om 
himself the righteous punishment of the laws. But supposing a. 
better rule of estimation to exist among men of this desperate 
order, and that the value of courage, honour, and fidelity, is fully: 
recognized by them in their appreciation of character, the sove- 
reign or state has nothing to do with these standards of merit 
among criminals, unless it be to select for punishment those who: 
are most conspicuous among their fellows, “by merit raised to 
that bad eminence.” No government is satisfied by the obedience 
of those who live under it to some laws of their own. It looks. 
only to that obedience and allegiance to itself, which acknow- 
ledges its supremacy, and demonstrates the loyalty and attach- 
ment of the subject. ‘The world, which is at enmity with Gop, 
and little better with respect to Him than a band of trangressors 
against his government, violators of his laws, and contemners of 
his authority, thus set up among themselves standards of worth 
and character founded on reciprocities of service or benevolence to 
each other, with little or no regard to the paramount claim of Him 
who is the source of all good; working what is good in their own 
eyes for the sake of themselves, and founding upon these inter- 
changes of benefit, high claims of worth and excellence, indepen- 
dently of that which alone infuses good into any action, how- 
ever goodly it may seem,—the entire devotedness of the heart 
to Gop in doing it, and the derivation of its motive from pure 
allegiance and love to his holy will. Where then are found the 
data on which the maxims of a vain philosophy have erected the 
dignity of human nature ? every where, and no where; reasonin 
in a circle, each class assumes it, first supposing it, and then 
proving it: measuring themselves by themselves, they proceed in 
an indefinite course of repetition, ending where they began. 
Without the love of Gop they find it impossible, in the full 
latitude of the phrase, to love one another ; for the love of our 
neighbour, is an emanation from the love of Gop. | This is that 
profound and seraphic centre, of which all inferior affections 
must feel the attraction, and obey the influence, to be harmonious, 
Secure, or continuing. 


*¢ The measure by which we compare ourselves with ourselves, is 
not the measure of the sanctuary. When the Judge comes to take 
account of us, he will come fraught with the maxims of a celestial 


jurisprudence, and his question will be, not, what have you done at — 


the shrine of popularity,—not, what have you done to sustain a cha- 


racter amongst men,—not, what have you done at the mere impulse of | 


sensibilities however amiable, or of native principles however upright, 
and elevated, and manly,—but what have you done unto me? how: 
VOL. XIV. NO. XXVIII, 2v 
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much of God, and of God’s will was there in the principle of your 
doings? This is the heavenly measure, and it will set aside all your 
earthly measures and comparisons. It will sweep away all thiese 
refuges of lies. The man whose accomplishments of character, however 
lively, were all social and worldly, and relative, will hang his, head in 
confusion when the utter wickedness of his pretensions is thus laid 
epen,—when the God who gave him every breath, and endowed him 
with every faculty, enquires after his share of reverence and acknow- 
ledgment,—when he tells him from the judgment seat, I was the 
Being with whom you had to do, and yet in the vast multiplicity of 
oe doings, I was seldom or never thought of,—when he convicts 

in of habitual forgetfulness of God, and setting aside all the paltry 
measurements which men apply in their estimates of one another, he 


brings the high standard of Heaven’s law, and Heaven’s allegiance to 
bear upon them.” (P. 219, 220.) 


The various lights and aspects into which Dr. Chalmers throws 
this greatest and most dangerous of all fallacies, to which the 
contractedness of our minds exposes us—the fallacy of measuring 
ourselves by ourselves—belong not merely to that descriptive 
power and activity of thought, eminently the gifts of this original 
writer, but to an intense feeling of his subject, by which his mind 
is peculiarly characterised. He may by some, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as liable to the charge of amplification ; but it is not to 
be forgotten, that every auxiliary force of argument and illustra- 
tion is necessary to be pressed into the service of truths so vital 
and so unacceptable. His illustration of the fluctuating standard 
of virtue, where the different classes of society form thei com- 
parative estimate of each from their own average state of purity 
and virtue, is altogether admirable. . 


* It must be quite palpable to any man who has seen much: of life; 
and still more if he has travelled extensively, and witnessed the varied 
complexions of morality that obtain in distant societies,—it. must be 
5, obvious to such a man, how readily the moral feeling, in each of 

em, accommodates itself to the general state of practice and obser- 
vation,—that the practices of one country, for which there isa most 
complacent. toleration, would be shuddered at as so many atrocities im 
another country,—that in every given neigbourhood, the sense of 
right and of wreng, becomes just as; fine or as obtuse as: to 
square with its average purity, and its average humanity, amd ite 
average uprightness,—that what would revolt the public feeling of 
a retired parish in Scotland as gross Jicentiousuess or outrageous 
cruelty, might attach no disgrace whatever: to a residenter in some 
colonial settlement,—that, nevertheless, in the more corrupt and de- 
graded of the two communities, there: scale of differences, a range: 
of character, along which are placed the comparative stations of the 
disreputable, and the passable, and the respectable, and the super- 
excellent ; and yet it is a very possible thing, that if'a man in the Jast 
of these stations were to import all his habits and all his-profligacies | 
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into his native Jand, superexcellent as he may be abroad, at home he 
would be banished from the general association of virtuous and well 
ordered families.” (P, 220, 221.) 

- The author then comes to the grand conclusion of this part of 
his subject, by carrying the argument from analogy up to the 
relation in which the whole world stands to Gop—similar, in 
deed, but infinitely extended in distance and disparity. As 
some classes of men, to whom others of a higher and better 
description deny the very semblance of virtue or worth, have 
yet a scale of virtue, so called, among themselves, so while, 
with reference to themselves, the world at large has all the vari- 
ous. grades, from infamy the lowest to excellence the most ex- 
alted, with reference to Gop it is radically and universally cor 
rupt. 

** Now all we ask of you,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ is to transfer this 
consideration to the matter before us: to think how possible a thing 
itis that the moral principle of the world at large may have sunk to 
a peaceable and approving acquiescence in the existing practice of the 
world at large ; that the security which is inspired by the habit of 
measuring ourselves by ourselves, and comparing ourselves amongst 
ourselves, may therefore be a delusion altogether; that the very best 


member of society upon earth may be utterly unfit for the society of 
heaven.” 


-'To what then does all this tend? clearly to this ultimate 
conclusion: that, brought to the bar of heaven, every indivi- 
dual upon earth will ‘be found undeserving. “ Unless, then, 
some great moral renovation take effect upon man, he can never 
be admitted,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ into the empire of rightey 
ousness.” And thus is ushered in that blessed name—the only 
one under heaven by which we can be saved—the name of the 
Jesus Curist. 

The eighth of these Discourses treats then of the only way 
in which man can be reconciled to his Maker, how he is to 
be changed, and re-cast, and made a new creature, and ren- 
dered capable, through faith in the blood of the atonement, 
of loving Gop above the world, its interests, and its plea- 
sures. As soon as this faith takes place in the mind, not as a 
name, but as an active principle, “having,” as Dr. Chalmers 
expresses it, a locality and operation there,” its reforming im- 
fluence is felt through all the thoughts, and views, and cline 
of the person who experiences it; and one of the first of those 
holy indications which announces its spiritual and beatific pro- 
gress, is its substitution of a new rule of measurement in the 
place of that by which man compares himself with man, and es- 
timates himself with reference to those personal accomplishments. 
of character which may belong to those who are aliens from the- 
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fountain of all real righteousness. Thus, to become capable of 
loving Gop, and of measuring oneself by the true standard, the 
author insists upon the necessity—not of a great advancement of 
virtue—not of a mere enlargement of the old principle,—but of the 
introduction into the heart of something entirely new—Gospel hu- 
mility; the utter abdication of all self-dependence and self-esteem ; 
an exclusive trust in the arm of redeeming grace. . * We would 
not say then,” says the author, * of the personal righteousness 
of a believer, that it consisted, in a higher degree, of that virtue 
which may exist, in a lower degree, with him who is not a be- 
liever. It consists in the dawn, and the progress, and the per- 
fecting of a virtue which, before he was a believer, had no exist- 
ence whatever. ‘The principle of Christian sanctification, which, 
if we were to express it by another name, we should call devoted- 
ness to Gop, is no more to be found in the unbelieving world 
than the principle of an allegiance to their rightful sovereign is. 
to be found in the outcasts of banishment.” 


“ There is a new principle now, which formerly had no operation, 
even that of godliness,—and a new influence now, even that of the 
Holy Ghost, given to the prayers of the believer ;—and under these 
provisions will he attain a splendour and an energy of character, with 
which, the better and the best of this werld can no more be brought 
into comparison, than earth will compare with heaven, or the passions 
and the frivolities of time, with the pure ambition and the lofty princi- 
ples of eternity. 

“¢ And let it not be said, that the transformation of which we are 
now speaking, instead of being thus entire and universal, consists only, 
with a good man of the world, in the addition of one virtue to his pre- 
vious stock of many virtues. We admit that he had justice before, 
and humanity before, and courteousness before, and that the godliness 
which he had not before, is only one virtue. But the station which 
it asserts, among the other virtues, is a station of supreme authority. 
It no sooner takes its place among them, than it animates them all, and 
subordinates them all. It sends forth among them a new and per- 
vading quality, which makes them essentially different from what they 
were before. I may take daily exercise from a regard to my health, 
and by so doing I may deserve the character of a man of prudence; 
or I may take daily exercise apart from this consideration altogether,. 
and because it is the accidental wish of my parents that I should do 
so,—and thus may I deserve the character of a man of filial piety. 
| The external habit is the same; but under the one principle, the moral 
| character of this habit is totally and essentially different from what it is 
ih under the other principle. Yet the difference here is, most assuredly, 
TH not greater than is the difference between the justice of a good man of 

1 society, and the justice of a Christian disciple. In the former casé, ‘it 
3s done unto others, or done unto himself. In the’ latter case, it is 
~ done unto God. The frame-work of his outer doings is animated’ by 
Lit another spirit altogether. There is the breath of another life in it. 
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The inscription of holiness to God stands engraven on the action of 
the believer; and if this character of holiness be utterly effaced from 
the corresponding action of the good man of society, then, surely, in 

character, in worth, in spiritual and intelligent estimation, there is the 
utmost possible diversity between the two actions. So that, should 

the most upright and amiable man upon earth embrace the gospel 

faith, and become the subject of the gospel regeneration,—it is true of 
him, too, that all old things are done away, and that all things have 
become new.”” (P. 246—248.) 


We think our readers will agree with us, that what we have 
roduced from this important work deserves, in this age parti- 
_cularly, the most serious attention of those who are in earnest 
about their salvation, and holds out a fearful denunciation to 
such as have taken into their own hands the adjustment of their 
claims to pardon, or to reward, independently of the method of 
the revealed dispensation of grace and redemption. The view 
which Dr. Chalmers has presented to us of Christianity is pre- 
cisely that which constitutes its peculiarity, and sequestrates it 
from the world and its decrees. ‘Thus considered, it opens a 
new life in the soul, and spreads a new scenery before the moral 
imagination. ‘The world’s mechanism and nature’s grandeur, 
the monuments of beneficence, the temples of virtue, the groves 
of a terrestrial paradise, the shrines of human praise, all that 
intercepts Divine Glory, falls level with the ground, and the vista 
of eternity stands clear before us; the * holy mountain ” where 
Gop has made himself an everlasting name,” and where “ salvation 
burns as alamp,” and the “treasures of darkness” and ‘ a day 
for the ransomed ” all burst upon the view. 

It is very gratifying to observe, that the high temperature of 
this author’s feelings does not transport him into any disregard 
of the moralities of social life; his object, on the contrary, Is to 

give to them dignity and security, by engrafting them on a ce- 
estial stock. 


“ There is all which the Christian knows to be real, and which the 
world hates, and denounces as visionary, in the secret, but sublime 
and substantial processes of experimental religion. But, on the other 
hand, there is also much in the doings of an altogether Christian, of 
that palpable virtue which forces itself upon general observation ; and 
he is most grievously untrue to his Master's cause, if he do not, on 
this ground, so outrun the world, as to force from the men of it, am 
approving testimony. The eye of the world cannot enter within the 
spiritual recesses of his heart; but let him ever remember that it is 
fastened, and that too, with keen and scrutinizing jealousy, on the 
path of his visible history. It will offer no homage to the mere sanc— 
tity of his complexion ; nor, unless there be shed over it the expres- 
sion of what is mild in domestic, or honourable in public virtue, will it 
ever look upon him in any other light, than as an object of the most 
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unmingled disgust. And therefore it is, that he must enter on the 
field of ostensible accomplishment, and there bear away the palm of 
superiority, and be the most eminent of his fellows in all those recog- 
nized virtues, that can bless or embellish the condition of society,— 
the most untainted in honour, and the most disinterested in justi 

and the most alert in beneficence, and the most unwearied in all these 


graces, under every discouragement and every provocation, (P. 250, 
251.) 


Sermons the ninth and tenth are bestowedon an analysis of the 
different motives to love; from which are derived the distinctive 
appellations of the love which springs from mere personal kind- 
ness, that which is produced by moral esteem, and that which 
arises from a feeling of gratitude. According to the author, the 
Jove of human beings towards each other can properly partake 
less of moral esteem than of kindness; but it may be a com- 
bination of both. The love of Gop towards his creatures must 
be wholly the love of kindness; a love so great and prevail- 
ing as to extend to us even while we are his enemies. Of the 
love of moral esteem the Creator can have none for a creature 
so far gone in aberration from his commandments, and contu- 
macy towards his holy will. The love of man towards his 
maker must be compounded of admiration of his excellencies (we 
cannot reconcile ourselves to the adoption of the author’s phrase 
of “moral esteem” as applied to the Deity) and the feeling of 
gratitude—gratitude for that transcendent Jove of kindness which 
we have experienced, and perpetually experience, at his hands: 
and here Dr. Chalmers opposes and contutes the hard and im- 
practicable requisition of some theologians—that the only love to 
Gop which is truly acceptable is that which is perfectly disinter- 
ested, and that man must sct out with this love in his heart in 
the first stage of his conversion. The love of gratitude is first 
vindicated from all taint of selfishness, and he shows it to be, by 
many illustrations, a free, and pure, and gratuitous emotion; and 
then the true and only practicable source of this love to Gop is, 
by a beautiful series of deductions and examples, assigned to faith 
in the Gospel of Jrsus, as the forerunner of that great sa in the 
heart which qualifies it for the admission of this sublime and holy 
sentiment. ‘To produce this love of gratitude in the heart of 
man, there must be a full sense of the benefaction; and this 
comes only by faith in what has been done for us, and promised 
tous. It is then only that the love which Gop bears towarils his 
creatures begins to be known in its full extent. ‘The terrors of 
his righteous anger, the threatenings of his offended majesty, the 
vengeance of his insulted purity, might subdue, but it could not 
win, us. But these impediments to onr loving Gop, his own un- 
wearchable wisdoin has found out a way of removing, without de- 
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togation from his holiness and justice. It was impossible to 
Jove Him in whom we saw only an implacable Judge and Casti- 
gator: but, when the doors of heaven opened, and the stupen- 
dous miracle of his mercy administering to his justice was dis- 
played—when, by a deed of unutterable tenderness, He paid the 
forfeisare of our transgressions against himself, saying only, 
* Son, give me thy heart” as the condition of thy ransom, no- 
thing but the believing mind was wanted to raise in us a love of 
gratitude correspondent to that love of kindness in our forgotten 
yet forgiving Father, which has caused the desert to blossom like 
the rose, and has built up again, for his rebellious children, the 
walls of a second Zion. 

Here, then, is the whole matter. We must believe the whole 
love of Gop to us before we can begin to feel the love of Him in 
our hearts. ‘The love of God, if it is not believed, can exert no 
power over us. It shines upon us only to display our barren- 
ness, not to excite our productiveness. It is faith only which 
makes us the proper recipicnts of its influence. ‘The order of 
the process is simple: by faith the love of Gop is produced in 
the Lawes in the love of God, is included and implied the desire 
of conforming to His will; and in the agency of grace, which 
succeeds, the desire is carried towards its accomplishment. But 
faith is not a single act: the exercise of it must be perpetual. 
It must also be progressive, or it will be transitory. It has a 
tendency to slip from us unless by a constant effort the hold. upon 
it is continued. Just so it is in the intercourse of friendship: 
all the demonstrations of the kindness of a friend must be kept 
alive in the memory by frequent recurrences of thought, or the 
principle of friendship languishes for want of its proper susten- 
ance and support. 

There is a piety of elegance and pathos with which some 
persons amuse their minds, and, by the help of which they 
frame an image of an indulgent Deity, over-looking, out of pure 
consideration for our infirmities, our violations of His holy will 
and commandments. Full of atheism of their own making, and 
pardoned by themselves, under the illusory representation of a 
God, whom they crown with an unscriptural mercy and loving- 
kindness, they proceed, with much allowance for others, and 
much complacency with themselves, to dress up a sentimental 
creed; expatiating largely upon the advantage of a cheerful | 
religion, and devotional feelings, founded on principles of na- 
ture, and confirmed by the sanction of the heart. These 
persons not only measure themselves by themselves; but, by 
themselves also and their own standard of goodness, they mea- 
sure the heighth, and depth, and breadth, of the Divine sttri- 
butes. In the sacred Scriptures, wherein the method of ‘satva- 
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tion is specially defined, there is no warrant for this liberal creed. 
In its practical developement, the baseness of its birth is apparent: 
dressed in the complexional tints of the passing hour, it exhibits 
all the varieties of accidental emotion; but it gives no settled 
i character to the principles, maintains no permanent influence on 
u the habits, opens no spring of felicity in the soul: in the day of 
i our prosperity it is green, but it has no more vitality or value 
it than the grass upon the house-top—fresh and flourishing while 
oH the dew of the morning is upon it, but demanding perpetual sup- 
a plies of moisture, and withering with the first moment of priva- 
tion. Dr. Chalmers has in no part of his volume been more 
forcible, and feeling, and accurate, in his observations, than in 
his treatment of this general and poetical sort of faith. There is 
scarcely a stronger and more prevailing delusion. It is a species 
of idolatry which men are little apt to suspect themselves of com- 
mitting. The true Gop can only be approached in one way— 
through faith in Jesus Christ; but if, rather than take this 
trouble, we fancy it may serve our purpose as well to carve a 
deity out of our own heads, and so describe him to ourselves as 
to make it easy and convenient to obey him, we are not far re- 
moved from the mythology of the heathens—we worship from 
the imagination, and not from the heart. It is thus that Dr. 
Chalmers deals with this false persuasion :— 


| “* Nor does it palliate the representation which we have now 
} given, that a God, in the fancied array of poetic loveliness—that a 
God of mere natural perfection, and without one other moral attribute 
1 than the single attribute of indulgence—that a God, divested of al! 
which can make him repulsive to sinners, and, for this purpose, shorn 

of all those glories, which truth and authority, and holiness, throw 
around his character—that such a God should be idolized at times by 
many asentimentalist. It would form no deduction from our enmity 
against the true God, that we gave an occasional hour to the worship 
ofa graven image, made with our own hands—and it is just of as little 
‘ signiticancy to the argument, that we feel an occasional glow of affec- 
i tion or of reverence, towards a fictitious being of our own imagination. 
un If there be truth in the Bible, it is there where God has made an au- 
thentic exhibition of his nature,—and if God in Christ be an offence to 
at you—if you dislike this way of approach—if you shrink from the con- 
| templation of that Being, who bids you sanctify him in your hearts, 
and who claims such a preference in your regard, as shall dispossess 
Hi your affections for all that is earthly—if you have no relish for the 
} intercourse of prayer, and of spiritual communion with such a God—if 
4 ome memory neither love to recall him, nor your fancy to dwell upon 
P| ima, nor he be the being with whom you greatly delight yourself, the ha- 
1 bitation to which you resort continually,;—then be assured, that amid 
+ | the painted insignificancy of all your other accomplishments, your heart 
At ds not right with God; and he who is the Father of your existence, 
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-and of all that gladdens it, may still be to you a loathing and an 
abomination,” (P. 414, 415.) 

It will, we are sure, appear to many readers that Dr. Chalmers 
is too strong in some of the language used by him, and that his 
favourite positions have, occasionally, something excessive in the 
energy with which they are conceived ; aK the examples of 
which, perhaps, may be mentioned the concluding words of the 
fine passage last above extracted. ‘ Loathing and abomination” 
might seem hardly, with any propriety, to be applied to the mere 
sentimental religionist. ‘That he does not love the ways of Gop 
as he thinks he does; that he cherishes an aversion from that self- 
denial which is a main pillar of evangelical belief; that he is igno- 
rant of the corruption of his own nature, and the relation in which 
this places him to Gop and the Saviour might not be denied; _ but 
it might strike the pious mind that none of those who cherish these 
vague and unauthorised notions of the indulgent nature of the 
Deity above alluded to, can be said to receive the true and Gospel 
picture of his character with “loathing and abomination :” and yet, 
when it is recollected with what extreme difficulty such persons 
are detained for a moment in the contemplation of the peculiar 
truths of Christianity; with what haste they turn aside from the 
awful verities of our natural delinquency, of our rejection under 
the law, and our miserable need of the Saviour, one can scarcely 
say how a loathing of the Gop of the Scriptures can be more de- 
cidedly announced, without an express declaration of unqualified 
antipathy. Nothing is clearer than that we must seek for the de- 
monstration of Gon’s love in the great sacrifice which has been 
made for us. It is only through this aperture that we see the 
lovely and indulgent side of his character, On every other part 
he is intrenched in his holiness; an impassable barrier sur- 
rounds Him; the flaming sword of his justice turns every way 
but one; and through that only way there is one only Guide, 
whose mantle we must take, having first cast away our own, and in 
whose name we must supplicate admission. The stupendous 
work of mercy, which has been wrought to purchase this way 
for us, evincing a Divine tenderness equal to the Divine ie 
holiness, is the great mysterious method by which Gop has en- 
abled us and engaged us to love Him with the love “ that cast» 
eth out fear.” This, as Dr. Chalmers says, is a case of difficulty; 
and, in the Bible, Gop is said to have lavished all the riches of 
his unsearchable wisdom in the business of managing it. We 
will produce the passage in which this subject is considered at 
large ; and we offer it to our readers with peculiar interest.and 
satisfaction, as one which we ourselves have perused with 


~ “Tt appears a matter of direct and obvious facility to’intimidate man, 
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and to bring his body into a forced subordination to all the require- 
ments. But the great matter was, how to attach man,—how to work 
in him a liking to God, and a relish. for his character ;—or, in other 
words, how to communicate to human obedience, that principle, 
without which, it is no obedience at all,—to make him serve God, 
because he loved him; and to run in the way of all his commandments, 
because this was the thing in which he greatly delighted himself. To 
Jay upon us the demand of satisfaction for his violated law, could not 
do it. To press home the claims of justice upon any sense of autho- 
tity within us, could not do it. To bring forward, in threatening 
array, the terrors of his judgment, and of his power against us, could 
not do it. To unveil the glories of that throne where he sittethin 
equity, and manifests to his guilty creatures the awful inflexibilities of 
his truth and righteousness, could not do it. To look out from the 
cloud of vengeance, and trouble our darkened souls as be did those of 
the Egyptians of old, with the aspect of a menacing Deity, could not 
do it. To spread the field of an undone eternity before us, and tell us 
of those dreary abodes where each criminal hath his bed in hell, and 
the centuries of despair which pass over him are not counted, because 
there no seasons roll, and the unhappy victims of the tribulation, and 
the wrath, and the anguish, know, that for the mighty burden of the 
sufferings which weigh upon them, there isno end, and no mitigation ; 
this prospect appalling as it is, and coming home upon the belief with 
‘all the characters of the most immutable certainty, could not do it. 
The affections of the inner man remain as unmoved as ever, under the 
successive and repeated influence of all these dreadful applications, 
There is not one of them, which, instead of conciliating, does not stir 
up a principle of resistance ; and, subject any human creature to the 
treatment of them all, and to nothing else, and he may tremble at 
God, and shrink from the contemplation of God, and feel an over- 
powering awe at the thought of God, when that thought visits him,— 
ut we maintain, that not one particle of influence has been sent into 
his heart, to make him love God. Under such applications as these, 
we can conceive the creature gathering a new energy from despair, 
and mustering up a stouter defiance than ever, to the God who 
threatens him. Strange contest between the thing formed and him 
who formed it ;—but we see it exhibited among the determined vota- 
ries of wickedness in life ;.and it is the very contest which gives its 
moral aspect to hell throughout all eternity. There, God reigns in 
vindictive majesty, and there, every heart of every outcast, sheathed 
in impenetrable hardness, mutters its blasphemies against him. O 
hideous and revolting spectacle! and how awful to think, that the un- 
reclaimed sons of profligacy, who pour along our streets, and throng 
our markets, and form the fearful majority in almost every chamber of 
business, and in every workshop of industry, are thither speeding 
their infatuated way! What a wretched field of contemplation is 
around us, when we see on every side of it the mutual encouragement, 
—the ever-plying allurements,—the tacit, though effectual and well . 
understood, combination, sustaining, over the whole face of this alien- 
ated world, a firm and systematic rebellion against God: We are not 
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offering an exaggerated picture when we say, that within reach of the 
walk of a single hour, there are thousands, and thousands more, who 
have cast away from them the authority of God; and who have been 
-nerved by all his threatenings into a more determined attitude of 
_wickedness ; and who glory in their unprincipled dissipations ; and 
who, without one sigh at the moving spectacle of ruined innocence, 
will, in the hearing of companions younger than themselves, scatter 
their pestilential levities around them, and care not though the hope of 
parents, and the yet unvitiated delicacy of youth, shall wither and 
expire under the contagion of their ruffian example ; and will patron- 
ise every step of that progress which leads from one depravity to 
another, till their ill-fated proselyte, made as much the child of hell as 
themselves, shail share in that common ruin, which, in the great da 
of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God, will come fort 
from the storehouse of his wrath, in one mighty torrent, on the heads 
of all who boast of their iniquity. (P. 429—433.) 

The sermon upon false security, the 15th in the book, is ex- 
tremely valuable. It disturbs, it alarms, it shakes the bosom 
with salutary terror. We see in it the extreme folly and fatuity 
of depending upon any disposition our faculties can form of the 
Divine display of the opposite attributes of mercy and justice. 
Where is man’s ground of secure belief that his sins are such as to 
fall within the province of Divine mercy ? ‘* When he casts his eye 
along the scale of character, he sees the better and the worse on 
each side of him; and the difficulty still recurs, how far dowh 
in the scale does mercy begin? or, how far upwards in the scale 
does justice carry its fiery sentence of condemnation?” Each 
attribute is perfect: how, then, shall we adjust their interfering 
claims? It is a problem for which there is no solution in the 
compass of human calculation, There is, therefore, no security 
or comfort, in any assignable proportions, to which man can re- 
duce the characteristics of the Godhead: all is dark, and d 
and full of fearful possibilities. We can only settle the balance 
of the Divine properties of mercy and justice by bringing both to 
a measure short of perfection; and are still, supposing this diffi- 
culty surmounted, in absolute ignorance as to their ratios and. 
degrees, their divisions and approximations. In this uncertain 
and arbitrary scale of measurement, each may bring bimself within 
the grade of an accepted sinner, by comparing himself with a 
lower rate of character; or take comfort from the consideration 
of the decent average character of those by whom he is surround- 
ed, and in whose general worth he shares. He has only to deter- 
mine that, while the state of those below him is ambiguous, he 
stands at a point of comparative elevation, which brings him as- 
suredly within the scope of the Divine mercy. It would be un- 
charitable in others to judge of him otherwise ; and heis resolved 
not to want this charity towards himself. ‘ This,” says Dr. 
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Chalmers, “is a sore evil. The want of a fixed and clearly per. 
ceptible line between the justice and placability of the Divine 
nature, not only buries in utter darkness the question of our ace 


-ceptance with Gop, but, by throwing every thing loose and un- 


determined, it opens up the range of a most lawless and uncon- 
trouled impunity for the disobedience of man, from its gentler 
deviations, to its most profligate and daring excesses.” 


“If there be no intelligible line to separate the exercise of the jus- 


tice of God from the exercise of his placability, every individual will 


fix this line for himself; and he will make these two attributes to be 
yea and nay, or fast and loose with each other ; and he will stretch out 
the placability, and he will press upon the justice, just as much as to 
accommodate the standard of his religious principles to the state of his 
religious practice ; and he will make every thing to square with his own 
existing taste, and wishes, and convenience; and his mind will soon 
work its own way to asystem of religious opinions which gives him no 


disturbance ; and the spirit of a deep slumber will lay hold of his 
deluded conscience.” (P. 476.) 


The reconciliation of infinite mercy with infinite justice, by 
the stupendous scheme of the Gospel, makes the subject of the 
sixteenth sermon. ‘The mercy of the redemption has silenced the 
requisitions of justice ; and so far is this contrivance from interfer- 
ing with the severer perfections of the Godhead, that it is upon 
the truth of God, nay, even upon his justice, that the promises of 
the Gospel are founded, and their fulfilment secured to us. 

Toshow how the truthsof the Gospel “operate upon the springs 


‘of human action;” how “its privileges can be appropriated by 


faith, and yet its precepts retain their practical authority over the 
conduct of a believer,” is the main topic of the last discourse ; 
which is altogether excellent. The problem which it explains 
is this: —‘ That those men who most cordially assent to the doc- 
trine of salvation being all of grace, and not of works, are most 
assiduous in so walking, and in so working, and in so pains-tak- 
ing as if salvation were all of works, and not of grace.” In the 
solution of this problem, the view which the author presents to 
us of the sanctifying influence of faith, of its large character, of 
its practical adoption of the whole of the Gospel scheme, of its 
totality, its consistency, its solidity, its efticacy, is all that we 
might expect from the energetic, and accurate, and initiated pen 
of Dr. Chalmers, dipt, as it sometimes is, we had almost said, in 
the colours of heaven. But we dare not enter upon this new field, 
inviting as it is: all the room we can allow ourselves is already 
exhausted. We regret, indeed, that, over a ground so interest- 
ing, and so well laid out and cultivated by this strenuous and 
Captivating writer, we have been obliged to run with so much 
rapidity. It would have gratified us to have taken many a rest, 
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and to have endeavoured to have filled our minds with the sur- 
rounding objects; but we have scarcely had time to ascertain 
the leading features of the region over which we have passed, 
and to collect for our readers a few specimens of its riches and its 
fruits. Some blemishes, chiefly, if not wholly, relating to the 
style and expression, we might have noticed; but we have two 
reasons for passing them over in silence: they bear so small a 
proportion to the excellence of the work that it would be almost 
invidious to mark them; and they are nearly the same, though 
greatly diminished in number, as those on which we have al- 
ready commented, sas the habitual peculiarities of this writer, in 
our review of his former volume of sermons, 


——_ 


Arr. XVII.—Voyage dans le Levant, en 1817 et 1818. Parle 
Comte de Forbin. 8vo. pp. 460. Paris, 1819. 


M. LE COMTE DE FORBIN dedicates this volume of 'Tra- 
vels in Greece, Syria, and Egypt to his Majesty Louis XVIII, 
whose * name and high virtues,” he says, ‘ are often pronounced 
afar off; space being as just as time, and distance declaring its judg- 
ments with as much impartiality as futurity.” M. le Comte is a 
Frenchman, and therefore we are not surprised to find him, in 
the body of a work thus placed under the protection of the head 
of the Bourbon family, fervently wishing that he had been the 
meanest soldier in the rear-guard of Buonaparté’s army. (P. 314.) 
“Toujours guidé par ses trophées, je n’ai marché qu’ a ’ombre 
des palmes qui marquérent tous ses pas dans Vhéritage des Pha- 
raons, et des Ptolémées.”’ (P. 415.) If his Oriental friends reall 
said much to him of the name and high virtues of Louis XVII 
he is, it must be allowed, a very unfaithful reporter; but he 
tells us with exultation that, “ rien n’est si doux pour un Fran- 
gals, que de recueillir l’expression des regrets laissés par ’armée 
rancaise en Egypte.” (P. 221.) ‘The grateful nature of these 
regrets may be divined from the accounts, given by M. le Comte, 
of the behaviour of the French army towards the people of the 
country in question :—* Les Frangais enlevérent d’assaut la ville 
de Jafa en 1799: ils pénétrérent par le: quartier des Chrétiens, 
situé dans la partie la plus élevée de la ville, et commirent da 
faite Pen massacrer un grand nombre, LES PRENANT POUR DES 
MUSULMANS.” (P. 134.) Of course these wretched Christians 
bore no appearance of being Turkish soldiers: they were ‘mas- 
sacred, however, because they were taken for Mussulmen; so 
that, it seems, unarmed Mussulmen were intentionally massacred 
by these French troops, who have left behind them regrets, 
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the expression of which sounds so sweet on a French ear? 
What was done to the Turkish prisoners, after the capture of 
the place, has been put beyond doubt or denial; and the fact 
stands prominently among the * fastes” of French glory. Yet 
not even the butchery of these prisoners in cold blood, nor the 
massacre of the Christians who were taken for Mussulmen, ap- 
pears to us so characteristic of this generous nation, as the im- 
paling alive of the fanatic Arab who assassinated Kleber! ‘This 
sublime spectacle took place in consequence of a regular sentence 
ed by a French court, composed of the superiors of the 
‘rench army: it was inflicted, for aught we know, by French 
hands ;—at all events,, the ranks of * /es braves” were drawn 
to hear the shrieks and witness the writhings of this self-devoted 
child of the desert, who, with the Koran in his heart, and en- 
thusiasm, or, perhaps, madness in his head, acted on those 
dreadfally-mistaken principles, which have not, however, hin- 
dered the world from regarding the fate of Charlotte Cordé with 
pity, and which have recently been sanctioned with Mr. Cob- 
bett’s full approbation, as exemplified in the act of Sandt.* That, 
by the law of nations and of nature, the murderer of Kleber had ex- 
posed himself to the punishment of death, cannot consistently be 
disputed, but by those who are prepared to overthrow all the foun- 
dations of society, to break the most important conditions of its 
compact, and reduce the species to a scattered herd of hateful and 
hating individuals, each jealous and fearful ofall, and of necessi 
for ever acting either on the offensive or the defensive. Consi- 
derations as to the justice of the French invasion of Egypt, have 
nothing to do with this question ;—the instincts of human nature, 
adapted to the social condition, and not to the state of wild 


* Tt is proper that some attention should be paid to the nature of the doctrines, 
which, by means of convenient channels of conveyance, are now directed exclusively 
towards the large labouring portion of our people, and recommended to their 
feelings and convictions, hy a power of language, and dexterous use of circum- 
stances, whicly necessarily ensure them a deep and extensive influence. Proscrip- 
tion, matured and brought forth in the slow conception of cherished and inculcated 
revenge, is the great and avewed end of Mr, Cobbett’s exertions, He recom- 
mends his readers to keep lists, specifying names, dates, and places, of all aets 
that shall come to their knowledge, which may appear to them oppressive or 
unjust; inorder that when. the day of account, as he says, arrives, they may be 
prepared for the grand work of settlement, which is to have reference to the past 
as well as tothe future, He anticipates the time when the cuffians ‘* shall repent 
tn tcars af blood.” In the mean time, asa guide tothe conduct which may be pur- 
sued by patriotic individuals, while waiting for this consummation, he tells them, 
that, “if oppression exist in Germany, and if Kotzebue was.a voluntary instru- 
ment ia that oppression, Sandt had a right to kill him, not only according to the 
law of reason and nature, but according ta the law and usages of England. .... As 
to the motives of Sandt, and as to his whole conduct, nothing could possibly be 
more noble or generous....,1t is pleasing to find that, even on the Continent, there 


is sucha deep-rooted hatred of despotism.” (Cobbett’s Weekly Political Ke- 
sister, Vol. xxxv. No. 3.) 
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life, which Rousseau regards as the perfection of man’s existenee, 
have secured certain points of primary morality from the ja 

of debate and the confusion of doubtful evidence, to which the 
secondary cases of propriety and policy, arising out of human 
conduct, are left exposed. Wars, and the forms and measures 
of governments are ineluded in the last class; but that species 
of private homicide which is called assassination clearly bele 

to the first. It is totally insufferable in society, because it woul 
be necessarily fatal to its. existence. 

The crime once committed, each particular instanee of it 
will be judged according to the circumstances of aggravation or 
extenuation proper to itself; and, as ages elapse from its oc- 
currence, and the imagination becomes impressed with such 
features of courage, enthusiasm, and sincerity, as may happen 
to belong to it, the vile and pernicious nature of the act may 
almost disappear from the view, obscured by a sort of misty halo. 
of fame, the effect partly of distance, and partly perhaps of 
poetical exaggeration. But, in character and consequence, im 
fact and precedent, assassination is a crime of enormous guilt and 
turpitude; and to lay down principles for defending it, is 
scarcely less atrocious than the perpetration of it. ‘To submit 
the lives of individuals to the opinions and fancies of their neigh- 
bours, allowed to act secretly and separately on such grounds 
without concert, authority, or intimation,—to render the con= 
ceptions, or misconceptions of one man a valid commission to 
inflict death on another, taking him uaprepared for defence, and 
unwarned of his fate,—to make mere personal belief, so oftem 
ignorant and prejudiced, the absolute master of human hie, 
without check from any form of consultation, public inquiry, or 
announcement,—is so hideously absurd, as well as wicked, that, 
though deluded fanatics may be found to act on such a doctrine, 
coolly to justify it upon paper under any cricumstances requires 
the combination of cowardice and cruelty in their basest and most 
malignant extremes, It has been attempted to confound secret 
assassination with cases of popular resistance to government 
(call it rebellion, or patriotic insurrection)—and with private 
resistance to direct. violence; but the attempt is full of dis- 
honesty: and inconsistency. Resistance, even when most 
justifiable, possesses features which totally distinguish it from as- 
sassination, It presents instantly a debatable case; and, at all 
events, the great essential conditions of the social compaet are not 
necessarily broker by it. Whoever attempts to practise foree, 
is forewarned, by its very necessity, that he ought to be pre~ 
pared for resistance: The constable who comes to execute a 
legal‘ warrant, comes with a knowledge that its execution may be: 
resisted’: the- government that exercises authority over a peoples. 
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is aware that it must be prepared to maintain itself by powerful 
means; and the people that seek to throw-off the authority of its 
overnment, knows that penalties await the failure of the attempt. 
n all these cases, the conditions of the undertaking are known 
beforehand; the very nature of the violence employed in any 
one of them imports a challenge, gives the alarm, and sounds 
the note of preparation :—moreover, its execution is necessarily 
encompassed with difficulties and checks of various kinds, and 
q mankind are benefited when the daringness which thus main- 
| +? tains a just cause, is crowned by success. Assassination is totally 


f 


He different in. all these respects. It is easy of execution ; it is secret ; 
fi it offers no security against mistake; society must inevitably 
| break up under its practice ; and the advantage given to malevo- 
yy lence and infuriated ignorance by precedent and invitation, 
cannot but outweigh any good that could result from any 
\ particular instance of its commission, under the impulse of the 
‘in soundest judgment and the purest motives. ‘ It were a delicate 
Hh stratagem to shoe a troop of horse with felt,” said poor Lear, in 


4 the madness of his agony; this, however, is not easily done; 
ik the trampling summons to defence: but the listed slipper of 
} “the foot that leaves the priut of blood where’er it walks,” 
i ives no notice, and our guard against it ought to be the public 
4 orror directed against its use. Should that ever fail, our only 
resource would be misanthropical seclusion, or deadly antici- 
pation. 
This digression will not, we presume, appear totally unneces- 
sary, or irrelevant, to the reader who has given himself the 
trouble to peruse the note. affixed to a previous page :—and now 
to return tothe French army in Egypt. The life of the Bedouin 
who plunged his dagger in the bosom of Kleber, one of the most 
estimable of the revolutionary captains, was due as a sacrifice to 
the most sacred principle of society and morality ;—but that a 
band of savans and soldiers, from a country of academies and 
salons, should revenge themselves on a solitary wretch, by perpe- 
| trating one of the most dreadful cruelties in practice amongst the 
hi barbarians whose country they had invaded with the pretence 
ii of bringing them civilization and humanity, is an abominable 
fact, the infamy of which should make. the sound of Egypt’s 
name tingle in a I‘renchman’s ear. We cannot resist the temp- 
7 tation of citing an instance of the conduct of English officers, in 
{ a case which, though not entirely similar, possesses much re- 
4 semblance to this, but which furnishes a most satisfactory con- 
i . trast to its cruelty; and, indeed, such citations are as due to the 
i cause of sound principle as of England’s honour, for the purpose of 
| repelling the insolent, faithless boastings, with which it is attempt- 
ed to emblazon the career of levity, treachery, violence, and rapa- 
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city. The memorable circumstances that attended and followed 
the shipwreck of the Alceste, British frigate, must now be fami- 
liar to our readers: they furnish one of the most striking examples 
on record of that union of courage, magnanimity, honour, and 
discipline, which forms the strength and beauty of the naval 
character of our country; which has caused it to assume (as we 
have ourselves particular reason to know) a godlike aspect of 
sublimity, as well as of force, to the imaginations of the strangers 


who have beheld its winged and thundering glory. These cir- be 4 
cumstances are rendered additionally memorable and striking Q 


from their opposing, in point of time, as well as quality, a direct 
contrast to the barbarity, tumult, disorder, cowardice, and per- 
fidy, that caused the destruction of the French crew of the : 


Meduse, and which render the account of their destruction a ’ 
hateful and horrible picture of human agony, made doubly ‘ 
loathsome by meanness and crime. But not alone in examples 3 
of that cool determination under danger, which is valour’s highest ; 
attainment; of that submission to presiding authority, which pay 
gives order and object to exertion, and which, when manifested i 


ainidst perils, bespeaks the strength of mental faculty, and the 
high pitch of enthusiastic feeling;—not in indications of these 
firm and severe qualities only, but in the characteristics of deli- % 
cate feeling, and pathetic self-denial, the narrative of the ship- 
wreck of the Alceste is rich and exemplary. Surrounded by 
thousands of Malay pirates, the most cruel and cunning race of 
depredators, our small band of British seamen had to maintain 
a ceaseless watch, night and day, against menaced torture and 
death. After a fierce struggle, a Malay, on one occasion, fell 
into their hands: he had inflicted wounds,—and he had received 


severe ones: breathing rage and despair, hebecame their captive ; Lime 

and, while expecting nothing but death and torture from the ae 
victors, he was consigned to the skill of the surgeon, soothed de 
under his pain, supplied with every thing necessary under his aa 
circumstances, and dismissed full of astonishment at a behaviour i a} 
so far exalted above any standard of practice with which he was. iy 
acquainted. His story he carried back to his barbarous country- Vy 
men; and it could not fail to strike them, with respect at least, whi 
for a people whose warriors acted on maxims which are instine-. iat | 
tively admired even by those who are the greatest strangers to a | 
their effects. Let this fact be put in contrast with the impaling oh | 
alive of Kleber’s murderer by the French troops in Egypt! M. at 
le Comte de Forbin chooses to speak of the regret left by these uy 
troops; but it may be safely pronounced, that the hideous spec- hi q 
tacle of this Sodeemea with the other horrors of an unprece- Ay 


dented nature,which stain the conduct of the expedition in ques- 
tion, belongs peculiarly to the modern military history of france. 
VOL, XIV. NO. XXVIII. ZE 
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They form atrocities which we really believe the soldiers of 
no other European nation, whatever may be the inevitable irre- 

ularities and excesses of war, would, under any circumstances, 
ee committed; and are, at the same time, but too similar in 
feature to the systematic behaviour of the French armies in coun- 
tries nearer home. Ina recent review of the work of Napoleon’s 
apothecary, we were led to notice the confessions and anecdotes 
of the author, proving that his countrymen had no rivals in 
pillage, outrage, and murder; and that their allies and enemies 
were pure in comparison. ‘The history of the campaign of 1813, 
by the Saxon Baron D’Odeleben, one of the general officers of 
the army, confirms this serious charge to the full, and deepens 
the infamy which thus attaches to the national character. 


*‘ Le triste égoisme avait, surtout pendantla derniere campagne, 
ctouffé dans le Francais toute bienveillance, méme envers ses com- 
sents Combien peu d’égards pouvoit-on attendre deux pour les 

esoins des etrangers avec de pareilles dispositions? Ils etoient ac- 
coutumés a voir des villages en feu et détruits, des femmes et des 
enfans dans la douleur; des propriétés devastées, des habitans en 
fuite; et ils excusaient quelquefois toutes ces horreurs, avee une 
sensilnlité affectée, par la diction, ‘ c’est la guerre. Mais ils ne re- 
fiéchissaient pas qu’on avait fait souvent des guerres exeraptes de ce 
désordre effréné, de ces inhumanités, lorsqu’une attention exacte aux 
ressources des pays occupés, au bien-étre des habitans, maintenant la 
discipline, adoucissait les calamités inséparables de ce flcau. On pou- 
vait, donc, dire, au plus juste titre, ‘ c’est le desordre.’ ” * 


M. le Comte de Forbin who exults, along the whole of his 
Egyptian course, in recognizing the tracts of French glory every 
where, as he says, apparent, recalls to the memory of his readers, 
in the following passage, another very signal exploit of that com- 
mander, in whose rear-guard he wishes that he had been happy 
enough to figure, even as the meanest soldier. ‘This exploit may 
also be said to appertain peculiarly to the history of France, like 
several others of the period; and, considering how much the 
reputation of a country is necessarily coloured by the acts of its 
authorities, which constitute its records, the reader will judge 
how far it is calculated to make us excuse the excessive demon- 
strations of the author’s pride in the name of a Frenchmah, 
which, he says, was so awakened and stimulated by the sugges- 


tions of the objects which he saw about him in Egypt. At Cairo 
he learns that, 


** We had just lost, in a way which bore signs of Divine vengeance, 
a surgeon named Royer, This wretch, after the refusal of M. Des- 
genettes, which he had not the courage to imitate, was charged to 


* Relation circonstanciée de la Campagne de 1813, en Saxe, par M. le Baron 
D'Odeleben, &c, Paris, 1817. 
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execute the order given lo potson the few wounded so! ldiers which the 
French army was compelled to abandon, after ratstng the stege of St. 
Jean D’ Acre. This man, who could not have been very certain that 
he would have been permitted to live in France, chose to establish 
himself in Egypt. in consequence of a fall from his horse, the effects 
of which seemed at first trifling, he became atfilicted with a wound, 
which by degrees eat into his bowels, and caused him ultimately to 
perish, after suffering the most dreadful torments.” (P. 239.) 


We do not wish unfairly to press the fact of poisoning the 
wounded men against the French national character; yet the 
popularity and influence of the individual who gave this order, 
which it does not appear to have diminished; the circumstance 
of there having been found a medical officer of some rank to 
execute it; and other instances of similar cruelty, to which the 
soldicts themselves were accessaries,* certainly extend a share of 
the infamy from the principal agent to the people to whose his- 
tory the event belongs. But— whatever may be thought of 
this, —we would ask if Europe is to be insulted by the boastings 
and levities of a Frenchman, who, with objects about him the 
suggestions of which ought to have made him blush and be dumb, 
stuns us with his self-congratulations, elevates the vanity of his 
nation upon the ruins of truth and morality; and, without con- 
descending to conceal the shame of his country, demands that 
it should be respected as a title to honour! T'rom the heaped 
bones of the Turkish prisoners massacred in cold blood, some 
days after the battle; from the city where his countrymen murdered 
the defenceless Christians, mistaking them for defenceless Mus- 
sulmen ; from the funeral of another countryman, who, in sub- 
mission to the orders of the adventurer whom France permitted 
to mount her throne, poisoned the French soldiers placed under his 
care, and who had just perished in exile and rottenness,— 
M. le Comte de Forbin comes back upon us, singing tri- 
umphal songs. To be sure we find him observing, © Crest 
peut-Ctre sur le tillac d’un vaisseau battu par la tempcte, que le 
monde est le micux jugé.” (P. 67.) Weare very far from think- 
ing that a person in this condition is peculiarly well placed for 
sound reflection : indeed, it is positively the last position we 
should ourselves choose ;—but not even the inconvenience of the 
situation, which seems to have been selected by our author for 
forming his judgments of men and things, can, we think, excuse 
their inconsisteney, Even on the deck of a vessel tossed in 
a storm, a man ought to have his wits more about him than to 
deem such facts as we have been noticing honourable to his 


* See Cadet de Gassicourt’s Account of the Scene at the Bridge of Ersberg, 
where by Massena’s command the French soldiers threw their wounded com- 
Panions into the river. 
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country; and no derangement of stomach or head, produced by 
the violence of winds and waves, can justify the excessive giddi- 
ness of dedicating to Louis XVIII a panegyric of the toulest 
deeds committed by those who expelled his family, and would 
to-morrow expel himself, if they had power corresponding with 
their desires! The name and high virtues of Louis may possibly 
be celebrated afar off, as M. le Comte de Forbin affirms they 
are; but certainly they are not celebrated in his book: on the 
contrary, the conduct and qualities which it lauds, and which 
raise the transports of the author, are as opposed to the personal 
character, as they were to the interests, of the present monarch of 
France. ‘There is more of profligacy than of levity, or even of 
vanity, in these inconsistencies, of which almost every modern 
French publication furnishes numerous instances. 

M. de Forbin is, as a traveller, amusing enough; he 
sketches in a lively manner the exterior appearance and man- 
ners of the interesting places through which he passes. His 
work is, in all respects, the work of a Frenchman: it is full of 
himself; but in general he connects this favourite subject, not un- 
os with other objects of more interest, which his journey 

rings before him. No questions, either of science, or of art, 
or of politics, or of morals, are discussed in his book; he travels 
in Greece and in Egypt, without agitating seriously any point of 
history or chronology, or treating critically any matter of sculp- 
ture or of architecture; he offers nothing, in fact, to the pro- 
fessional and learned reader, although the road by which he 
passes has long been thought to appertain peculiarly to those 
who cater for their tastes. He does not pretend, as “ himself 
says, to enlighten; his sole object is to interest by a few exact 
and lively views. In this respect he cannot be said to have 
failed; and, as his light, airy, rapid style, though neither a rarity 
nor a recommendation generally speaking, is rather a novelty as 
applied to a description of Athens, Grand Cairo, Thebes, and 
Jerusalem, we shall follow the traces of our Mercurial traveller 
across the Desert and up the Nile; sympathizing with his senti- 
mental fits, which are frequent, and endeavouring to change our 
moods to the heroic, the sublime, or the gay, with the velocity 
necessary to keep up with him. 

He had from early youth, he says, made an engagement with 
himself to visit the East; and his wil/, he adds, became the 
master of circumstances, and procured him an opportunity to 
carry his desire into effect. Yet this opportunity, we suspect, 
would scarcely have passed for one with a German or an English- 
map, for, we are informed, that prudent and judicious consideras 
tions still opposed themselves to the execution of his project, and 
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he inwardly regretted his resolution, “as one might complain of 
an unjust or despotic law.” 


“ T traversed France with rapidity; and, at Marseilles, enlightened 
counsels decided me to sella family estate; the place where I was 
born, and which contains the graves of my ancestors! It is a large 
mansion on the banks of the Durance, surrounded with old trees; the 
recollection of my mother’s virtues there perpetuates itself in every 
heart. Sad considerations of fortune constrained me to make this 
sacrifice, with which I reproach myself as a fault.” (VP. 2,3.) 


They sailed from the road of Toulon the 21st August, 1817: 
on the 25th they were in sight of the coast of Africa; and M. 
Abbé Janson, the author’s cousin, celebrated mass on the poop, 
the moment of consecration being notified to the other vessels of 
the fleet by the discharge of a cannon. . 7 


“ The frigate, on the same day, saluted with twenty-one guns, the 
shore where St. Louis resigned his noble spirit to his Maker, ‘This fine 
recollection struck all the..crew; what a coincidence, in fact, what a 
spectacle! that of the desert which formerly witnessed the mourning of 
the lilies, and which still contains the ruins of Carthage!” (P. 4, 5.) 


‘These passages, though they do not advance us. much‘on our 
course, will, we think, be’relished as characteristic. ‘The melan- 


choly death ofa young artist, who expired at sea, leads our‘author 


to misemploy, curiously‘enough, an English phrese; the, bod 

was consigned to the deep near the coasts of Cerigo: “ C’est la 
quwil:fut, selon expression: Anglaise, lancé dans Teternité.” (‘P. 6.) 
The expression, * launched into eternity,” cannot, with any pro- 
e be applied to the act of interring a lifeless corpse; and, 


ing, in practice, only used with reference to cases of violent: 
death by the hands of the public executioner, it has very unfor= 
tunately occurred to the traveller’s recollection, in describing the 


last obsequies of a deserving and respectable young painter. 
The island of Milo, the ancient Melos, was the first point of 
Greece which the Count de Forbin touched at. : 


* The pilot who came to conduct the frigate was the first Greek who - 


presented himself to my view. My imagination, possessed with his 


origin, sought io recognize it, in the gravity of his features and the 


harmony of his language.”’ (P. 7.) 


In the morning, guided by this man, he climbed a high moun- 
tain, on the top of which he found a monastery dedicated to the 
prophet Elias, inhabited only by a poor Cavoyer. From the 


door of this building he had a superb view of the whole Grecian | 
Archipelago. The light blue of the sea, peculiar to these glorious | 


climates, struck him with admiration: retiring into fainter and 


fainter shades, it spread itself far out amongst the famous islands 


that lie about on its surface like abodes of enchantment. Those 
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who have visited the south of Italy, and who recollect the Mola 
de Gaeta, Sorrento, Stabia, Puzzuoli, &c. will recognize features 
with which they are acquainted in the following description ; but 
the beauty and brilliancy of earth, and air, and water, as well as 


the intensity of the interest, are heightened to the Grecian tra- 
veller, 


‘At my fect was the small town of Castri, and the white marble 
ruins of a theatre, that sketched themselves in, as it were, amidst the 
dark green of a forest of cypress trees. On the shore, where the 
waves fell, was a line of ancient tombs, and near them, the ruins of 
Milo, a Venetian city, now deserted, the domes and towers of which 
seemed only sustained by the palms that grew around. These trees 
rise here in the aisles of churches, their roots spread about amongst 
sepulchres, and their tops surmount the Corinthian capitals that pre- 
sent but a feeble imitation of their elegance. The groves, thus pictu- 
resquely placed amidst decayed edifices and fallen masses, have had time 
to grow up since the desertion of this town, once so cheerful, and now 
pestilential, and almost entirely forgotten.” (P. 8.) 


The traveller in regions where the external objects that chiefl 
strike attention are monuments of past magnificence, which mark 
the degeneracy of the present hour, is at first unprepared for that 
burst of life and gaicty which comes upon him when, after tra- 
versing a solitary and poctical country, he enters one of the 
isolated towns, which for some considerable time before he has 
seen lying like a white spot against the dark side of a mountain, or 
crowning its summit. He finds the narrow streets teeming with 
men, and women, and children, and dogs, all evidently in the 
lowest state of poverty, but all merry, and indolent, and un- 
abashed. The town of Castri, which M. de Forbin visited on his 
descent from the hermitage, is itself placed on the top of a steep 
hill; it contains all the present population of the island, amount- 
ing to about two or three thousand souls, and with its small 
white houses, opening on garden platforms, and looking out on 
the blue sea, presents a much cleaner and more pleasing spectacle 
than the gaunt Italian receptacles for an animated but dirty po- 
pulation, that lic scattered along the skirts and lower ridges of 
the Appenines, between Rome and Naples. ‘The girls were 
working and singing on the terraces; and, as our author is care- 
ful to add, ‘ lancing very expressive looks down the abrupt and 
difficult streets, which the young Greeks mounted with surprising 
agility.” (P. 9.) 

M. de Forbin found the small island of Argentiere, distant 
only a mile from Milo, plunged in distress by the hardy, lawless 
enterprises of Spiro Franco Paulo, a Mainote chief, who in- 
dulged himself in the habit of carrying off their young women. 
He had recently almost surprised the French vice-consul, whose 
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wife, it would appear, was just in time, and no more, to escape 
his violence. ‘The couple, thus exposed to unpleasant accidents, 
are young and amiable, we are told; the lady has been educated 
at Constantinople, from which capital she followed her husband 
to the miserable place, thus exposed to the disagreeable visits of 
Franco Paulo :—*‘ Ce jeune ménage ne trouvent de consolations, 
que dans une union que fut long-temps contrariée.” (P. 12.) 


Returning late from this island to Milo, the boat passed under 
the shade of a bold craggy coast, along which the rocks rose, in 
the clearness of a Grecian night, “ like giants armed for the de- 
fence of the shore.” ‘The breeze from the land wafted the odour 
of the orange-tree, the elder, and the numerous balsamic plants, 
which impregnate the air of these delicious regions. On the 4th 
of September they set sail for Athens; and the next day a wind from 
the south-east brought them down on the island of Egina: the sky 
was lowering; the form of the mountains could only be occa- 
sionally perceived by the flashes of lightning; a storm seemed 
coming on, and “ the distant thunder, was heard all the night 
— over the city of Minerva.” ‘The morning, however, 

roke tranquilly ; and, on the 6th of September, M. de Forbin en- 
tered the port of Pireus. The shore near the water is flat and 
sandy, and afterwards looks blackish and flinty. It is covered 
ra small ruins, in the midst of which stands the Turkish custom- 
house. 


“Instead of waiting for horses, we set off in haste. The road at 
first passes over a small barren hill; it afterwards descends into a 
cheerful plain, planted with olive trees, and intersected by the ruins 
of the grand wall of Themistocles. A thick forest of olives, of the 
age of Pericles, covers the vines, whose leaves and tendrils entwine 
themselves amongst the branches of these venerable trees, the aged 
witnesses of the most glorious triumphs. The cultivation of Attica 
brought to my memory that of the south of Italy. We proceeded 
rapidly towards a height, from whence we knew that Athens would be 
discernible: we approached the summit: I felt my heart beat with 
violence: another step, and I saw before me this sacred city, the temple 
of liberty, of glory, and of art! The Acropolis detached itself finely 
above a dark cloud, the only remnant of the storm of the previous 
evening: the sun struck forcibly on the masses of white marble, whose 
pure colour still distinguishes them amongst the numerous construc- 
tions of barbarous ages. The old walls that surround the propyleum, 
confound themselves with its edifices, as if to augment the impor- 
tance and splendour of the little that now remains to us of the master- 
pieces of Ictinus and of Phydias. Afterwards the temple of Theseus 
discovers itself: further off, on the right, appear the Pryx, the mount 
of the Museum, and the Areopagus; on the left is the hill Anchesme, 
completing a picture that realizes a composition quite as masculine 
my poetical as the finest. of the landscapes imagined by Poussin.” 
(P. 16, 17.) 
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The above passage, we think, contains good description. 
"The character of this sort of scenery is impressive, to a decree 
that can scarcely be fancied by those who have not had opportu- 
tities of beholding it. The features of nature in these climates, 
are broad, reposing, and dignified: an image of power is dis- 
played in her attitudes: she seems to reject the tampering of 
man, and to lie satiating herself with the glory of a pure and 
burning heaven. No appearance of patchwork disfigures her, 
no prettiness adorns her: her barrenness is grand; her cultiva- 
tion is careless_and irregular. Every line of every object cuts 
clear and distinct against the sky; and a sense of the perfect 
presence of ail objects, producing an indescribable emotion in the 
mind of the stranger, is the consequence of the pellucidness of 
the medium through which they are viewed. Every thing ¢edls; 
every thing appears complete and independent. ‘The shifting, 
hiding, and uncertain effects of Northern scenery are unknown 
here: the shadows are defined and massy: the mist lies, like a 


solid substance, against the sides of the hill, whose summit 

t springs up as from a magic base, delineating its sharp, bold out- 
: i} line upon the bright surface of the air, The towns lie heavy, 
a. isolated, and lifeless, freckling the vast expanse of country: cas- 
j Hi | tles and towers shine like crowns on the abrupt eminences that 
ig detach themselves from the great mountain-chain: the lakes lie 
a still and deep in rocky basins: the rivers sparkle in their beds: 
HA the ocean comes up quiet and blue upon the land: silence and 
A) | heat are in the air by day; and at night a rosy hue, of unspeak- 
ad able beauty, colours the freshness which is then felt undulating 
me xbout the eye-lids, and calming the senses: myriads of fire-flies 
i dart here and there fantastic corruscations ; and, along the 
Mai height of the great vault, the host of stars look forth, pure, 
large, and waichful— 
t af * Asif their silent company were charged 
ah With peaceful admonitions for the heart 
t Of all-beholding man, earth’s thoughtful lord.” 


M. de Forbin observed Athens, * crouched as a slave, ashamed 
of its chains and its misery,” at the foot of the Acropolis. It is 


Te discoverable at a distance by the tops of its minarets; and is en- 
iz closed by small walls, whose gates, says our author, may be com- 

| tery to those of the most neglected farm-yards in the neighbour- 

a ood of Paris. On entering the town, he proceeded by narrow 
hig streets, and across the grand Bazaar to the house of the French 
vi consul, M. Fauvel, a gentleman, according to the description 
oe given of him, possessing considerable taste and erudition, and 
ong whose residence is happily placed between the ruins of the 
ie Library of the Ptolemies and those of the temple of Theseus. 


te Here the Count took up his abode} and on an evening, seated on 
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the terrace with his host, used to listen to * the music of the 
Egyptian slaves, who assembled to go through Numidian dances, 
sei forget the hardships of their servitude.” Having ascended 
the temple of Minerva, we are told by M. de Forbin, that he 
“ would have kissed its venerable marbles, had they not been 
covered by the obscure names of all the travellers who have 
visited Athens during several centuries.” At Thebes our author 
quite loses his temper at this profanation, his irritability being in- 
creased during his journey, by finding English faces, names, 
bargains, and acquisitions, every where before him, in more 
senses than one. ‘ An obscure Baronet,” he says “ has thought 
it necessary to inform us of his journey to Thebes. One per- 
ceives, traced laboriously on the granite, by the side of the name 
of Cesar, the title of this gentleman, who appears to have de- 
sired, that, down to the remotest posterity, it should be known in 
what quarter of London he generally resides.” An affectation 
of this sort is sufficiently provoking, we admit: it has iy ree 
to ourselves to have opportunities of looking over a number of 
these depositories of the effusions of travelling folly and egotism, 
which are to be found, at various remarkable stations in Europe. 
Singular farragoes they do indeed present, of which the stupidity 
and coarseness, oftener than the wit of our countrymen, form at 
present, we are sorry to say, alarge part of the composition. ‘The 
album of the Hermit of Vesuvius is a most checkered medley of 
all people, and tongues, and languages, pursuits, professions, and 
dispositions It may be observed of the inscriptions in this book, 
as characteristic of the various nations, that the Germans have 
usually written the longest; that the I’rench give the minutest de- 
tails relative to their own conduct at the crater; and that the Eng- 
lish divide themselves into two classes,—one of which simply in- 
scribe the name of the traveller, and the date of the journey; and 
the other disgrace themselves by coarse, dull, or licentious jokes. 
A gentleman has taken the pains to write incorrectly the whole of 
King Henry’s Soliloquy on Sleep in the poor hermit’s pages, the 
extreme aptness of which quotation tothe situation and its sug- 

estions, must excuse the unmerciful occupation of paper. 
The police books in which the continental innkeepers are obliged 
to cause travellers to register themselves, seem to be selected 
by our countrymen for the chief and favourite display of their 
ridiculous whims, gross pleasantries, absurdities, and wilful 
blunders. A general sentiment of dislike to the impertinent 
interference of authority in matters of private business or 
pleasure, appears to have led to this mischievous, and not 
very decorous disfigurement of the official columns; and in 
proportion to the minuteness of the particulars demanded, is 
the determination to make a mockery of the’ order. 
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tives of the country, however, cannot enter into this feeling; 
and our rough jokes, when they are explained to them by 
some foreigner who can read English, excite their disgust 
and contempt. ‘The humours of such a country as ours, how- 
ever rich and pregnant they may appear when regarded in 
the mass by an observer of a masculine taste, are ill-calculated 
to please in transplanted single specimens, which, assorting with 
nothing about them, attract an attention that is not repaid 
by the discovery of any transcendent merit in the sally. 

M. de Forbin, however, cannot have been shocked by me- 
morials of this nature in Greece:—travellers in that country 
are surely of too select a description to stoop to such indig- 
nities : but on the French and Italian roads, the anger, which 
he cannot contain under the excitement of a single baronet’s 
title, would have been inflamed by a host of buffooneries; and 
we tremble to think what might have been the severity of its 
manifestation.— Seated at sun-set on the summit of the marble 
walls of the Parthenon, he tells us that he invoked recollections, 
and saw victorious fleets, and heard triumphant songs, and lis- 
tened to the discourses of orators; but his ** reveries,” as he 
calls them, do not interest us much; they were no doubt 
very pleasant to himself, but such things never gain by telling, 
We like him better when he observes with his bodily eyes— 
not those of his mind—and records his observations in plain 
language. We are pleased to hear that the mother of the 
present Sultan, Mahmoud, possessed the city of Athens as 
one of her domains, and afforded it a protection which seemed 
the result of a feeling for its ancient honours. ‘ Sa protection 
remplacait assez bien celle de Minerve, pour la ville de Cécrops.” 
(P. 48.) Our traveller tried his fortune in excavations on the side 
fF of the port,—but he was not very lucky. A sepulchral vase seems 
to have been his only acquisition. ‘ When, after several fruit- 
less attempts, the digging tools are heard to strike against some 
pee of masonry, the workmen and the assistants display the 
iveliest joy. This sort of labour excites as much interest as a 
chase or a lottery. Every one waits with impatience the remo- 
Bi val of the first brick.” (P. 24.) Great indeed is the interest that 
Phi attaches to these enterprises, flowing naturally from the venera- 
: | tion and curiosity with which antiquity is regarded, and excited 
lf by the certainty that we yet continue to tread under foot a 
pie countless number of important and beautiful monuments of past 


Ve es. The Duchess of Devonshire’s excavations in the Roman 
Ptie Forum, and the plan set on foot for searching the bed of the 
bone Tiber, excited the liveliest sensations amongst the Romans, as 
Loe well as among their numerous visitors; although the latter enter 
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prise does not, we believe, promise much, and the former has not 
produced any discoveries of consequence. 

Our author was present at a dance of dervises, given in the 
Tower of the Winds. ‘These reverend persons were just then la- 
bouring under an excess of religious fury, calculated to make 
them very disagreeable partners. ‘The arrival of a saint from 
Mecca, who had brought with him several drops of the holy 
water of the wells of Zemzem, had exalted their devotion to de- 
lirium; and the measured step of the dance, and the regular notes 
of their hymns, were soon monstrously exceeded, in their frenzy. 
They shrieked, rolled on the ground, and tore their clothes: at 
last, being totally exhausted, they were carried out of the temple, 
in a state of intoxication and wretchedness difficult to describe. 

The grand entry into Athens of the Bey of Caristo furnishes 
our author with materials for a lively description; and suggests 
some touching reflections on the present oppressed and servile 
state of the Greeks, once the proud masters of all these objects, 


that still ennoble and illustrate the scene of their degradation and 
slavery. 


“ Several discharges of cannon from the Acropolis announced the 
approach of the Bey; and, placed on the peristyle of the temple of 
Theseus, we enjoyed, in common with a great part of the population of 
Athens, a spectacle that had for us the charm, at least, of novelty. 
The procession was picturesque, composed of Albanians on foot, and 
janissaries and spahis on horseback: all the Turks of consequence, 
followed by their attendants, capered and wheeled about near the 
person of the Bey; while the low mussulman militia shouted, waved 
flags, and discharged muskets. The Bey of Caristo, mounted on an 
African horse, and concealed under an immense turban, regarded with 
stern and insolent looks the unhappy town which he came to drain. 
The Greeks near me expressed sadness and embarrassment in their 
physiognomies, always so significant; and I saw, in more than one 
instance, patriotic tears fall on the marble that testified to the old 
and, alas! departed glory of Athens.” (P. 29.) 


Before leaving Athens, our author introduces us to the fash- 
ionable society of the place, and favours us with a little of the 
small-talk and scandal of the most respectable circles. 


“* People spoke a good deal at this time about a marriage afiair— 
which, in fact, may be said to have occupied the whole town of Athens, 
A young Englishman had been desperately smitten by a fair Greek, 
Mina Macri. This lady has a sister; and the charms of both have 
been velebrated in the poetry of Lord Byron. Their beauty did not 
strike me much......... he most agreeable parties are, beyond all com- 
parison, at the house of Mrs. Groppius, the lady of the Austrian Ambas- 
sador: she is a young Greek from Constantinople, who is very pretty, 
and speaks several languages, with all the graceand dexterity natural to 
her country-folks,.,..««. Lhe English Consul, a Greek, isnot much seen, 
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and does not seem to be on very good terms with the Consul of France 
esses Lhe Archbishop of Athens is distinguished by a sort of Greek 
politeness and cunning, and is a good deal occupied with the things 
of this life. I found him on the point of marrying his sister to the 
French agent at Zea; and this important matter, which just then ani- 
mated all the tittle-tattle of Athens, interested the Primate more than 
the memory of Paul’s sermon in the Areopagus. I must not forget Dr. 
Avramiotti, and his anger against M. Chateaubriand, in consequence 
of believing himself to be injured by some expressions in the ‘ Iti- 
nerary.” He has distilled his vengeance into a Greek pamphlet; 
which has been translated into Italian at Padoua, without adding much 
to its celebrity.” (P. 37, $8.) nap 


Our traveller proceeded from Athens to Constantinople. He 
was becalmed in front of the temple of Sunium, and saw the first 
rays of the rising sun gild this spot, chosen by Plato.as the scene 
of his demonstration of the immortality ofthe soul. ‘ On this 
promontory, ceaselessly beaten by tempests, these noble ruins still 
rise, like a religious pharo, an eternal monument.of imspired ge- 
nius.” (P. 39.) af 

They proceeded, coasting the shore of Troy, until-they entered 
by the Dardanelles into the Sea of Marmora.. The sides of this 
strait are covered with villages and country-houses; and one can 
scarcely believe thatdespotism ofthe most hideous deseription reigns 
over such rich and cheerful-looking valleys. The moment the ins 
habitants are seen, however, all doubt vanishes on this point. Every 
face bears the expression either of tyrant. or slave... The ves- 
sel anchored under the walls of the seraglio; and the appearance: 
of Constantinople dazzled our traveller by its sublime ‘beauty. 
The water, covered with light boats, that seemed to fly over its 
surface; the sun shining on the domes of the mosques, and 
the gclden spires of the minarets; buildings light as basket- 
work, and sumptuously rich, made Constantinople seem to have 
been expressly built to please the eyes; while its beauty bears so 
much of a fantastic character, that it is felt as the effect of en- 
chantment, and the stranger hastens to engrave the features of the 
singular scene on his memory, almost expecting every instant 
the illusion to cease. ‘Thousands of vessels cover the sea: fo- 
reign and Turkish sailors cry to each other in all languages, de- 
manding news of the plague before any thing else; while, on the 
quays in the neighbourhood, the grave mussulman, established 
in a kiosque advanced over the water, smokes slowly a pipe 
filled with perfumes, and seems to regret the trouble which his 
coffee causes him in carrying it to his mouth, The plague was in 
Constantinople when M. de Forbin arrived there: the Austrian 
Minister had just lost his son by this awful disease; and the 
wretched faniily, retired to a small distance from the city, were 
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left entirely to themselves, abandoned even by their domestics, 
for two whole months, notwithstanding their misfortune had ex- 
cited great interest—such is the terror excited by the scourge 
whose dreadful visitation they had experienced. At the least 

mptom of the disorder, every one flies from the victim: deli- 
rium soon renders him insensible to the horrors of his situation; 
and it often happens, that fire spreads in the quarter which he 
inhabits, catches the house where he lies deserted, and reaches 
to his very bed, shortening the duration of his hopeless agony. 

Tires, says our author, form the political remonstrances of the 
Turks; they constitute the practical exercise of the right of peti+ 
tion; and advertise the government of the discontent of the peo- 
ple. They have recently been deplorably frequent and destruc 
tive. 

The Grand Signior appeared to M. de Forbin to be about 
thirty years of age: his countenance is pale and noble; his fea- 
tures regular. Mounted on a white horse, decked in a rich 
tissue of gold and pearls, the saddle, &c. studded with diamonds, 
he casts his large black eyes over the crowd of his subjects, which 
assemble every day to see him go to the mosque; and the most 
profound silence reigns while he thus regards them. When he 
enters the sacred gate, loud shouts of joy are raised. The serag- 
lio of the present Commander of the Faithful is understood to 
be better stored than that of almost any of his predecessors. 


‘* I was often struck,” says our author, ‘* by the contrast which the 
noble physiognomy of the East, and the external appearance of dig- 
nity which man there’ carries, present to the actual degradation of his 
character, One is inclined to entertain respect for persons whose 
countenances are always calm, and often majestic, until experience 
tells of their cupidity and bad faith. Deceived by a fine tall figure, a 
grave carriage, and a venerable beard, I have often imagined patri- 
archal virtues to exist in a bosom which I afterwards found the abode 
of baseness and all the general depravity of slavery.” (P.46.) 


Certain of the more southern countries of Europe forcibly sug- 
gest a remark similar to the above: among heads, that might 
still furnish models for such artists as Titian and Raphael, we 
find manners the most vile, and sentiments the most relaxed and 
dissolute. Observing the ignorance and indiscipline of the 
Turkish troops, it seems difficult to account for the continuance 
of the existence of the Ottoman empire. Our author explains 
it, by saying, that England protects its weakness, which is fa- 
vourable to the commercial tyranny of that country.’ He is 
most probably unprepared with any one fact to support this as- 
sertion; but the commercial tyranny of England isa phrase in 
the mouth of every * bon Francais.” : 


From Constantinople our traveller proceeded to Smyrna, 
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Here trade hes produced tolerance: the Turks seem of another 
race; and mosques, Catholic churches, and Jewish synagogues, 
are to be found in peaceable neighbourhood. ‘The manners 
in this commercial place present a singular medley of European 
and Oriental customs; in general, however, there is a gaiety of 
deportment prevalent, which speaks the influence of the softest 
and most laughing climate of lonia. In the streets,” says our 
susceptible author, “ you see charming young females, dressed 
with an elegance quile French (toute Francaise), skipping lightly 
through the openings of a line of camels, composing a caravan 
from Seyde or from Damas.” (P. 50.) 

From Smyrna our author made an excursion to the ruins of 
Ephesus. ‘The French Consul-general be him his first janis- 
sary, Ismael, as an escort; and a young Frenchman, attached to 
the consulship, joined the party. They breakfasted in the hut 
of a Turkish peasant, having, in the morning, amused themselves 
in frightening a Jewish caravan, which they encountered, by 
gaioping down upon it at full speed. This trick seems to have 

een suggested by the janissary, to whom the terror of the Jews 
would naturally furnish excellent sport. They then followed a 
road, which was nothing else but the dry bed ofa torrent, through 
a savage country, where sharp-pointed rocks display their dark 
projections above thick bushes of laurels, olives, and stunted 
oaks. Inthe wildest parts of Asia Minor, you are pretty sure 
to find, sufficiently often for the purposes of refreshment, small 
cafes, where the favourite Turkish beverage is certainly to be 
had; and generally, also, rice, bad fruit, nad fresh water. ‘This 
we mention for the information of any of our readers who may 
be thinking of a spring or summer tour in that direction. The 
same day, after crossing the Cayistrus, by means of a ferry-boat, 
they observed the remains of the quay in the suburbs of Ephesus, 
cae the foundations of several magnificent monuments. By 
climbing a rocky hill in the neighbourhood, one commands the 
whole plain of Ephesus: it is about three leagues long, covered 
with heath, and intersected by small streamlets; amongst which, 
rise very thickly, over the whole of this large space, the trunks 
of columns, and ruins of private houses, the distribution of which 
last is still plainly to be made out. The traveller walks over 
the substructions which contained the water, and amongst an in- 
numerable quantity of blocks of granite, marble, and porphyry. 
The magnificent amphitheatre remains; and, with the aqueducts, 
and arches of triumph, tells of the elegance and luxury of this 
great city. The hills which surround the plain are entirely ex- 
cavated: at each step, you stumble on tombs and monuments, 
the fragments of which are mingled with the proud inscriptions 
of a fallen trophy of victory. ‘To the right, the pharos still 
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rises, as if the navigator had not ceased to touch at this deserted 
strand. A road, paved with large pieces of marble, leads up 
from what was the port of Ephesus: you ascend it from the 
angle of the quay, passing by the ruins of the magazines, in front 
of the theatre, and so along into that part of the valley where 
were placed the principal buildings of the town. The arena of 
the stadium is on a level with this road; and the seats for the 
spectators are cut into the sides of the mountain, up to its very 
summit. M. de Forbin thinks it must have held three times the 
number of spectators that the Coliseum of Rome could contain ! 
Another immense theatre is also cut in the side of the rock: in 
whatever part of its enclosure the spectator might be placed, he 
had, full before him, the sea, the circus, the naval games, the 
mountains, the gulf, the harbour, and the temple of Diana! 
Beyond this is another sitnilar theatre, which seems to have been 
constructed of the most costly materials: then come immense 
baths; and, walking onward from these, through ruins rising on 
all sides, the traveller arrives at the walls and gates of the city, 
at the extremity opposite to the port, lost in astonishment at its 
prodigious extent and magnificence. 

“T reached with considerable difficulty,” says our author, ‘the day 
being of a burning heat, the vast enclosure of the temple of Diana. 
The space it occupies appears to be of the size of the Louvre and 
the Thuilleries together, including the garden. ‘The mass of construc- 
tions on which the principal edifice was erected still remains; but no 
columns are now to be found, the greater number having been carried 
off to Constantinople. Subterraneous channels, constructed with 
large blocks of white stone, which present an infinity of passages, af- 
ford, at present, the best idea of the dimensions of this vast building. 
The sight of these enormous ruins suggest the immense expense which 
the temple must have cost to the people of Greece and Asia....... The 
form a hill of very considerable size, which is surrounded by others, 
composed of the dependencies of the temple; and all these elevations 
are made of fragments, that still bear the marvellous impress of the 
exquisite taste of the Greeks at the brilliant era of their national power, 
and of their success in every kind of achievement.” (P. 61.) 


- Our traveller and his party dined near two or three miserable 
and unhealthy huts that constitute modern Ephesus! ‘The inha- 
bitants looked pale and sickly. An Aga, as wretched as the people 
he was appointed to govern, seemed dying of the slow fever. * It 
is a remarkable thing,” says the author, *“* but the sites of all the 


great cities that are now ruined or deserted are extremely dan-. 


gerous: I have seen frequent examples of this in Italy, in the Mo- 
rea, and in Syria.”—Rousseau states this striking fact with great 
eloquence: the powers of mute and unintelligent nature, he says, 
are every where opposed to the influence of man. What he gains 


from them he gains only by struggling with them; and when cir-. 
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cumstances weaken his hold they hasten to retake their dominion, 
and exercise it with severity. In the same way the chemical af. 
finities of bodies are at variance with all the phenomena of life: 
the latter seems only to perpetuate itself by continual opposition 
to them, and the moment death takes place they begin to exert 
themselves with activity. ‘The general aspect of Ephesus at pre- 
sent, or rather of its seat, suggested to our author that of the 
Pontine Marshes between Rome and Naples :— 


** At the hour when the sun descended into the sea, the harmony of 
the lines of objects, the warm vapour hanging over the distant coun- 
try, the veil of the mysterious hour, formed a most touching and melan- 
choly scene, superior in effect to the finest landscapes of Claude Lor- 
raine.”” (P. 64.) 

We have ourselves witnessed the effect of that extraordinary 
tract, to which M. de Forbin likens the still more interesting 
valley of Ephesus. We have looked over the extent of the Pontine 
Marshes from the height of Delletri, and at the hour too, when, 
as he justly says, their waste assumes the most touching appear- 
ance. Walking round by the old ramparts of the above wretched 
town, while the day was declining, the view towards the sea,fand 
down on the vast flat below, suddenly caught an aspect of poetical 
grandeur, the image of which can scarcely flash feebly across 
the conception of those who have not realized it for themselves. 
The islands of the Mediterranean were lighted up by the setting 
rays, and looked like glorious shadows of some more glorious 
substances than it could be given to the eye of man to behold. | 
The Volcian mountains, on the east, forsaken by the light, 
threw out their dark woods into the clear twilight air, as if in 
defiance: the line of water up to the southward, towards Circe’s 
Promontory and the Elysian Fields, bore a gentle, gleaming, soft 
character, finely contrasting itself with the opposite black ridge 
of Appennines: then the Pontine Marshes, “ stretching their huge 
length” between the mountains and the water, seemed lower 
than the latter, and sent up a mysterious steaming vapour, which, 
from its well-known influence on the inhabitants, added a moral 
effect to the picture, striking the mind with horror, as if its pes- 
tilential congregation bore a living and demoniac character. ‘The 
bells of the Ave-Maria suddenly sounded from the churches of 
the town behind: at its signal, there issued from the narrow and 
wild paths, that run down into the fens, and up into the moun- 
tains, groupes of men, and women, and children, the labouring 
peasants of the country, who with their asses and dogs soon 
covered the great road that led towards the gate. ‘Their pictu- 
resque dress was strictly in keeping with every thing around. 
The sun sunk entirely: the marshes confounded themselves in a 
misty equality with the water: the moon took an ascendancy in 
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the deepening blue of the sky,—and its familiar face seemed the 
only sympathy the scene afforded with the ties and recollections 
_ of the spectator come from another and a bleaker climate, where 
all natural objects wear so very different a look. 

From Smyrna, to which M. de Forbin returned from Ephesus, 
he proceeded by sea to Syria. On the 29th of October he com- 
menced his voyage to Palestine: they passed the island of Scio, ai 
beautifully studded with romantic villages, and remarkable for the i 
amenity of the manners of its inhabitants. Afterwards a brisk 
breeze from the north-west swept them by Nacri, Lipso, Lero, 
Stanco, Nicero, and at length Rhodes. ‘The mountains of Syria 
came in sight, rising above the fogs and storms which lengthened, 
and rendered disagreeable, their voyage. Mount Carmel was the 
first land they saw; and soon after they entered the small harbour 
of Saint Jean D’Acre. Eight or ten thousand Turks, Arabs, 
Jews, and Christians, carry about with them into: the polluted 
streets and bazaars of this place, an air of dark and ferocious 
melancholy. Every human sense is disagreeably affected b 
objects of deformity, filth, and wretchedness. Beings that took 
as if they were risen from tombs, drag themselves. along half 
naked, with a sort of covering of dirty white, streaked with black. 
At each step one sees by the side of the wretched victims of oph- 
thalmia, the sufferers under the cruelty of Gezzari\Pacha (the 
Butcher, as the name signifies) deprived of their eyes, noses, and 
ears. These miserable creatures rest always: abroad, lying under 
the walls of the seraglio gardens. ‘The present inhabitant of this 
palace, the successor of the Butcher, seldom stirs out,——‘ deaf to 
the cries. of a starved population, he passes his lifein groves of 
myrtles which are refreshed by limpid rivulets.” (Pe71.)  His- 
minister, who relieves him entirely from the weight of public 
business, occupied the same honourable and elevated situation 
under the Butcher of blessed memory, and in one and the same 
day had his salary doubled, and his nose and ears cut off, by the 
commands of his gracious master. ‘This tried servant of the pub- 
lic is described by M. de Forbin, as supple, clever, and incalcu- 
lably rich. Our author was introduced to the present Pacha, 
Soliman; he found him squatting in the corner of a sofa, and 
surrounded by courtiers, who received his permission, when it was 
thought proper, that they should laugh at the sallies of a favourite 
buffoon who held a high reputation at court.’ He examined the 
traveller’s uniform very particularly, and described at great length 
the excellence of his Arabian horses, smoking as he spoke, and 
ordering coffee to-be brought in for his visitor. 

Our author left St. Jean D’Acre with a numerous caravan. 
Barren hills lie along the coast, about a league from the sea, and 
the intervening space is a white sandy beach. ‘The ruins of 
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Athlit present themselves; it was the last possession held by 
the crusaders; its port is now filled with sand, its ramparts are 
fallen, and its fine gardens are stagnant marshes. ‘The kan 
(inn) of Santoura was found entirely occupied by another cara- 
van: our traveller and his companions lay down in some small 
cabins, from which toads and centipedes soon drove them. The 
town of Csesarea presents a very striking sight: it is entirely 
deserted, yet, strange to say, stands in a state of perfect preser- 
vation. ‘The view of its ramparts, ports, and monuments, ex- 
cites an undefineable surprise. The streets and the public 
squares are perfect: nothing would be wanting but gates to its 
high and frowning battlements to render it susceptible of defence. 
The walls of the Satihes are yet black with the smoke of incense: 
the pulpit, illustrated by learned and courageous bishops, still 
stands; the graves alone seem to have sustained violence; they 
are open; and the human bones scattered about give the sole 
proof that man has once dwelt in the midst. of this frightful soli- 
tude. The silence that reigns around is only broken by the mo- 
notonous noise of the tide, that comes rolling on—dashing over 
upon the piers and quays of the port, where no step of mariner 
or merchant ever treads, The ceaseless beating of the waves has 
here shaken-and shifted the stone-work: the wall of the light- 
house is split, and its staircase and chambers are seen within, 
mouldering away, though as yet they afford a sanctuary to the sea- 
birds, which have there found an undisturbed habitation. . Sa- 
perb columns are still standing in this town. | 

Next evening the caravan bivouacked under some sycamores, 
near which there was an abundant well; and young and handsome 
women ! * y apportaient, d’un pas majestueux, la cruche de 
Rachel.” ‘The 15th November, they arrived .at Jafa, where our 
author was received in a miserable convent of fathers of the 
Holy Land, who are obliged to perform their rites in a secret 
vault, and are a prey to constant persecution. IT'rom Jafa he 
proceeded to Rama, where he found the superior of the religious 
fraternity, by whom hewasreceived, to be “a Spaniard withathun- 
dering voice and an imposing stature. ‘This good monk did not 
seem to me at all to like the state of martyrdom to which he was 
devoted. He gave me a clean chamber, looking out on a terrace 
shaded by palm-trees.” 

From Rama to Jerusalem, the road passes for two or three 
miles over the well-cultivated plains of the ancient Arimuathea: 
afterwards the traveller passes by the hills of Latroun into 
found valleys, where vegetation becomes rare ard teeble: complete 
barrenness succeeds ; and up to Jerusalem one traverses a red and 
sterile soil. The eye discovers nothing in the distance but the 
signs of vast natural eruptions and eatastrophes; dry beds»of 
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torrents; and winding roads covered with sharp flints. To 
these may be added, to complete the picture, ruined cis- 
terns, at the bottom of which a little stagnant water lies fetid 
and green, with bare craggy mountains rising around.—Such, 
says our author, is the scenery depicted by Jeremiah; such is. 
the valley of Terebintha; such is the approach, preparing 
the mind for the awful impression about to be made upon it 
by the first appearance of Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem, says M,. Chateaubriand, has been taken and sacked 
seventeen times; millions of men have been massacred within 
its bosom, and it may almost be said that these massacres still 
continue :—a person who would take lodgings in the town 
would be daily in danger of his life, observes the author whom 
we have just mentioned. Great cities, and even whole nations, 
have been cast down and destroyed : 

Great Carthage self in ashes cold doth lie ; 

Her ruins poor the herbs in height scant pass ; 

So cities fall, so perish kingdoms high; 

Their pride and pomp are hid in sand and grass ;— 
FAIRFAX. 


but Jerusalem still exists, still drags on a cadaverous life, to ex- 
cite horror, while these utterly fallen abodes of past greatness 
inspire a fine melancholy. She presents the aspect of dreary, 
and gaunt, and painful disease ; they offer the spectacle of calm 
death. Jerusalem was founded, if tradition is to be believed, by 
Melchisedec, in the year of the world 2023. It was taken and 
rased by Nebuchadnezzar: when destroyed by ‘Titus 200,000 
persons are said to have perished before the storming, and the 
oung ‘men and women who were then made captives were sold 
in Rome at the rate of thirty for a denier! The historian 
Dion says, that in the rebellion which Julius Severus was sent 
Adrian to quench, 585,000 Jews perished by the edge of the 
sword, and that it was impossible to number those who were de- 
stroyed by fire, famine, and disease. ‘The whole remaining race 
may be said to have been afterwards sold at Mambra and Gaza,— 
so that the fair of the valley of Terebintha became an abomination 
to the Jews. When Adrian rebuilt the city, changing its name, 
a hog was sculptured on the gates asa mockery of its original 
inhabitants; and the Jews were prohibited, on pain of death, 
from entering within its walls, except on the sole day of the fair. 
To these horrors of history is added the brand of nature on the 
face of the country: the fields, says Chateaubriand, no longer 
return to the sweat of man the promised food; the springs 
have been lost under the ruins of generations ; the sterility is 
without sublimity,—it is sandy, unpicturesque, and dull. * ‘The 
landscape which surrounds the town is frightful:-on all sides 
2F2 
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appear naked mountains with flat or rounded summits; many 
of them in the distance bearing the ruins of fortresses or 
convents.— Where the intervals between the mountains invite 
the eye further into the country, nothing is discerned but 
Jong lines of rocks, as arid and heavy as those that are more 
near. ”—Chateaubriand’s Itinerary. 

The sun was on the point of setting when M. de Forbin, from 
an elevated part of his rough and inconvenient road, caught the 
first view of this celebrated place. ‘ I perceived, in fine, lon 
ramparts, towers, and vast edifices, surrounded by barren uae 
black ground, and rocks that looked as if they had been 
smitten by thunder. Here and there ruined chapels were to 
be observed: Mount Sion: rose in view; and more distant, the 
rugged mountains of the Arabian desert.” Our author, with a 
very just feeling, expresses his indignant contempt for the poor- 
minded creature, of whatever country or belief, who should re- 
gard this lost city in a temper of ironical sceptical malice. 
**Quelles que soient les opinions religieuses, le seul engour- 
dissement de l’esprit pourrait s’opposer a la sensation de surprise 
et de respect qu’ inspire Jerusalem, ‘Tout est silencieux autour 
de cette ville; tout est muet: le dernier cri de ? Homme-Dieu 
semble avoir été le dernier bruit repété par les échos de Siloé et. 
de Gehennon.” (P. 8+—85.) 

The very day of his arrival afforded him a most interesting 
spectacle, in a meeting of the whole Jewish population of Jeru- 
q salem, which took place in the vailey of Josaphat. ‘The Turkish 
governor had soxp to these poor creatures permission to cele- 

brate the feast of tombs. At the view of these captives seated 
in silence on the sepulchral stones of their ancestors, it might 
have been almost thought, that the awful trumpet had made itself 
heard, that the generations of mankind crowded the borders 
of Cedron, and that from the bosom of the cloud the words 
of ie and of sorrow were about to issue.” (P. 85.) 

t is supposed that Jerusalem contains about twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants. Not more than two hundred Christian families 
reside there. Our author calculates the Jews still remaining in 
this ancient capital of their people at about eight or nine thou- 
sand. Scarcely ought one to call by the name of street, the nar- 
| row, filthy, and steep passage which divides the halt-fallen 
‘ houses in the quarter of the Hebrews. Squalid and diseased. 

wretches, with features strongly marked, quarrel and tear each 
1h other to pieces for the pittance which charity throws to their 
i) misery. Descending by a ruined, staircase into yaults that 
cn ‘were falling in, where they were not partially sustained by a, 
Mi few pillars that indicated they had, been former y gilt and seulp-, 
at | tured, our author found himself; to his.astonishment, in the grand, 
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synagogue. Some children in rags were learning, from a blind 
old man, the ancient history of the city, and heard that their 
fathers adored the God of Israel, not in the wretched den where 
they then were, but under porticos of marble, and roofs built of the 
cedars of Lebanon! Such is now the condition of the remnant of 
the extraordinary people, whose hands raised, and whose sweat 
and blood bathed the proudest monuments of Memphis and of 
Rome.—The space within the walls would contain six times the 
number of inhabitants above specified; so thata great part of its 
unpaved and steep streets are uninhabited, and a large quantit 
of houses, churches, and monasteries, are entirely deserted. 
The inhabited houses generally receive the light only by means 
of the door, and ene or two small holes for windows, with wooden 
bars. In a few poor shops, they sell olives and fruits brought 
from Damas, rice, corn, and some dried vegetables: a group of 
starving Arabs may be seen devouring these luxuries with their 
eyes; while the Turkish shopkeeper smokes his pipe with indif- 
ference, utterly regardless, to all appearance, of his own interests. 
M. de Forbin went from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, which re- 
ceived its name, it is said, from Abraham himself. David there 
cuarded his flock, and Boaz and Ruth were Bethlemites. ‘The 
first Christians built a small chapel over the spot where the 
stable stood in which ovr Saviour was born: the Emperor 
Adrian substituted the altar of Adonis, which was afterwards 
thrown down by St. Helen, who caused the church to be 
erected that stands there to this day. ‘The Armenians are now 
in possession of this temple. ‘The convent has all the appear- 
ance of a fortress ; the principal gate is made very low, to hinder, 
as our author says, the Arabs from entering on horseback, or in 
too great number. ‘The town had just been visited with an order 
for a contribution of 8000 piastres ; and the population, which is 
entirely Christian, was in a state of great agitation. The young 
women of Bethlehem are described as graceful, and finely fea- 
tured: a veil envelopes, without hiding, their countenance ; and 
their arms arenaked. M. de Forbin visited many families of the 
place, and was kindly received. Going out of the town, you see 
the mountains of Hebron, where the pretended tomb of Abra~ 
ham is still shown : in the valley of Mambre repose the ashes of 
Caleb: further distant they point out the rock in a cave of 
which David hid himself from the fury of Saul. | 
To go to Jericho, it is necessary to leave Jerusalem by the- 
ate Setty-Mariam, and to cross the torrent Cedron, When M. 
e Forbin took this journey it was winter; but the temperature 
of the air scarcely permitted him to believe this. Through- 
out the whole of Judea, occasional rain is the only indication 
of winter: “autumn brings no fruits, spring expands no 
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flowers; yet the heats of summer dry the source of Siloa: it 
woul appear thas there are no seasons for this unhappy 
country.” (P. 92.) The road to Jericho passes through narrow 
valleys and deep ravines, almost impracticable, that seemed made 
by some recent convulsion. The mountains looked as if they 
were stained with sulphur, as at the Solfatara in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples. The traveller, after having desce 

into dismal chasms, must climb sharp and steep rocks to 
discover the plain of Jericho. The Arabs call it Ryah: a 
crowd of buts, built of earth and reeds, and roofed with a sort of 
heath, is all that now remains bearing the name of this city, 
whose once celebrated walls are replaced by fagots of thorns and 
thistles, that hardly serve to detend the cattle against the frequent 
attacks of wild beasts. The Aga, as wretched as his subjects, 
inhabited a ruined tower, which our traveller climbed with much 
wb The best abode in the place was assigned him for the 
night; but he could not support its bad smell: he joined his 
companions round a farge fire in the open air, where they sup- 


_ on a kid killed before them, and broiled on the wood 
ashes. 


“ Wrapped up in my cloak, and stretched on the ground, I slept im 
spite of my bad supper, and the noise of my entertainers. The prin- 
cipal persons of Jericho (les notables) came to chat with the Turks of 
my escort,—and the conversation was long and loud. We were all on 
the alert again before break of day, and saw the sun rise behind the 
mountains of the Arabian desert.” (P. 94.) 


The Dead Sea, or Asphaltic Lake of Sodom, is seen on the 
right of Jericho: the Jordan discovers itself far off in the distance 
on the left, between two small hills covered with thorny shrubs. 
The Aga added some fresh men to our traveller’s escort, who 
proceeded towards the spot where the sinful towns were de- 
stroyed by the fire of heaven. The road lay over a sandy plain, 
thinly spotted with small shrubs, and some plants of an exquisite 
perfume. ‘The party was on its guard against Arab robe, 
and took prisoner a Bedouin whose companions fled at its ap- 
ohne He was afterwards permitted to get off by moi 

inself into the Jordan. ‘The banks of this river are high, a 
covered with trees; its water is yellow, troubled, and pretty deep. 
Its width here is trifling—about a quarter that of the Seime 
at Paris. 

Our author’s description of the Asphaltic Lake contains 
oe new: he says, the Jews believe that, at the birth of 
Messiah, the fire-destroyed cities will re-appear. From a hill 
formed of ruins, supposed to be those of Gomorrah, M. de 
Forbin sketched a view, which included the Mount Nebo, where 
Moses died. ‘ Searching on the banks of the river for vestiges 
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of the guilty town, I in fact discovered some remains of walls, 
-of a tower, and of several columns.” 

Nothing, according to our author’s account, can equal the 
-horrible melancholy of this country. Deep and dark valleys are 
suddenly shut up by a lofty mountain, perfectly white, which. in 
the twilight might be taken for an enormous phantom defending 
the passage; the crevices and the caverns then put on the appear- 
_ ance of features, and the ravines down its sides mark the folds of 


its frightful robe. 


“ Mountains of cinders, in the shape of imperfect and reversed 
cones, fantastic rocks, riven, overturned, and standing; these were the 
objects we encountered for several leagues, till we gained a more 
elevated spot, from whence the bitter waters of the Dead Sea were 
again visible: at this moment the sun was descending bebind the 
mountains of Edom. The lake seemed an exquisite surface of lapis 
lazuli, of which the mountains that surrounded it formed the golden 
border. Further off, the rocky crags, heaped one upon the other, now 
put on the appearance of a fortified city, andnow of a vast amphitheatre, 
that had no other spectators or actors but the kites rom vultures, 
Immense eagles balanced themselves majestically in mid-air above 
their ancient aod undisturbed empire.” (P. 101.) 


The monastery of Saint Sabas, one of those dismal, inaccessible 
cenobite retreats, of which numbers are to be found in the deserts of 
Asia, is placed on the peak of a rock, and hangs at the height of 
four hundred feet, over the dried torrent of Cedron. Our au- 
thor describes it as the most frightful solitude he had ever seen: 
the grots of the unhappy fanatics are excavated in nooks, and 
under projections that expose them to continual danger. Doves, 
and a multitude of anchorites, formerly inhabited together the 
whole of the awful valley below,—it is now, however, deserted by 
the human beings, yet blue pigeons, says the traveller, still float 
over the abyss. Nota shrub, not a plant, nota drop of water, 
can be found within the enormous enclosure of the monastery, 
Two low and narrow gates, covered with iron and nails, were 
closely shut against the party: they begged admission in vain; 
the hour seemed a suspicious one to ihe Greek hermits ; and 
all that prayers the most earnest, and menaces the most severe, 
could procure, was a jar of water, long-time expected, and at 
last lowered to them from the top of a tower eighty feet high. 
The poor Caloyers are obliged to watch day and night against 
the Arabs, whole tribes of whom often come to attack them. 
Their watching, however, is of small avail: their enemies 
themselves of all the issues; and the inmates of the place are thus 
compelled to conclude a treaty, the single article of which pro- 
vides for the payment of a contribution. 

On the 2d December, our traveller quitted Jerusalem, proceed- 
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ing by the village of Jeremiah towards the sea. As _ he ap- 
proached Jafa, by the road of the ancient Arimathea, the wea- 
ther became milder still, and he breathed the perfume of orange 
and citron gardens, which are planted without order or art. 
Pleasant rivulets go murmuring amongst the rows of trees 
which press thickly against each other: their branches are bent 
down, with the weight of flowers and fruits, into the runnin 
water at their fect, where they refresh themselves, and add to 
the gentle noise of the streams. Noble palm-trees rise, like 
minarets, above these embalmed groves. ‘This is a very differ- 
ent scene from that of the cenobite monastery, and of the 
rocks and valleys of the Dead Sea! 

‘¢ It is not possible to conceive the pleasure we felt in plunging into 
these delicious thickets, after our eyes had been so long accustomed 
to spread themselves over bare and burning flats, and our ears had 
been struck by no pleasanter sounds than those of the shrill and inces- 
sant cries of an Arabian populace, always apparently threatening 
and revolting.” (P. 132.) | 

At Jafa our author delivered his letters of introduction to the 
Aga, a brave, able, cunning, cruel, and ambitious Circassian, 
who seems to aim at acquiring some day an independent power. 
The Christian convent here is on a tolerably good footing with the 


chief of the government, owing to the adroitness of “le Pere | 


Curé,” Juan Soler, a sharp intriguing ecclesiastic, who has made 
a friend of Elias Basila, a Syrian Christian, and second writer to 
Mehemet Aga. Le Pere Curé intrigues that his protector Elias 
may become prime minister; and prompts, pushes, and whispers 
to advance this laudable end, without ceasing. ‘The second- 


writer, however, is too indolent and too honest, says our author: | 


he smokes two hundred pipes a day, while he is waiting quietly 
till his greatness shall be thrust upon him. | 

M. de Forbin had determined to cross Palestine, for the pur- 
pose of arriving at Damietta. ‘The journey is far from a safe 
one; but the Aga furnished him with a good conductor. Near 
the ruins of Azoth, so flourishing under the Philistines, our au- 
thor fell in with a Bedouin, wandering, as he stated, without 
any object, and mounted on a beautiful mare, with gazelle eyes, 
whose praises he loudly sounded, and was delighted to hear re- 
echoed. He stooped over the neck of the graceful. animal, spoke 
to it as to a favourite child, and covered it with kisses. 


Ascalon is totally deserted : not one inhabitant remains within ) 


its walls. It is placed, like Naples, on an amphitheatrical slope, . 


forming a half-circle, and the sea forms the chord of the arc. The 
ates and ramparts still stand : the streets conduct to the squares: » 


the wild antelope mounts the staircases of the palaces: the vast 


churches ring with the cry of the jackal ; and bands of these ani- a 
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mals meet in the great market-place.. They are now the sole 
masters of Ascalon! The Arabs, who call it Djawrah, struck 
by its melancholy appearance, regard it as the abode of evil 
spirits. They stoutly affirm, that during the night the city is 
often seen illuminated: that the sound of innumerable voices is 
heard, also the neighing of horses, the clashing of arms, and all 
the tumult of combats. An exquisite temple of Venus, in the 
Greek style, stands not far from the Gothic Christian monu- 
ments. ere Esther Stanhope has recently made excavations at 
Ascalon; but the expense was found by her Ladyship to be too 
great, and her attempts have been discontinued. M. de Forbin 


adds a note respecting our countrywoman, who has taken up her 
abode in the Fast: 


‘‘ Lady Esther Stanhope has inhabited Syria for some years past: at 
present she resides in the sma!l town of Antoura, above Lebanon. 
Her good actions have conquered the affections of the Bedouin Arabs ; 
and people say, that they are very well disposed to proclaim her their 
queen. A ceremony, which certainly would have resembled a coro- 
nation, was prepared for her at Tadmour, the ancient Palmyra, but 
her modesty induced her to decline this singular triumph.” (P. 143.) 


We have already hinted that. M. de Forbin was fated to find 

the English every where before him in the Kast :—and though his 
. notice of Lady Esther Stanhope is sufficiently civil, he is in 

neral put sadly out of temper by their apparition. An English- 
man has established a sugar refinery on the banks of the Nile, and 
it succeeds: at Athens he finds “ rich English,” and “ English 
artists, who measure with scrupulous exactness the monuments 
of genius.” At Thebes the English have “ by money and pre- 
sents gained the affection of the Arabs, and all their enterprises 
have been crowned with complete success.” But, worst of all, a 
whole English travelling establishment, milord and miladi, 
doctors, children, tutors, and governesses, arrived at the city of 
the Hundred Gates, while our unfortunate traveller was musing, 
and feeding his enthusiasm among the temples and catacombs, 
and seated on the borders of the Nile, where, as he says, “ je 
regardais danser les Arabes Ghaouaxy.” 


“ I no longer experienced any wish to go higher up the Nile when 

I saw an English family arrive at Thebes, on their return from the 

cataracts. Lord and Lady Belmor had visited a part of Nubia: they 

_ travelled in a very splendid style: three of four boats followed the one 

in which they were. Husbands, wives, children, chaplains, surgeons, 
nurses, cooks, all chattered of Elephantis! From this moment the - 
illusion, finished. for, me: it was all over: I even set off from Thebes: . 
sooner than I. intended, for I. found. it impossible to support the con~. | 
stant sight of a little, smart English nursery-maid,, who, was constantly 
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to be found amongst these venerable ruins in a rose-coloured spenser, 


a parasol in her hand.” (P. 273.) 


This was vexatious enough, we confess: and so far from be- 


ing inclined to quarrel with our author’s pettishness on this 


trying occasion, we are prepared, by our own proper experience, 
to sympathise with his distress and disappointment. We well 


remember our first visit to the cave of the goddess, —that 


** sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting place so fair 
As her ideal breast 


and the disagreeable dislocating jirk our feelings experienced, 
when they were roughly tugged from,.the quiet contemplation 
of the picturesque opening, the trickling water, and droppi 
foliage, by the shrill quick sound of a little girl’s voice, who | 
approached unheard and unseen, and whom a sudden flash of 
antiquarian scepticism impelled to exclaim, very mal-a-propos, 
“ this is not the grotto of Egeria, Doctor C——!” 

But however ridiculous, and even provoking, all this: may 
seem, when considered in certain points of view—(and we can 
excuse M. de Forbin for thus regarding them, )—should it not also, 


on reflection, strike him, that it cannot but be a most extraordi- 


nary country which thus spreads all its whims and humours, and 
ranks and classes, over all parts of the earth: whose nursery- - 
maids meet him amongst the ruins of Thebes; whose children go 
with their governesses on an excursion to the Cataracts of the 
Nile; and one of whose ladies has her abode “ in the small town 
of Antoura, above Lebanon;” has won the hearts of the Be- 
douin Arabs, and would have been crowned at Palmyra, if she 
had not declined the honour. Alexander led his troops to the 
Indus ; and Rome sent her consuls and her legions to the most dis- 
tant parts ; but to military conquest and political aggrandisement 

eculiarly belong these distant journeys. What other country, 
however, but England, has ever possessed a force of life through 
all its members, down to its very lowest extremities, sufficient to 
impel a general passage of its trades, protessions, habits, and con- 
ditions, throughout all inhabited, andalmostall uninhabited places, 
in Europe and Asia? Curiosity, and general activity of intellect 
and disposition, furnish the principal locomotive impulses to 
these trips: it is idle to attribute the universal travelling mania 
to economical plans: a French family would economize at home, 
im the Fauxbourg St. Germain, or, at the very worst, at ten 
leagues from Paris, with a dexterity and effect that none of our 


travelling economists can come near to. ‘The plea of economy 
may indeed furnish many with an excuse for going abroad; but 


the real causes are, as we haye said, an active and hardy. curio- 
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sity, and prompt determined disposition. “ Even your donne 
gravide,” said the old Yesuvian hermit to us—“ they go up the 
mountain: what a nation your’s is!” Our guide to the Grotte 
del Cane told us, in the way of admonition, that a great army- 
tailor from London had spoiled a new Neapolitan. coat, and 
almost lost his life to boot, by holding his head too long in the 

isonous vapour, practising a plilosophical experiment. At 
Nenice we heard of a banker’s travelling agent getting into a 
scrape by insulting the Austrian sentinels in the square of St. 
Mark; telling them that but for the Duke of Wellington they 
would never have been able to give the Venetians their horses 
again. 
| "We shal! be obliged gow to push on more quickly; for we have 
a long road before us, and our limits in this article are almost 
reached. At Gaza our author found only poverty and oppres- 
sion. ‘The enormous price demanded, prevented him from con- 
_ fiding himself to the Arabs of Bakyr, and going to explore, on 
the south east of the Asphaltic Lake, the desert by which Moses 
conducted the tribes from Egypt. At El-Arych he reposed un- 
der a magnificent grove of palm-trees: ** Ce fut sous leur déme, 
—agité par la brise du soir, que nous oublidmes les fatigues de la 
journée.” (P. 154.) He was now fairly engaged in the desert : 
a few bushes of a sort of black thorny heath, scattered at long 
intervals; flocks of gazelles, faintly seen on the brink of the 
horizon; a hare or two, whose course the eye can trace for a 
mile; and tortoises slowly seaking their holes in the sand; such 
are the sole objects of the desert. ‘The Arab of the wild is describ- 
ed as much more estimable than the Arab of the towns: “ hospi- 
table, faithful to his word, he seems to respect his own state of, 
independence. All whom we met on our route accosted us with 
g° will and kindness: pressing their right hands against their 

reasts, they put up religious wishes in our favour: * God ts 

—may he protect your journey and ours!’” At the evening halts 
the Arabs of the party seated themselves in a circle, and began 
recounting stories, one of which, that seems very much distin- 
guished by French grace, M. de Forbin takes the trouble to 
repeat,—and he goes the strange length of placing amongst the 
topographical plates, in the magnificent folio edition of his work, 
a fancy scene taken from this conte aimable. 

The difficulties our traveller experienced, before reaching Da- 
mietta, amongst the marshes and canals of the Delta, we cannot 
now stay to describe. He says, ** one is struck by the air of 


destruction and misery which’ this town bears, though at a dis- — 


tance its numerous minarets give it a certain look of grandeur.” 
The Aga of Damietta had just married his favourite buffoon 
dlwarf to a poor dumb female dwarf, and he and: his:court were 
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expecting with great anxiety the fruits of this union. M. de For- 
bin went to the market of black slaves here, and two unfortunate 
girls were submitted to his inspection: for the youngest, who was 
Shans fiheen. and well-made, they asked two hundred and fifty 
pounds, 

‘From Damietta our traveller ascended the Nile in a boat: the 
shores are lined with small villages; and if it were not for the 
7003 and minarets, would resemble the banks of the canals in 

olland. The river is generally covered with boats, and there 
was an animation in the scene which contrasted agreeably with 
the remembrance of the melancholy country which M. de Forbin 
had left behind him. 

At fifteen leagues from Cairo, the pyramids already show 
themselves rising in the horizon over the Lybian desert. Dis- 
embarking at a small town, which serves as one of the faubourgs 
of the capital of Upper Egypt, the first object that struck our 
traveller was the advanced guard of the caravan of Mecca. Fa- 
tigued with their long route, the men were lying pell-mell with 
their camels; and nothing could be more picturesque than the 
appearance of their camp, which formed, as it were, the fore- 
ground of the view of Cairo, when this extraordinary city first 
presented itself to the regards of M. de Forbin. 

The streets of Cairo are not paved; and they are often so nar- 
row, that the houses touch from the opposite sides. forming a 
vault, which shelters from the sun and the rain. One quarter 
of the whole population, which is composed of Turks, Arabs, 
Copts, Armenians, and Jews, are blind, from the effect of the 
dust; and a singular revolt of these blind men once took place: 
above twenty thousand of them were maintained in the hospital 
of Djimi-el-Azhar, and from this building they rushed forth, 
causing a frightful disorder in the town. The crowd and confu- 
sion in the streets of Cairo are always very great: files of 
camels and dromedaries obstruct the passages; Africans and 
Arabs from all the nations spread over their vast country, push 

inst each other, quarrel, and fight. ‘The Bedouin kneels be- 
fore the Mufti, whose train crushes every body without scruple : 
the populace ill-treat a Jew, who has not had time to shelter 
himself in the bazars of Khan-khaligh or of Hamasaouy: lastly, 
flocks of hungry dogs bark after processions of pilgrims return- 
ing from Mecca. Such, says our author, is a feeble picture of 
the streets of Cairo, the city of the Thowsand-and-one-Nights— 
‘‘ great among the great—the delight of thought—the smile of 
the Prophet! ” 

M. de Forbin owed to his Turkish habit a rare privilege— 
that of visiting the markets of the female slaves, who, as our 
readers know, are intended to supply the scraglios of the faith- 
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ful. Weneed make no apology, we suppose, for giving this 
passage entire : 

‘‘ The most agreeable slaves that can be bought at Cairo are the 
Abyssinians. They are often to be found of great beauty. I have 
seen some with lively and regular features, admirable figures, the skin 
slightly olive, but smooth and transparent; their black hair is soft and 
bright, There were some charming women in the caravan, that had 
just arrived from Dar-four: they were Christians, and strongly at- 
tached to their faith. The prettiest were sold at from four to five 
thousand crowns of Cairo. It was much more difficult for me to gain 
admission into the private markets of the white females. However, at 
length, I got introduced toan Arabian merchant, whose house I found 
furnished in the first style of elegance. This man, who supplies the 
Pacha’s haram, is associated with the richest slave-dealer of Damas. 
He showed us, amongst several women, more or less pretty, a young 
Circassian, who could not be more than sixteen, and who was one of 
the most perfect beauties I have ever seen in my life. I was so strongly 
smitten by her charms, that, in spite of the improbability of en 
permission for her to quit Egypt, I offered as high as six thousan 
crowns for her. The poor creature raised her large black eves, wet 
with tears, and seemed not unwilling that the bargain should be con- 
cluded. The merchant, who .had fixed her price at eight thousand 


crowns, demanded some hours to reflect on my offer, and I heard no 
more of the affair.” (P. 233, 234.) 


M. de Forbin describes the manners of Cairo as sunk to the 
very lowest pitch of abomination: the foulest crimes are in com- 
mon perpetration ; and the Christians are far from exempt from 
this infamy. 

Having given the scale of prices for the ladies, we are inclined 
to add that for the celebrated Arabian horses; which will be 
found to amount much higher than probably our readers ima- 
gined, It is in Syria that the finest are to be seen: the rarest 
and dearest are those of the race Ocel-Nagdy. ‘They come from 
Bassora; are handsome, gentle, very swift ; their colour a brown 
bay, and often grey. Their intelligence is wonderful; and extra- 
ordinary traits of attachment to their masters are cited of them : 
their price, accordingly, rises to eight thousand crowns; and a 
mare was sold, at Saint Jean D’Acre, a short time before our 
author’s journey, for fifteen thousand crowns! ‘The race of 
Guelfé comes from Yemen: it is patient, indefatigable, and 
very gentle; its. price mounts to four thousand crowns. ‘The 
race Oel-Mefki is beautiful, but less able to support fatigue: it’ 
comes from Damas, and sells for about three amen crowns, 
Those of the commoner species fetch from nine hundred to a 
thousand crowns each. ot ob 

We shall not follow M. de Forbin in his visit tothe Pyramids’ 
and Thebes; because these celebrated! objects have been; of late,’ 
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frequently and excellently described by travellers, who have paid 
more attention to them, as artists and men of science, than our 
present author has done. It is as monuments of antiquity that | 
they are to be considered; and, as such, they demand a learned 
notice, which M. de Forbin does not give them. We have, there~ 
fore, chosen rather to follow him pretty closely where his talents 
for general description and light observation have been well em- 
ployed, in conveying striking pictures of natural objects, and of 
the state of man, in countries where the fierceness of nature seems 
combined with the despotism of rulers to torment, degrade, and 
oppress, the unhappy inhabitants ; but where, at the same time, 
a poetical grandeur results from the very dreariness of the scene, 
coupled as it is with the vestiges and remembrances of the 
glory that once belonged to this interesting part of the world. 


Ant. XVIII.—Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. Second Edition, 
3 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1819. 


[T is believed amongst certain classes of the South that the 
Scottish literati are notorions for scepticism, aud still more noto- 
rious for a want of classical erudition ; that the facility of northern 
education tends to generate only superficialness and pretension ; 
and that the cald and speculative cast of the national philosophy, 
aided by the austere Calvinistic spirit of the national religi 
has tainted the great body of the people, rendering them 
at once conceited of and contemptuous of others, — 
dogmatic in their intellectual character, and puritanically inte- 
lerant in their religious predilections. This sweeping opinion, 
we take it, is ma upon a level, in point of correctness, with 
one entertained in the days of honest Humphrey Clinker, that 
eur Caledonian neighbours regale themselves solely upon 
sheep’s heads; or with another, believed by the vulgar at this 
very day, that to all Scotchmen infallibly belong the imbherit- 
ance of sandy hair, hard features, and high cheek ‘bones. 
But although this prejudice against our brethren beyond the 
‘Tweed is perfectly groundless, it has been so long cherished ‘by 
certain eminent sholars, dignitaries, and critics of the South, that 
any thing we can say to the contrary would be quite inco 
tent to dislodge it; we shall therefore abstain from an attempt so 
utterly unpromising.—It is a maxiin trite but true, that 


“ Men convinced against their will 
Are of the same opinion still;” 


and this often holds good of individuals of superior intellect as 
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well as of others; for observation proves that prejudices ‘are 
erally strong in proportion to the strength of the understand- : 

ing that entertains them, just as weedsare luxuriant in propertion 
to the richness of the soil in which they spring up.—Upon the 
whole, we are satisfied that argument, in the present case, would 
be hopeless; and that the rectification of this unhappy prepos~ 
session against Scotland must be given over to the silent ope- 
ration of time and truth. Meanwhile we can assure the persons 
who hold the prejudices alluded to, that they will find in the 
writer of these letters a coadjutor of no small zeal. He has 
indited three goodly volumes, which may be said to be de 

omnibus rebus et quibusdam altis: but his leading object through- 
out the whole—an object which he pursues with a perseverance 
that never tires—is, to depreciate the literary character of 
Scotland, and to hold up the attainments of her philosophers 
and scholars to ridicule and contempt. Had the genius of 
this doughty champion been equal to his inclination, we know 
not what might ‘have been the consequence,—probably ere now 
Scotland would have been blotted out from the map of mind, 
and her philosophers of the present day, like her covenanters of 
old, been obliged to flee from “the sweep of his fell sword,” and 
conceal themselves in the recesses of her impenetrable mountains, 
or in the caves and fastnesses of her tracklessglens. But luckily 
his pen is an ‘* imbelle telum ;” and although the book ‘has been 
puffed into notoriety by all the arts of authorship; although the 
whole squad ef contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine have 
taken up the tale of its wonderous merits; and, above all, though 
it is full of all manner of gossip and private scandal, it has been 
more powerless than any thing of the kind could reasonably have 
been expected to be, and has not excited even a nine days’ won- 
der among either the literary or fashionable circles of the nor- 
thern metropolis. 

The author, if not born, has at least been educated in 
England: and along with a laudable affection for her con- 
stitution in church and state, has ‘unfortunately ‘imbibed a 
violent aversion for every thing that does not coalesce ‘with 
her forms. We do not find fault with ‘his toryism;—for‘we 
ourselves, compared with certain partizans, may pass for tories; 
neither do we blame ‘his attachment to episcopacy,—for ‘we 
ourselves are ‘true churchmen. But we condemn him for 
the high (we might almost say Jacobitical) tone of his 
litical opinions ; a tone quite irreconcileable with the tempered 
sway of British monarchy; and for his ill-disguised hatred of the 
established religion of Scotland ;—a hatred quite inconsistent 
with the meek-and tolerating spirit of our venerable church. 

While we censure the-civil and religiousprinciples of this writer, 
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we must no less condemn his conduct in other matters. There 
is, we think, something singularly indelicate in his exposing, to 
the retailers of scandal, the privacy of eminent individuals; and 
in disclosing through the press anecdotes and particulars which 
could only have become known to him in the implied confidence 
of social intercourse. 

We have thought it incumbent upon us to express ourselves 
thus strongly of his work, because, if such literary nuisances are 
to be tolerated, there must be an end to that confiding openness 
which forms such a delightful element in the intercourse of cul- 
tivated minds. At the same time we are free to confess that we 
think pretty highly of the production, viewed merely as a literary 
performance. In many parts it is sketchy, clever, and amusing; 
and there are passages here and there which evince no ordinary 
talents. Yet, on the other hand, the book is too much spun out, 
and it would be difficult to mention any other work, professedly 
light and discursive, which contains so much heavy reading. 

We have one more observation to make relative to this pub- 
lication. It professes to be a series of letters written by a Welch 
practitioner of medicine, to his kinsfolk, during his visit to 
Scotland last winter. But it is easy to see that * Peter Mor- 
ris, M.D.” is merely a nom-de-guerre, borrowed for the purpose 
of baftling the inquisitive. 

It is now time that we should lay a few extracts before our 
readers. In making the necessary selection, we shall confine - 
ourselves to such passages as are the most amusing and the least 
offensive. 

The following sketch of Mr. Jeffrey, Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, cannot fail to prove acceptable :— 


“Mr. J. is a very short, and yery active looking man, with an ap- 
orpcane of extraordinary vivacity in all his motions and gestures. 

is face is one which cannot be understood at a single glance ; perhaps 
it requires, as it certainly invites, a long and anxious scrutiny before it 
lays itself open to the gazer ; the features are neither very handsome, 
nor very defined in their outlines ; and yet the effect of the whole is as 
striking as any arrangement either of more noble or more marked fea- 
tures which ever came under my view. The forehead is very singu- 
larly shaped, describing in its bend from side to side a larger segment 
of a circle than is at all common; compressed below the temples al- 
most as much as Sterne’s ; and throwing out sinuses above the eyes of 
an extremely bold and compact structure. The hair is very black and 
wiry, standing in ragged bristly clumps out from the upper part of his 
head, but lying close and firm lower down, especially about the ears. 
Altogether it is picturesque, and adds to the effect of the visage. The 
mouth is the most expressive part of the face, as I believe it is of every 
face. The lips are very firm; but they tremble and vibrate, even when 
brought close together, in such a way as to give the idea of an intense 
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never-ceasing play of mind. There is a delicate kind of sneer almost 
always upon them, which has not the least appearance of ill-temper 
about it, but seems to belong entirely to the speculative ee 
of the man. I have said, that the mouth is the most expressive part of 
his face,—and in one sense this is the truth, for it is the seat of all its 
rapid and transitory expression. But what speaking things are his eyes! 
They disdain to be agitated with those lesser emotions which pass over 
the lips: they reserve their fierce and dark energies for matters of 
more moment; once kindled with the heat of any passion, how they 
beam flash upon flash! The scintillation of a star is not more fer- 
vid. Perhaps, notwithstanding of this, their repose is even more 
worthy of attention. With the capacity of emitting such a flood of 
radiance, they seem to take a pleasure in banishing every ray from their 
black, inscrutable, glazed, tarn-like circles. I think their prevailing 
language is, after all, rather a melancholy than a merry one; it is at 
least very full of reflection. Such is a faint outline of this countenance 
the features of which (to say nothing at all of their expression) have, 
as yet, baflled every attempt of the portrait-painters; and which, in- 
deed, bids very fair,in my opinion, to leave no image behind it either 
on canvass or on copper. A sharp, and at the same time, very deep- 
toned voice, a very bad pronunciation, but accompanied with very little 
of the Scotch accent, a light and careless manner, exchanged now 
and then for an infinite variety of more earnest expression and address— 
this is as much as I could carry away from my first visit to the * wee 
reckit deil,””? as the Inferno of Altesidora has happily called him. 
(Vol. i. p. 58.) 


We cannot resist the temptation of adding the account of this 
eminent individual’s deportment in the courts of law, when 
pursuing his vocation as a barrister. 


** When not pleading in one or other of the Courts, or before the 
Ordinary, he may commonly be seen standing in some corner, enter- 
taining or entertained by such wit as suits the atmosphere of the 
place ; but it is seldom that his occupations permit him to remain long 
in any such position. Ever and anon his lively conversation is inter- 
rupted by some undertaker-faced Solicitor, or perhaps by some hot 
bustling Exquisite-clerk, who comes to announce the opening of some 
new debate, at which the presence of Mr. Jeffrey is necessary: and 
away he darts like lightning to the indicated region, cleaving his way 
through the surrounding crowd with irresistible alacrity—the more 
pore or more grave doer that had set him in motion, vainly puffing 
and elbowing to keep close in his wake. A few seconds have scarce] 
elapsed, till you hear the sharp, shrill, but deep-toned trumpet of his 
voice lifting itself in some far off corner, high over the discordant 
Babel that intervenes—period following period in one unbroken chain 
of sound, as if its links had had no beginning, and were to have no 
end.” #* * * * * * * # # 6 The same powers which have enabled 
him to seize with so firm a grasp the opinion of the public, in regard to 


matters of taste and literature, give him, above all, sway unrivalled — 


over the minds of a Jury. There cannot be a finer display of inge- 
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nuity than his mode of addressing a set of plain conscientious men, 
whom it is his business to bamboozle. He does not indeed call up, as 
some have dared to do, the majesty of sleeping passions, to over-awe 
the trembling indecision of judgment. The magic he wields is not of 
the cast which makes the subject of its working the conscious, yet 
willing slave of the sorcerer. His is a more cunning, but quite as 
effectual a species of tempting. He flatters the vanity of men, by 
making them believe that the best proof of their own superiority will 
be their coming to the conclusion which he has proposed; and they 
submit with servile stupidity, at the very moment they are plumi 


themselves on displaying the boldness and independence of adventu- 


rous intellect. In criminal trials, and in the newly-established Jur 
Court for civil cases, Mr. Jetirey is now completely lord of the 
ascendant.” (Vol. ii. p. 59—63.) 


The pretended Dr. Morris is invited to dine with Mr. Jeffrey 
at his country house: he no sooner arrives than his host in- 
sists on carrying him over hedges and ditches, and trotting him 
up one field and down another, to show his method of farming. 
Daring the whole walk Mr. J. continues to discourse of Swedish 
turnips, fiorin grass, red-blossomed potatoes, and other edifying 
subjects, without (mirabile dictu !) making one single allusion to 
law, politics, or literature! The following account of the enter- 
tainment is whimsical enough. 


oll made no alteration in his dress, but joined the ladies ex- 
actly in his morning costume,-a little green jacket, grey worsted pan- 
taloons, and hessian boots, and a black silk handkerchief. How had 
Grub-street stared to see the prince of reviewers in such a garb! 
The dinner was excellent—a glorious turbot and oyster-sauce for one 
thing ; and (st/esco referens) there was no want of champaigne ; the 
very wine, by the way, which I should have guessed to be Jefirey’s 
favourite. It is impossible to conceive of him as being a lover of the 
genuine old black-strap, or even of the quiet balminess of Burgundy. 
‘The true reviewing diet is certainly Champaigne, and devilled biscuit. 
Had there been any blue-stocking lady present, she would have been 
sadly shocked with the material cast of the conversation during dinner, 
—not a single word about ‘ The sweet new poem!’ Most of the 


company, though all literary men, seemed to be alive to the delights 
of the table.” (Vol. i. p. 66.) 


Professor Playfair was of the party; and, out of respect to 
departed genius, we extract the description of his person and 
manners. Our readers are aware that this distinguished philo- 
sopher is now numbered with the illustrious dead! His death is 
deplored all over Europe, and _ his loss is one which will neither 
be easily nor speedily made good to science. 

“ Mr. P—— is a short man, and he cannot be less than seventy, 
yet he took his stand with the assurance of an athletic, and positively 
beat every one of us (in a trial at leaping, viz.), the very bestof us, by 
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at least halfa heel’s breadth. I was quite thunderstruck, never having: 
heard the least hint of his being so great a geometrician—in this sense of 
the word. I was, however, I must own, agreeably surprised by such a spe- 
cimen of buoyant spirit and muscular strength in so venerable an old 
ntieman ; and could not forbear from complimenting him on his 
revival of theancient peripatetic ideas, about the necessity of cultivating 
the external as well as the internal energies, and of mixing the activity of 
the practical with that of the contemplative lite. He took what I said 
with great suavity ; and indeed, I have never scen a better specimen of 
that easy hilarity and good humour which sits with so much graceful- 
ness on an honoured old age. I wish I could give you a notion of his 
face. It is not marked by any very striking features; but the unison of 
mildness of disposition, and strength of intellect in the expression, is 
too remarkable to be unnoticed even by a casual observer. His habits 
of profound thought have drawn some deep lines about his mouth, and 
given him the custom of holding his lips very closely shut ; otherwise, I 
suspect, the whole countenance would have been nothing more than 
an amiable one; although the light eyes have certainly at times some- 
thing very piercing in their glance, even through his spectacles. The 
forehead is very finely developed,—singularly broad across the tem- 
les, as, according to Spurzheim, all mathematical foreheads must be. 
think one may trace in his physiognomy a great deal of that 
fine intellectual taste which dictated the illustrations of the Hutto- 
nian theory.” (Vol. i. p. 62, 182.) 

Our next extract shall be the account of David Hume’s 
monument: the author had visited the burying-ground on the 
Calton-hill, to see the spot where that Prince of Doubters 
is fatd: 

“ The philosopher reposes on the very margin of the rock; and 
above him his friends have erected a round tower, which, although in 
itself not very large, derives an infinite advantage from the nature of 
the ground on which it is placed, and is, in fact, one of the chief land- 
marks in every view of the city. In its form, it is quite simple ; and the 
flat roof, and single urn in front, give it a very classical effect. 
Already lichens and ferns and wall-flowers begin to creep over the sur- 
face, and a solitary willow-bush drops its long slender Jeaves over the 
edge of the roof, and breaks the outline in the air with a desolate 
softness. 

‘There is no inscription, except the words Davin Hume; and 
this is just as it ought to be. One cannot turn from them, and 
the thoughts to which they of necessity give birth, to the more 
humble names that cover the more humble tombs around, without 
experiencing a strange revulsion of ideas. The simple citizen, that 
went through the world in a course of plain and quiet existence, 
begetting children, and accumulating money to provide for them, 
occupies a near section. of the same sod, which covers the dust: 
of him, who left.no pregeny behind him, except that of his imtellecty— 
and whose name must survive in that progeny, so long as man 
retains any portion of the infirmity, or of the nobility of his 
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mature. The poor man, the peasant, or the mechanic, whose labo-. 
rious days provided him scantily with meat and raiment, and abund- 
antly with sound sleep—he also has mingled his ashes with Him, 
whose body had very little share either in his wants or his wishes,— 
whose spirit alone was restless and sleepless. ‘They sleep close beside 
one who walked upon the earth, not to feel, but to speculate, and was 
content to descend into her bosom with scarcely one ray of hope be-. 
yond the dark and enduring sleep of nothingness, Death, like misery, 
“makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows.’ But surely never 
was a scene of strange juxta-position more pregnant with lessons of 
thoughtfulness than this.” (Vol. i. p. 184.) 


In the evening of his days (which he spent in his native city 
amidst those friends, and in that philosophic privacy, which he 
loved), Mr. Hume purchased the spot of ground now occupied 
by his ashes. It was in one of his occasional contemplative walks, 
on the Calton Hill, that he was struck with the retiredness of a 
certain corner in the neighbouring burying-ground. He was 
immediately seized with the desire that, whenever or wherever 
he might dic, his remains should be deposited there. Under- 
standing that this small space was unappropriated, he secured it 
to himself by purchase, and used ever afterwards to tell, with 
a good-natured playfulness, that it was the only land he 
could call his own. When his health began to decline, he 
would speak with cheerfulness of his approaching dissolution, and 
say, that he must soon take possession of his estate. ‘These par- 
ticulars we have from one who knew him well in his latter years; 
and if they give us a high idea of the freshness of his animal 
spirits, they also impress upon us a melancholy regret, that one 
so disposed to contentedness and peace, should not have been 
cheered, in his last hours, by the glorious prospects and pro- 
mises of the Gospel; or consoled, while in “ the valley of the 
shadow of death,” by that peace * which the world cannot give,” 
and “ which passeth all understanding ?” 

Our author, in prosecution of his plan of describing what 
he observed, takes occasion to make some remarks on the 
University of Edinburgh, and on the mode of instruction adopted 
there, which are as mistaken in point of fact as they are offensive 
in respect of manner. He possesses a considerable talent for 
sarcasm and caricature, which, with his present dispositions, 
will not be productive of much good either to himself or others. 
The following humorous sketch of the pupils of Dr. Brown’s. 
class, is drawn in the author’s usual sarcastic vein; it is a 
caricature certainly; but like most other caricatures, it has a 
sufficient degree of similitude to render it laughable. 

went one morning in good time, and ‘took my place 
“venient corner of that class-room, to:which the. rising metaphysiciens 
of the north resort with so much eagerness. Before the professor 
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arrived, I amused myself with surveying the well-covered rows of 
benches with which the area of the large room was occupied. I 
thought | could distinguish the various descriptions of speculative young 
men come thither from the different quarters of Scotland, fresh from 

the first zealous study of Hume, Berkeley, and Locke, and quite 
sceptical, whether the timber upon which they sat had any real exist- 
ence, or whether there was such a thing as heat in the grate which was 
blazing before them, On one side might be seen, perhaps, a Pyr- 

rhonist from Inverness-shire, deeply marked with the small-pox, and 
ruminating upon our not seeing double with two eyes. The gaunt 
and sinewy frame of this meditative mountaineer—his hard legs set 

wide asunder, as if to take full advantage of their more usual integu- 
ment the philabeg—his features bearing so many marks of the imper- 

fect civilization, and nomadic existence of his progenitors,—all 

together could not fail to strike me as rather out of place in such @ 
situation as this. On the other side might be remarked one, who 
seemed to be an embryo clergyman, waiting anxiously for some new 

lights, which he expected the coming lecture would throw upon the 

great system of cause and effect, and feeling rather qualmish, after 

aving read that morning Hume’s Sceptical Solution of Sceptical 

Doubts. Nearer the professor’s table was probably a crack member 

of some crack-debating club, with a grin of incorrigible self-com- 

eres shining through his assumed frown of profound reflection,— 

looking, as the lrench say, as grave as a pot-de-chambre,—and longing, 

above all things, for seven o’clock in the evening, when he hoped himself 
to assume a conspicuous position behind a green table, with a couple of 
candles upon it, and fully refute the objections of his honourable and 

eloquent friend who spoke last. A little farther to the right might be 

observed afine, healthy, well-thriven lad from Haddington-shire, but 
without the slightest trace of metaphysics in his countenance,—one 

who would have thought himself much better employed in shooting 
crows on Leith Sands, and in whom the distinction between Sensation 
and Volition excited nothing but chagrin and disgust. 

“* Throughout the whole of this motley assembly there was a prodi- 
gious mending of pens and folding of paper; every one, as it appeared, 
having arrived with the determination to carry away the Dicta Magistri, 
not in his head only, but in his note-book, Some, after having com- 
pleted their preparations for the business of this day, seemed to be 
conning over the monuments of their yesterday’s exertion, and getting 
as firm a grapple as possible of the last links of the chain, whereof a 
new series was about to be expanded before them. There was a very 
care-worn kind of hollowness in many of their eyes, as if they had 
been rather overworked in the business of staring upon stenography; 
and not a few of their noses were pinched and sharpened, as it were, with 
the habitual throes and agonies of extreme hesitation. As the hour be~ 

gan to strike, there arose a simultaneous clamour of coughing, and spit~ 
ting, and blowing of noses, as if all were prepared for listening long to 
the lecturer, without disturbing him or their neighbours ; and such was 
‘the infectiousness of their zeal, that I caught myself fidgeting upon 
‘my seat, and clearing out for action like the rest. At last, in came 
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the professor, with a pleasant smile upon his face, arrayed in a black 
Geneva cloak, over a snuff-coloured coat and buff-waistcozt. He 
mounted to his chair, and laid his papers on the desk before him, and 
in amoment all was still as the Tomb of the Capulets—every eye filled 
with earnestness, and every pen filled with ink.” (Vol.i. p. 170.) 


As another specimen of the author’s talent for persiflage, let 
the reader take the following picture of Mr. Young, the Greek 
Professor at Glasgow, and his pupils. 


* The true, lively, keen, hair-splitting expression of a genuine root- 
eatcher was never exhibited any where so broad and so brightly as in 
the physiognomy of Professor Young. Never was | more strongly 
reminded of the truth of that wise saying of the wisest of men, which 
the sceptical wits of the present age are pleased to scorn as much as 
any of the dicta of poor Spurzheim,—‘ a man may be known by his 
look, and one that hath understanding by his countenance, when thou 
meetest him.’ (Eccles. xiv. 29.) 

** As soon as he mounted his little pulpit, I immediately hoisted my 
spectacles, in order that I might scrutinize the physiognomy of the 
philologist before the lecture should begin. A considerable number 
of minutes elapsed, during which one of the students, perched above 
his fellows, in a minor sort of rostrum, was employed in calling over 
the names of all who were, or should have been, present; pretty much 
atter the fashion of a regimental muster-roll. ‘The professor was quite 
silent during this space, unless when some tall, awkward Irishman, or 
young indigenous blunderer, happened to make his entrée in a manner 
more noisy than suited the place,—on which occasion a sharp cutting 
voice from the chair was sure to thrill in their ears some brief, but deci- 
sive, query, or command, or rebuke—‘ Quid agas tu, in isto angulo, 
pedibus strepitans et garriens?’—* Cave tu tibi, Dugalde M‘Quhirter, 
et tuas res agas,’—* Notetur, Phelimius O' Shaughnesy, sero ingrediens, 
ut solvat duas asses sterlinenses ?—* Iterumne admonendus es, Nicolet 
Jurvie?’—* Quid hoc ret, Francisce Warper?? &c. &c. (Vol. iii. 
p- 182.) 


We wonder that this inveterate retailer of anecdotes did not 
introduce, in this place, one told of Dr. Hill, the late Professor 
of Latin at Edinburgh. The learned professor was noted for his 
wit and eccentricity; and (when any of the younger or more 
giddy part of his auditors happened to enter the class-room with- 
out shutting the door behind him) was in the habit of reproving 
the omission by crying out in a loud, authoritative, and some- 
what peevish tone, Claude ostium. One day the door had been 
left open as usual, but Dr. Hill did not notice it, his attention being 
at that moment occupied with the papers before him. An hu- 
mourist, from a remote corner of the room, imitating the seve- 
rity of the professor’s usual voice and manner, called out to the 
delinquent—Claude ostium. In a moment Dr. Hill's eye was 
raised from the paper, and, directing a stern look of reproof at 
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the presumptuous urchin who had just spoken—Claude os tuum 
was his instantaneous reply and reproof! 

But, after joining in the laugh at the ridicule thus thrown upon _ 
the Scottish Universities, it may be proper to view the subject in 
a more serious light. ‘The whole pith of this writer’s satire on 
the alumni of the northern seats of learning, is made to bear on 
one point, their poverty ;—just, forsooth, as if wealth and high 
lineage were of more account than the natural aristocracy of the 
virtues and talents. If he could prove that the sum of three 
hundred pounds a year (which he observes is an indispensa- 
ble income for a student at either of the English Universities, ) 
makes its possessor either more zealous, or more successful, in 
the acquisition of knowledge, than another individual who has 
not above one tenth part of that amount annually, we shall then 
freely admit that the Scotch system of education is radically bad. 
It would have been fairer, we presume, in judging of the compara- 
tive merit of two systems of instruction, so different as the Eng- 
lish and Scottish, to estimate them by their relative practical use- 
fulness, and the degree of their in Be to the genius of the 
two countries, and not by the comparative expence at which the 
pupils are maintained. 

Lhe author says a number of what he doubtless considers 
smart things on the squalid and uncouth appearance of the ‘ me- 
ditative mountaineers,” as he is pleased to style them. ‘This, to 
be sure, we could have excused as mere harmless badinage; but to 
pry into the domestic difficulties of the laborious and indigent 
candidates for literary honour, on purpose to proclaim with a 
sneer that they are dicted for a whole season on “ porridge 
and herrings,” and to laugh virtuous poverty to scorn, is as cruel as 
it is uncandid. ‘The Scottish student, lone, poor, and unfriended, 
—whose daily toil is encountered with the heroism of quiet en- 
durance, and whose nightly pillow is damp, perhaps, with the 
silent tear of disregarded merit,—with nothing in the present to 
sustain him but resolute excrtion, and nought to cheer him in the 
future but hope—far distant hope, must, notwithstanding, be an 
object of respect to every mind of sensibility. He may well fling 
back the taunt of this scornful caricaturist: he may look his 
petulance in the face and reprove it; and, conscious of talent 
and of probity, he may tell the world, in the language of his 
own Burns—* the man’s the man for a’ that 1” 

By these observations we have not the slightest intention of , 
exalting the Scottish mode of education over-much, On the 
contrary we are duly sensible of its defects. But at the same 
time, it is impossible to allow the prejudiced and unhandsome 
statements of this writer to go forth to the public without mark- 
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written. 
We shall extract the author’s account of the advantages result- 


ms from a course of study pursued at Oxford or Cambridge, 
e speaks, we can easily perceive, con amore, and rises to more 
than his accustomed eloquence. 


ing, with our reprobation, the improper spirit in which they are 


“The student is lodged ina palace; and when he walks abroad, his 
eyes are fed on every side with the most splendid assemblages of archi- 
tectural pomp and majesty, which our island can display. He dines 
in a hall whose lofty compartments are oceupied with the portraitures 
of illustrious men, who of old underwent the same discipline in which 
he is now engaged, amidst the same appropriate and impressive accom- 
eee of scene and observance. He studies in his closet the same 

ooks which have, for a thousand years, formed the foundation of the 
intellectual character of England. In the same chapel wherein the 
great and good men of England were wont to assemble, he listens 
every evening and every morning to the same sublime music, and 
sublime words, by which their devotion was kindled, and their faith 
sustained. He walks under the shadow of the same elms, plantains, 
and sycamores, beneath whose branches the thoughtful steps of New- 
ton, or Bacon, Locke, and Milton, have sounded. These old oaks 
which can no longer give shade or shelter, but which still present their 
bare and gnarled limbs to the elementsaround him—they were the con- 
temporaries of Alfred. Here the memories of kings and heroes, and 
saints and martyrs, are mingled for ever with those of poets and philo- 
sophers; and the spirit of the place walks visible, shedding all around 
one calm and lofty influence, alike refreshing to the affections and to 
the intellect—an influence which blends together, in indissoluble 


union, all the finest elements of patriotism, and loyalty, and religion.” 
(Vol. i. p. 200.) 


Irom the circumstance of all the Jaw business of Scotland be- 
ing transacted in Edinburgh, it may easily be believed, that the 
gentlemen of that profession have an important sway, not only 
from their talents but their numbers, in the society of that city. 
Our author has given a very interesting account of all the leading 
barristers, but we can pe make room for the portrait of Mr. 
John Clerk (one of the most eminent of them), which is certainly 
shaded and coloured in a very peculiar style of representation. 


“It is impossible to imagine a physiognomy more expressive of the 
character of a great lawyer and barrister. The features are in them- 
selves good—at least a painter would call them so ; and the upper part 
of the profile has as fine lines as could be wished. But then, how the 
habits of the mind have stamped their traces on every part of the face! 
What sharpness, what razor-like sharpness, has indented itselfabout the 


. wrinkles of his eye-lids; the eyes themselves so quick, so grays such 
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pression—it seems almost how they change their colour—shifting from 
contracted, concentrated blackness, through every shade of brown, 
blue, green, and hazel, back into their own open, gleaming gray again! 
How they glisten into a smile of disdain!—Aristotle says, that all 
laughter springs from emotions of conscious superiority.—I never saw 
the Stagyrite so well illustrated, as in the smile of this gentleman, He 
seems to be affected with the most delightful and balmy feelings, by 
the contemplation of some soft-headed, prosing driveller, racking his 
poor brain, or bellowing his lungs out—all about something which he, 
the smiler, sees through so thoroughly, so distinctly. Blunder follows 
blunder; the mist thickens about the brain of the bewildered ham- 
merer; and every plunge of the bog-trotter—every deepening shade 
of his confusion—is attested by some more copious infusion of Sardo- 
nic suavity, into the horrible, ghastly, grinning smile of the happy Mr, 
Clerk. How he chuckles over the solemn spoon whom he hath fairly 
got into his power! When he rises, at the conclusion of his display, 
he seems to collect himself like a kite above a covey of partridges; he 
is in no hurry to come down, but holds his victims ‘ with his glittering 
eye,’ and smiles sweetly, and yet more sweetly, the bitter assurance of 
their coming fate ; then out he stretches his arm, as the kite may his 
wing, and changing the smile by degrees into a frown, and drawin 
down his eye-brows from their altitude among the wrinkles of his fore 
head, and making them to hang like fringes quite over his diminishing 
and brightening eyes, and mingling a tincture of deeper scorn in the 
wave of his lips, and projecting his chin, and suffusing his whole face 
with the very livery of wrath, how he pounces with a scream upon his 
prey—and, may the Lord have mercy upon their unhappy souls! 
‘* He is so sure of himself, and he has the happy Knack of seeming 
to be so sure of his case, that the least appearance of labour, or cone 
cern, or nicety of arrangement, or accuracy of expression, would take 
away from the imposing effect of his cool, careless, scornful, and de- 
termined negligence. Even the greatest of his opponents sit as it were 
rebuked before his gaze of intolerable derision. But careless and 
scornful as he is, what a display of skilfulness in the way of putting his 
statements; what command of intellect in the strength with which 
he deals the irresistible blows of his arguments—blows of all kinds, 
Jibbers, cross-buttockers, but most often and most delightedly sheer 
Sacers—choppers,—* Ars est celare artem,’ is his motto; or rather, 
* Usus ipse natura est ;? for where was there ever such an instance of 


the certain sway of tact and experience? It is truly a delightful thing, » 


to be a witness of this mighty intellectual gladiator, scattering ever 

thing before him, like a king, upon his old accustomed arena; wit 

an eye swift as lightning to discover the unguarded point of his adver- 
sary, and a hand steady as iron to direct his weapon, and a mask of 
impenetrable stuff, that throws back, like a rock, the prying gaze that 
would dare to retaliate upon his own lynx-like penetration—what a 
champion is here! It is no wonder that every litigant in this cove- 
nanting land, should have learned to look on it as a mere tempting of 
Providence to omit retaining John Clerk.” (Vol. ii, p. 44-47.) 
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The following remarks on booksellers—whom, by the way, 
Dr. Johnson used to call the only Meecenases of modern days— 


are both whimsical and just: we do not remember to have read 
any thing similar before. 


**T am fond of all kinds of booksellers’ shops; I scarcely know 
which J would prefer to have, were I to be confined to one only ; but 
they are all to be had in the utmost perfection, or very nearly so, in 
Edinburgh. The booksellers themselves, in the first place, are a race 
of men, in regard to whom | have always felt a particular interest and 
curiosity. They are never for a moment confounded in my mind with 
any other class of shop-keepers or traffickers. Their merchandize is 
the noblest in the world; the wares to which they invite your attention 
are not fineries for the back, or luxuries for the belly—the inward 
man is what they aspire to clothe and feed, and the food and raiment 
they offer are tempting things. They have whole shelves loaded with 
wisdom ; and if you want wit, they have drawer-fulls of it at every 
corner. Go in grave or merry, sweet or sour, sentimental or sarcastic, 
there is no fear these cunning merchants can produce an article per- 
fectly to your mind. It is impossible that this noble traffick should not 
communicate something of its essential nobility to those continually 
engaged in it. Can aman put his name on the title-page of Mar- 
mion, or Waverley, or Old Mortality, or Childe Harold, without gaining 
something from this distinction—I de not mean in his purse merely, 
but in his person? ‘The supposition is absurd. Your bookseller, how- 
ever ignorant he may be in many respects, always smells of the shop— 
and that which is a sarcasm, when said of any other man, is the highest 
of compliments when applied to him.’ (Vol. ii. p. 168, 169.) 

“The bookseller is the confidant of his customers—he is the first 
to hear the rumour of the morning, and he watches it through all the 
stages of its swelling, till it bursts in the evening. He knows Mr. ——’s 
opinion of Lord ’s speech, sooner than any man in town. He has 
the best information upon all the in féuros of the world of letters ; he 
has already had one or two peeps of the first canto of a poem not yet 
advertised—he has a proof-sheet of the next new novel in his pocket; 
and if you will but promise to be discreet, ‘ you may walk backwards,’ 
or ‘ walk up stairs for a moment,’ and he will shew it you. Are these 
things of no value? ‘They may seem so to you among the green hills 
of Cardigan ; but they are very much the reverse to.me among the 
dusty streets of London—or here in Edinburgh. I do love, from my 


soul, to catch even the droppings of the precious cup of knowledge.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 172, 173.) 


From occasional expressions in the extracts we have made, 
our readers will probably have gathered, that the author is not 
a little addicted to craniology ; or, in other words, that he is a 
vere adeptus in the doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim. We be- 
lieve the public opinion is already pronounced on the merits of 
this hypothesis; and it is now fairly going down to. oblivion. 


‘Dr. Roget, in his late admirable paper, in the “ Supplement to 
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the Encyclopedia Britannica,” has scarcely left a peg to hang a 
doubt upon: and to it we refer such of our readers as have any 
curiosity that way. The following sample of the jargon of this 
theory is ineffably ridiculous—and may be cunsidecalan a brief 
cranioscopical survey of the oligarchy in the modern Republic 
of rea Beginning with Mr. Walter Scott’s head, he goes 
on thus :— 


“Inthe general form, so very high and conical, and, above all, in 
the manner in which the forehead goes into the top of the head, there 
is something which at once tells you that here is the lofty enthusiasm, 
and passionate veneration for greatness, which must enter into the 
composition of every illustrious poet. In these respects, S—— bears 
some resemblance to the busts of Shakespeare—but a much more close 
resemblance to those of the great Corneille; and surely Corneille was 
one of the most favoured of all poets, in regard to all that constitutes 
the true poetic soaring of conception. No minor poet ever approaches 
to this conformation ; it is reserved for * Earth’s giant sons’ alone. It is 
lower down, however, that the most peculiar parts of the organization 
are to be found—or rather those parts, the position of which close be- 
neath these symbols of high poetical impetus, gives to the whole head 
its peculiar and characteristic expression. The developement of the 
organ of imitation is prodigious, and the contiguous organ of pleasantry 
is scarcely less remarkable. This again leads off the swell into that of 
imagination, on which the upper region rests, as on a firm and capa- 
cious basis. I do not think the head is so long from stem to stern as 
Lord Byron’s, which probably indicates some inferiority in point of 
profound feeling. Like Lord Byron’s however, the head is in general 
well brought out in every quarter, and there is a freedom in the air 
with which it sits upon his shoulders, which shews that Nature is 
strong in all the different regions—or, in other words, that a natural 
balance subsists among the various parts of his organization. 1 have 
noticed, on the other hand, that people whose strength lies chiefly in 
one direction, have, for the most part, a stiff and constrained way of 
holding their heads. Wordsworth, for instance, has the back part of 
his head—the seat of the personal feelings—small and little expanded, 
and the consequence is, that there is nothing to weigh against the pro- 
digious mass of mere musing in front—so that his head falls forward 
in any thing but a graceful way; while, on the other hand, the defi- 
ciency of grave enthusiasm allows the self-love in the hinder parts of 
Mr. Jeffrey’s head, to push forward his chin in a style that produces a 
puny sort of effect. ‘Tom Moore has no want of enthusiasm, but it is 
not quite placed as it should be—-or, at least, with him also the sinci- 
put predominates in an irresistible degree. Now Scott and Byron are 
distinguished from all these,by a fine secure swing of the head, as if 
they were prepared at all points. Lord Byron’s head, however, is, I 
think, still more complete all throughout, than that of Mr. Scott. The 
forehead is defective in much that Scott’s possesses, but it is very fine 
upwards, and the top of the head is wonderfully capacious. The back 


part, in both of their heads, is manly and gallant-looking. Had they not 
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been lame, (by the way, what a singular coincidence that is!) Ihave no 
doubt that they would both have been soldiers—and the world would 
have wanted Marmion and the Corsair. Lord Byron’s head is, without 
doubt, the finest in our time—lI think it is better on the whole than ei- 
ther Napoleon’s, or Gécthe’s, or Canova’s, or Wordsworth’s. The chin, 
lips, aa neck, are beautiful—in the most noble style of antique beauty, 
—and the nose is not unworthy of keeping them in company—and yet 
that of Wordsworth is more perpendicular, and belongs still more 
strictly to the same class which the ancients, having exaggerated it 
into the ideal—attributed to Jupiter. It is better shaped in the ridge, 
than any nose of modern times I have seen ; it comes down so straight 
from the forehead, that the eyes are thrown quite back into the head, 
as in the loftiest antique. Coleridge has a grand head, but very ill 
balanced, and the features of the face are coarse—although, to be 
sure, nothing can surpass the depth of meaning in his eyes, and the 
unutterable dreamy luxury in his lips. Thomas Campbell again, has 
a poor skull upwards, compared with what one might have looked for 
in him; but the lower part of the forchead is exquisite, and the fea- 
tures are extremely good, though tiny. ‘They seem to me to be indi- 
cative of a most morbid degree of sensibility—the lips, in particular, 
are uncommonly delicate, and the eyes are wonderfully expressive of 
poetical habits of feeling. His brow speaks him to be born with a 
turn of composition truly lyrical, and perhaps he should not have cared 
to aim at other things. An uncommon perception of sweetness and 
refinement sits upon the whole of his physiognomy, but his face like 
his mind seems also to glow ever and anon with the greater fires of 
patriotism and public glory. He should have been a patriotic lyrical 
poet, and his lays would not have failed to be sung, 


* Mid the festal city’s blaze, 
When the wine-cup shines in light.’ 


Indeed, why do I say he should have been? he has been, and Hohen- 
linden, and Ye Mariners of England, and the Battle of the Baltic, will 
never be forgotten as long as the British Jack is hoisted by the hands 
of freemen. 1 have already said something about the head of the 
author of the Isle of Palms—and that of the Ettrick Shepherd. They 
are both fine in their several ways. That of Wilson is full of the marks 
of genuine enthusiasm, and lower down of intense perception, and love 
of localities—which last feature, by the way, may perhaps account for 
his wild delight in rambling. I have heard that in his early youth, he 
proposed to go out to Africa, in quest of the Joliba, and was dissuaded 
only by the representations made to him on the subject of his remark- 
ably fair and florid complexion—but I believe he has since walked 
over every hill and valley in the three kingdoms—having angling and 
versifying, no doubt, for his usual occupations, but finding room eve 
now and then, by way of interlude, for astonishing fairs and wakes 
over these islands, by his miraculous feats in leaping, wrestling, and 
single-stick. As forthe Ettrick Shepherd, 1 am told that when Spurz- 
heim was here, he never had his paws off him—and some craniosco- 
pical young ladies of Edinburgh are said still to practise in the same 
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way upon the good-humoured owner. of so many fine bumps. I hear 
Matthews has borrowed for his * At Home,’ a saying which originally 
belongs to the Ettrick Shepherd. When Dr. Spurzheim, (or as the 
Northern Reviewers very improperly christened him in the routs of 
Edinburgh, Dousterswivel,)—when the Doctor first began to feel out 
the marks of genius in the cranium of the pastoral poet, it was with 
some little difficulty that Mr. Hogg could be made to understand the 
drift of his curiosity. After-hearing the Doctor’s own story—* My 
dear fellow,’ quoth the Shepherd, ¢ if a few knots and swells make a 
skull of genius, I’ve seen mony a saft chield get a swapping organization 
in five minutes at Selkirk tryst.?”” (Vol. ii. p. $337—341.) 


We should deem our account of these volumes defective, if we 
did not quote the account of Dr. Chalmers, who has recently ex- 
alted’the pulpit-eloquence of Scotland to so high a pitch of re- 
putation, 


© You have read his Sermons, and therefore I need not say anything 
about the subject and style of the one I heard, because it was in all re- 
spects very similar to those which have been printed, But of all human 
compositions, there is none surely which loses so much as a sermon 
does, when it is made to address itself to the eye of a solitary student 
in his closet—and not to the thrilling ears of a mighty mingled con- 
gregation, through the very voice which Nature has enriched with 
notes more expressive than words can ever be of the meanings and 
feelings of its author. Neither, perhaps, did the world ever possess 
any orator, whose minutest peculiarities of gesture and voice have 
more power in increasing the effect of what he says—whose delivery, 
in other words, is the first, and the second, and the third excellence 
of his oratory, more truly than is that of Dr. Chalmers, And yet, 
were the spirit of the man less gifted than it is, there is no question 
these his lesser peculiarities would never have been ch ter veh among 
his points of excellence. His voice is neither strong nor melodious. 
His gestures are neither easy nor graceful; but, on the contrary, ex- 
tremely rude and awkward—his pronunciation is not only broadly na- 
tional, but broadly provincial—distorting almost every word he utters 
into some barbarous novelty, which, had his hearer leisure to think of 
such things, might be productive of an effect at once ludicrous and of- 
fensive in a singular degree. 

«¢ But of atruth, these are things which no listener can attend to while 
this great preacher stands before him, armed with all the weapons of 
the most commanding eloquence, and swaying all around him with its 
imperial rule. At first, indeed, there is nothing to make one suspect 
what riches are in store. He commences in a low drawling key, which 
has not even the merit of being solemn—and advances from sentence 
to sentence, and from paragraph to paragraph, while you seek in vain 
to catch a single echo, that gives promise of that which is to come. 

ere is, on the contrary, an appearance of constraint about him, that 
affects and distresses you—you are afraid that-his breath is weak, and 
that even the slight exertion he makes‘ may be too much for it. But 
then with what tenfold richness does this dim preliminary curtain make 
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the glories of his eloquence to shine forth, when the heated spirit at 
length shakes from it its chill confining fetters, and bursts out elate 
and rejoicing in the full splendour of its dis-imprisoned wings !—” 
(Vol. iii. p. 270—272.) 

But by far the most amusing sketch in the whole work, is the 
author’s delineation of a Glasgow radical, ‘Though we have al- 
ready exceeded our limits, we cannot withhold this striking pic- 
ture from our readers; with it, however, we must conclude. 


i “ Seeing that I could easily amuse myself in this place, my friend 
it left me to myself, and went off to pay a visitin the town. I continued 
: my stroll along the breezy banks of the river for a considerable space 
—but at length found myself a little fatigued, and sat down on one of 
the benches, which occur every now and then by the side of the walks, 
I had not sat long till I perceived a brother lounger advancing towards 
me from the opposite direction, in a meditative attitude ; and, survey- 
ing the man, I thought I could distinguish him to be one of that class 
of philosophical weavers, with which the west of Scotland is known to 
be so plentifully stocked. Nor was I mistaken. The man edged to- 
wards the bench, and soon took his place within a yard of me, with an 
air of infinite composure. Being seated, he cast one or two sidelong 
glances upon me, and then fixed his eyes in a very speculative stare 
upon the water, which rippled within alittle distance of his feet—while 
I, on my part, continued less politely to study him with the eye of a 
traveller and a craniologist. He was tull and slender in his person, 
f with a bend forward, acquired, no doubt, through the stooping de- 
+ manded by his vocation—considerably in-kneed and splay-footed— 
| but apparently strong enough and nervous in every part of his muscu- 
lar frame. He was clad in a very respectable short coat of blue—a 
waistcoat of deep yellow ground, with thin purple and green stripes 
crossing each other upon it—a pair of corduroy breeches, unbuttoned 
at the knees—a thick pair of worsted stockings, hanging loosely about 


1 his legs—and a dark red-coloured cravat. He seemed to be a man 
is of about fifty years of age, and when he took off his hat to cool him- 
Ag self, the few lank hairs which escaped from below a small striped 
£9 night-cap on the top of his cranium, were evidently of the same class 
ii with those of the Ghost in Hamlet—the ‘sable silvered.’? As to his; 


face, its language was the perfection of self-important nonchalance. 
A bitter grin of settled scepticism seemed to be planted from his nos- 
tril on either side, down almost to the peak of his long unshorn chin— 
if his eye-brows were scanty and scraggy, but drawn together in a cynical 
i sort of knot—and altogether the personage gave one the idea of a- 
in great deal of glum shrewdness in a small way—lI should have men- 
id tioned that he had a green apron (the symbol of his trade), wrap 
i about his middle beneath his upper garment—and that he held a num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, twisted hard in his left hand. ¢ This is 
a hot day, friend,’ said I, willing to enter a little into conversation. 
| The fellow’s features involuntarily relaxed themselves a little on the 
Breeting, and he answered very civilly, Middling warm, sir—Ye'll 
been taking a walk ?’—* Thave,” said I, * and I am glad 1 came 
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this way, for I think the town looks better from where we are than 
anywhere else I have been.’—‘ Ye’ll be only a stranger, sir ?—Indeed, 
I might have kenn’d by your language ye were fra the south” ‘I 
only came to Glasgow two days ago,’ said 1.—* Glasgow's a very grand 
ceety noo, sir—a very grand ceety—there’s no the like o’t in Scotland 
hooever. I have seen Manchester in my time, but Glasgow clean 
dings baith it and Edinburgh, and I believe it does most places—we’ve 
a noble situation here, sir—a pretty river, navigable quite up to the 
Broomielaw, for sloops, brigs, and gabbarts, and it might be made pass- 
able quite up to Hamilton, but the folk here are keen to keep it to 
themselves—and it’s natural it should be sae.2—* The weather is, in 
general, very wet hereabouts?’ said I, ‘ you have very seldom any 
such stretch of dry weather as the present.’—* Very seldom, sir; and 
I think it may be dooted whether it is not lucky it is sae—the agricul- 
turist, no question, is against the lang weets, but the commercial inter- 
est is uppermost here, sir; and what wad come of the Monkland 
Canal, think ye, if we had not a perpetual drizzle to keep the sprin 
running? There’s reason for a’ thing, sir—if folk could see it.’—* Is 
that the last number of the Review, friend?’ said I, ‘ has it just come 
out ?’?—* It is the last number, sir, but it is not just come oot—I ken 
not how it is, but altho’ I’ve gane every other morning to the leebrary, 
I’ve never been able to get a haud o’t till yestreen—and noo that I 
have gotten it—I think not that muckle o’t—it’s very driegh’— 
* Driegh,’ said I, ‘I am sorry I don’t just understand you—what’s the 
meaning of the word, friend, if you please ?—I am but a new comer, 
and don’t yet understand the Scots quite so well as I could wish.’— 
‘ Troth,’ cried the fellow, with a most gracious smile, ‘ its nae wonder 
after a’ ye should not tak me up—ane’s sae muckle in the habit of con 
versing with people that knows nathing but Scots, that ane really for- 
gets what ane says when ane meets with a stranger. Driegh, ye see, 
means just akind o’ mixture of dryness and dreariness, like a lan 
road atween twa brick walls or sae—-the Review’s sairly fallen off—but 
they say Jeffrey’s sae muckle ta’en up with the law that he has little 
time for thae things by what he used to have—and Horner, he’s gane 
—he was a fine lad—wee] worth the hale bang o’ them—his report on 
the bullion always seemed to me to be a maisterly performance. But 
we have aye Harry Brougham—and, under correction, we have Sir 
Francis Burdett, sir, which is better still. He’s the puir man’s friend 
—I would to God that chap war whare he suld be.'—‘ Sir Francis,” 
said I, ‘is certainly a very elegant speaker—and, I believe, a ve 
well-meaning gentleman—but where would you have him?’—* At 
the head, sir—at the head and the helm—there’s no salvation for 
Britain unless Burdett get his way—there'll soon be a dooncome wi? 
some folk—and that wull be seen.’—‘ Are the weavers hereabouts dis- 
contented with the present state of things in general?’ said I; * or 
are you singular in your opinions about political matters?—I have 
heard a great deal of the men of your profession in this neighbourhood 
—and I see I have not been misinformed. Some years ago, several 
Glasgow and Paisley weavers were examined before the House of 
Commons, and they got great credit for the appearance they made.’— 
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¢ Troth,’ replied my friend, ‘ there’s no question the maist feck o? us| 
are alittle ill-pleased with the gate things are ganging—but as you say, » 
sir, the operatives here are a tolerably well-informed class—we tak a 
philosophical view of what’s gaun on—but we have nane of your ram- 
paging Luddite gowks hereawa. Na, na—we hada braw lesson in the 
ninety-three, and it will no be forgotten in a hurry—let me tell you 
that, sir. We have an auld Scotch saying—the burnt bairn dreads the 
Jjire. But, as Dauvid Hume says, honest man,—there’s no resisting the 
general progress of opinion. The march of intellect will carry a’ before 
it, sir. But I’m very sorry to see the Review fallen away; it was 
a great waipon ance, and it is a sair pity to see the edge aff? ‘* Works 
of that kind, said I, ‘ are subject to ups and downs, as well as minis- 
tries and governments—the Keview might easily be revived surely— 
there is no want of ability in Scotland.’ * We’re muckle beholden to 
ou, I’m sure,’ said he, with another still sweeter smile—‘I believe it 
is pretty weel acknowledged noo that this is the country for abeelity ; 
and yet I suppose it is no sae muckle ony natural superiority on oor 
art, but just oor education that lifts us so much above our neighbours, 
pean what the state of the English nation is mysell—I once wrought 
the most of twa years with M‘Taffie and Company, in Manchester.” 
You have all the advantage,’ said I, ‘of being taught to read and 
write—that is a great blessing, for which you are obliged to your Kirk.’ 
* Ye have mentioned the greatest of oor obligations to it with which I 
am acquanted—it wad be weel, in my mind, if Parochial Schools were 
a’ the kirk establishment in Scotland.’—* You are a Dissenter, Isuppose? 
said I.—‘ No, truly,’ was his answer—* there would be few Seceders, 
if a’body cared as little about thae things as Ido. But the world will 
become enlightened bit by bit. Dauvid Hume has weel remarked, » 
that there is no resisting the silent progress of opinion. What think ° 
you, sir, of the doctrine of the perfectibility of the species?’ ¢ In 
truth, friend,’ said I, ‘that is a point on which I have not yet been 
able to come to any very determinate opinion; but I think you said » 
you did not belong to any of the dissenting bodies here. You go to 
church, then, I suppose, in spite of any of your little objections to the 
establishment.’—‘ Objections !—Lord bless you, sir, I have nae objec- 
tions to the?church; in the present state of things, I’m persuaded the 
kirk is as good as any thing that could be put in its place—and I’m far 
from being clear that it would do to want some religious establishment 
for some time to come yet.—If poor Thomas Paine had been spared 
—but perhaps——(taking himself up )—perhaps ye may be of another 
way of thinking; I wish to say nothing unceevil,’ added he, with a 
most condescending grin,—‘ I hope I shall always respect the preju- 
dices of my fellow-citizens—they are not to be trifled with, however 
erroneous, —* My good friend,’ said I, ‘do not put yourself into any 
alarm ; I assure you my feelings are in no danger. I am to suppose 
that you don’t make a practice of going to church. Does not that 
appear singular in this part of the country, and give offence to the ma- 
jority?’ ‘Troth,’ said he, ‘ to tell you the plain fact, I would not be 
so very heeding about the majority oot of doors—but a person of a 
liberal turn in my line of life, cannot always be quite sure of peace in 
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his own house and home. The women, says Hume, were always the 
chief friends of every superstition, and so I find it sir, and that in 
my own family. I’ve an auld mither, sir, a guid body too, in her way, 
that keeps me in perfect hett water. I cannot bring in Sandy 
Spreull, and Jamie Jamieson, and one or two more friends, to talk over 
a few philosophical topics on a Sabbath at e’en,—but we’re worried — 
clean worried—with the auld wife’s bergin about infidelity and scoff- 
ing—and sic like—why, it’s only Martinmas was a year, that when L 
was reading a passage from the Review, she gruppit the book fairly 
oot of my hand, and had it at the back o’ the coal, and in alow, before 
ye could say Jack Robinson—but I bear with a’ that—as for the bairns, 
I find it absolutely necessary to allow her to tak her ain way wi’ them. 
Puir things, they’ll get light in time.’—* I think you mentioned that 
you get the Edinburgh Review from a public library,’ said J, ‘ pray 
what sort of a library is it—and how are these things managed among 
you here ?’—* Oh—just in a small way, no doubt, as suits our means 
—but we have a pretty collection in our library noo—we’re aye on the 
increase—even in the warst times of a’ we never would hear of 
parting with our books—we have David Hume's Essays, and several 
volumes of his Histories—we have Adam Smith—and Locke on the 
Human Understanding—and Voltaire’s Novels—and Lord Lauder- 
dale’s Inquiry—and the Pleasures of Hope—and Tannahill’s Poems— 
the Queen’s Wake—and Struthers—and Robin Burns, that’s worth a” 
the poets that ever tried the trade, in my humble mind—and we have 
very nearly a complete copy of the Encyclopsedia—and we have the 
Edinburgh Review from the very beginning bound up, all but the three 
Jast numbers—and,’ added he, sinking his voice—* we have twa copies 
of the Age of Reason—and a gay wheen odds and ends besides, that. 
we would not fain have ony body see but oorsells—but I’m sure, sir, 
an intelligent stranger like you might see our puir collection, if you 
would do us the favour to look at it.’—* I am very much your debtor,” 
said I—‘ and have you no meetings of a regular kind to discuss the 
subjects of all your reading ?’—* Why, yes,’ he said; ‘ we are pretty 
regular in the winter time—the Sabbath nights for ordinary—and as. 
for simmer, we commonly take a walk to Ruglen, four or five of us, 
and have a quiet crack during sermon time at auld Jock Blair’s—him 
that was in trouble lang with Thomas Muir—he keeps a public there 
noo,’ 

‘I would gladly have prolonged the conversation a little farther, 
but I heard the hour at which I was engaged sounded deep and hollow 
from the huge clock of the Cathedral, to which all the minor horologes 
of the city made ready response in their various tones of shrillness and 
clamour. I was therefore obliged to bid the weaver good bye—and 
to make the best of my way to my hotel, and from thence to Mr, ——'s. 
What a sad picture is here of the state of these conceited creatures £ 
Truly, I would hope this fashion of superficial infidelity may not be far 
from going out altogether, now it has got so very low down in the 
scale. After I had walked a good many paces towards the city, I 
looked back to the bench where I had been sitting, and could scarcely 
contain my laughter, when I saw the disciple of David Hume sitting 
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with his arms folded solemnly upon his breast, drowned, apparently, to 
the very edge of his greasy night-cap, in some of the same profound 
meditations from which my intrusion had for a little space withdrawn 
him.’ (Vol. iii. p. 207—218.) 

There cannot be the least doubt that this is an authentic spe- 
eimen of that pestilent genius which, within these few weeks, has 
excited the alarming riots at Glasgow and Paisley. It is lament- 
able, yet somewhat curious, to think that Glasgow, which, in the 
older times, was the head-quarters of the rigid and gloomy co- 
venanters, is now the rendezvous of infidels and scoffers. ‘This, 
indeed, is a melancholy instance of the tendency of the human 
mind to extremes. 

After the remarks we made at the outset of our article, and 
the quotations we have furnished in the course of it, we may now 
say, without a paradox, that this work is at once very creditable 
and very discreditable to the author. . 

We almost forgot to state that the book is adorned with prints 
of the most eminent literary characters of Edinburgh; but, to 
say the most, they are by no means striking likenesses. 


Arr. XIX.—Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions and Manners, 
~ Foreign and Domestic, with Reflections on Prayer, by Hannah 
More. 8vo. London, 1819. 


To the eye of the moralist, the world has at this moment, if 
not a PAE Pe at least a very interesting and affecting atti- 
tude. Although the varieties of human character can never be 
said to unite in a pleasing effect like a natural scene diversified 
by the rugged and the smooth, by woods and precipices, torrents 
and streams, rocky caverns and green pastures, yet the bad 
amongst us, though neither by themselves nor in combination 
agreeable, do yet give a certain relief to virtue, and render it 
more lovely by opposition. 'To him whose heart disposes him to 
meditate often upon the state of mankind in relation to their 
best interests, and to contemplate with a sympathizing concern the 
varied scene of moral character which lies spread before him— 
on the one side, the votaries of vice, the slaves of ambition, and 
the murderers of quiet,—on the other, the humble, the happy, 
and the holy few, who live in consistency, charity, and peace; 
and the vast intervening space between these extremes filled with 
ambiguous worth and undecided principle, with the Naira. 
the vain, the superficial, and the self-satisfied, the present epoc 

presents a prospect replete with hope and terror, speculation and 
alarm. In the moral landscape of the times are seen numerous 
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groups with more or less zeal and discretion promoting the edu- 
cation and improvement of the young, others charging them- 
selves with the discipline and moral arrangement of prisons, a 
large proportion engaged in the propagation of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, numerous others united in the holy commerce of carrying 
to the heathen abroad the light of the Gospel, or to the Jew at 
home the blessed opportunity, under God’s grace, of a reconcilia- 
tion with a rejected Saviour; but as our view expands itself 
beyond these cultivated and fair enclosures, the region round, 
with all its masses of population, presents a scene of fatal fertilit 
in which the workers of mischief have too successfully laboured | 
to cover the surface with a rank and poisonous vegetation. : 
Of arts so popular, malice so ingenious, efforts so systematic, 
as are now combined for the ruin of a great people by their 
-own agency and self-devotion to misery, history has no pre- 
cedent. ‘The reason of man has been ever prone to resist { 
the revelation of God, and the government of his providence; tf 
but before this new era of democracy and infidelity no regu- i 
lar combination has been projected and matured for bringing 
the maxims of blaspheming profligacy to operate in full expe- 
rimental efficiency upon life, upon society, upon the last de- 
pendance of the soul, upon the last hope of sinking humanity. 
~The time has now arrived, at least in this country, in which 
laws are but of little avail, except in so far as they are sup- 
ported by public feeling and the sanity of the religious prin- 
ciple; and whether we shall hold together, ‘or dissolve into 
anarchy with all its attendant horrors, entirely depends, under 
God, upon the question whether religion and virtue are to be 
outvoted in the country, or continued to be recognized as the 
aliment and life of the state and constitution. Christianity is 
said to be a part of the common law of the land; and religion, 
say our books, is the highest reason; but the liberality of our 
day, which consists mainly in loosening all the stays and fasten- 
ings of old constitutional law, and unbinding the girdle of the 
state, has thought it good to expose religion without defence to 
the attacks of men, who avowedly connect its overthrow with 
the successful issue of their plans for ruining, under pretence of 
reforming, the country. Such is the degraded state to which we 
find ourselves politically reduced, doubtless from a combination 
of causes, but principally from a neglect of what we shall pre- 
sently advert to, that we are actually liable to never-ceasing dis- 
turbance from the men of no principle or character among us, to 
whose fraudulent and mischievous malignity, the whole common- 
alty of the country, the population which has fought and con- 
quered through a twenty years’ war with the parents and pro- 
moters of libertinism and Atheism, are now, from supincness or 
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despair, absolutely surrendered. We do not for our own parts 
perceive the least difficulty in accounting for this state of things, 
The fact is that we supply these miscreants with materials by the 
condition in which we suffer the minds of the common people to 
remain. We fill the whole country with shops for education, 
but we take too little pains to procure good workmen; and ¢o 
the work is in general ill done, and might be often omitted with 
advantage. Reading and writing are profusely taught; and this 
may be well; but still the Christian religion, in its vital, fervent, 
and efficient reality, stands, in the order of discipline, a 
secondary, subordinate object; and it is forgotten that the 
creat education for the poor is that which inspires content, 
Lope, industry, devotion, obedience to the laws, and the chari- 
ties of neighbourhood and home. Neither can we educate 
against the current. ‘The course is downward. ‘The clerical 
function is the channel through which instruction must flow to 
the people. They hold the happiness of the nation in the 
hollow of their hands. We want both churches and a pro- 
per church feeling; an attachment to Christ’s church as re- 
presented by the church of England; an attachment to its 
doctrines, its charities, and its influences;—an attachment to the 
memory of its holy martyrs, from whose uviood has been derived 
the life that ought now to circulate through the system. We 
want the renovation of that germinant period when its divinity 
was full of sap, and the faith once delivered to the saints was 
the sincere nourishment that fed and fostered the moralities of 
social life. Five such bishops as one we from delicacy refrain 
from naming would do the bnsiness of this only needful reform. 

Vould but the Government be set right in this matter, and place 
at the head of our Church a few working bishops like him who 
now does the work of two curates ; opinion would soon be found 
to go before the laws, and ample compensation be made for the 
loss of disappointed and mercenary adherents. Precisely in the 
ratio in which real religious men, we mean those whom the pre- 
judiced, the stupid, and the profligate, call Methodists in disguise, 
are introduced into the church, wiil the security and happiness 
of the nation be on the advance or the decline, and general edu- 
cation be found to answer er disappoint the hope of the wise. 
We have never written a dozen sentences with a more honest, 
conyiction of heart than those which have just escaped from our 
pen : but what has all this to do with Mrs. Hannah More’s Moral 
Sketches’? , We think it has an immediate connexion with this 
work, aud we have designed it as a preface to our review of it. 
But before we, go to the consideration of the book, we find it im- 
possible to avoul a word or two upon the authoress herself; now 
standing alone, insulated, bereaved, the solitary sea-mark which 
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the tempest-tossed in life’s bewildering voyage may safely assume 
as their guide to the harbour of contentment and religious peace. 
She has seen this harbour attained by a happy sisterhood, one 
following the other, at little distances, to the blessed shore of that 
better country, thatis, aheavenly;” aud noone here onearth knows 
the way by tact and observation more accurately, we had almost 
said experimentally, than the writer of the book before us. To 
her “ itis given to know” notonly “ the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven,” but the most effectual and persuasive methods of 
conducting thither those whose hearts are not hardened, and their 
understandings darkened, by the utter dereliction of light and 
grace. When it is considered how widely the protracted ex- 
istence and efficiency of this eminent lady have spread the benefit 
of her teaching—her discriminative and prudent teaching—among 
the rich and the poor, the old and the young, the gay and the 
grave; and when to this is added the mild lustre of her life and 
example, her serene cheerfulness, her open hospitality, and the 
charms of her humble, unaffected piety, we do really think our 
readers will find in all these claims to our love and veneration an 
excuse for the unreserved expression which we here give to our 
feelings as men before we enter upon our task as critics. 
We consider it as a distinguishing feature in all Mrs. More’s 
roductions, that they are thorough!y English. A hearty and 
Nesiactiead vein of morality tempers tlie sprightliness of her dic- 
tion, and the spirit of her remarks. In thought and expression 
always sterling, and never ponderous ; antigallican in every feel- 
ing, and yet rivalling the best French authors in delicacy and 
point—this English cer has reached an elevation as a moralist, to 
which, when it is considered how far on every side among the very 
high and very low she has by the magic of her virtuous sorcery 
enlarged the bounds of religious reading, we know not what writer, 
English or French, has attained. ‘This last production of her 
pen touches all the sp-sem of character and conduct standin: 
most exposed to peril from the present habits, humours, and 
practices of society: and first in the order of her selection for 
censure, is the unfortunate tendency of the present times towards 
French journeys, French manners, and [Trench indifference to 
moral and religious principles. We feel fully sensible of the 
truth and importance of every one of her remarks on this painful 
subject; though this seems to us to be that part of her perform- 
ance the least distinguished by her characteristic felicity of ex- 
pression. ‘There is the incorrectness of haste visible in the 
structure of some of the periods, which makes us suspect that she 
sometimes deals a little unfairly with herself in refusing to the 
speed of her thoughts the checks and corrections of her fine judg- 
ment. In some of her longer periods, Mrs. Moore would per- 
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ceive upon a_ review of her work, by herself, that the syntax is 
somewhat defective, and that a sentence now and then occurs 
grammatically incomplete for want of the proper connexion be- 
tween the verb and the nominative case. ‘This sort of negligence 
in composition is instanced in the best authors in our language. 
It was also common among the classics. In Homer, and the 
epic poets who followed him, the defect is frequent; and it seems 
as if in compliment to his genius the figure called the avansaysos 
was invented by the critics, which may be expressed in French 
by the term inconsequence. 

Some sentences in Mrs. More which have an antithetical 
structure are defective in the contrast which gives spirit to that 
form of phraseology, as “loftiness of genius, and sublimity of 
devotion,” (p.89,) lofty in virtue, or sublime in feeling.” 
Now and then a word occurs which does not repay in signifi- 
cancy what it subtracts from dignity, as * pelted by the missile 
weapons of the satirist” of which it may be observed that as the 
word “pelted” is rather mean in itself, so neither does it express 
that which is done with missile weapons. ‘ The muzzle of do- 
miestic restraint” is likewise open to much the same sort of ob- 
jection. Hereand there a truism occurs, asin page 89: * There 
seems, indeed, little necessity of guarding against evils of which 
we see no great danger.” In page 91, a period ends with the 
word * would” which the laws of prosaic modulation and ar- 
rangement will scarcely tolerate. In the same page ‘ diminish” 
is used as a neuter or intransitive word, which we think is the 
proper force of the word ‘ decrease.” ‘Thus we have made haste 
to empty ourselves of all our critical wrath against this excellent 
lady. Our admiration of her discernment, her elegance, her re- 
ligious moderation, her pious sensibility, her graceful energy, her 
happy originality, will not so soon be satisfied. | 

On her observations on the cast of sentiment which distin- 

ishes the writings of Madame de Stael we shall fall far short of 
justice if we merely pronounce them correct: they are preg 
nant with testimony to the virtuous feeling and honest Engli 
propensities of the mind of the writer: but her account of the . 
coteries of Paris, and of the * bad characters” which presided 
over those “ good societies,” is in our judgment the very best 
drawn picture in existence of those most disgusting and de- 
testable colleges of vice, frivolity, and flattery ; where, in the 
widst of levity, vanity, and vicious refinement, the seed was 


“nourished and developed of that poisonous tree whose deadly 


shade has interposed itself between God and man, producing 
a fruit deceitful to the eye, but of bitterer flavour than the 


‘apples of Sodom. We cannot indulge ourselves in extracting 


as much as we could wish from this able and estimabie work ; 
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but what follows is altogether so very excellent, and so super= 
latively important, that we cannot resist the temptation to put 
it prominently before our readers, who we are sure will not think 
the peseage could have been curtailed. It lays open the ra- 
dical principles of those Godless confederacies. It touches the 
vermin with the spear of Ithuriel, and makes them start up in 
their true dimensions of squallid deformity. 


“In the Life of Marmontel, written by himself, we have an extra- 
ordinary specimen of decorous vice and accredited infamy—of aban- 
doned manners, to which reference is frequently made, at least to the 
characters which exhibited them, without the slightest feeling of their 
turpitude. Vices abound, and are revealed without the least apparent 
suspicion of their guilt. The intimations, indeed, are not repeated in 
the way of boasting, but look as if the writer did not think that con- 
cealment of the vice would raise the character he was eulogising. If 
there are no offensive descriptions of vicious manners, it seems to be 
because they were not understood to be vicious ; and if gaiety of spirit 
seems to conceal from the writer the complexion of his own morals, 
gaiety of style seems almost to make the reader lose sight of the cha- 
racter of the company in which he is passing his time. In fact, the de- 
lineation of these characters consists rather in a morbid insensibility to 
sin, than in an ambitious display of it. The slight veil thrown over 
corrupt manners by decency of expression, seems the effect of some re- 
mains, not of principle, but of good taste. It is the cool-bloodedness 
of a heart stagnated by long habits of impurity ; for while the passions 
are inflamed by criminal indulgences, the sensibilites of the soul are 
chilled. The mind insensibly loses that delicacy of igre nn whict. 
nicely distinguishes not only the shades of evil, but the very existence 
of the distinction between vice and virtue. This deadness of principle, 
and liveliness of language, it is which makes this writer, and others we 
could name, so peculiarly dangerous. 

«¢ Women of fashion, of the very worst description, to whose parties 
_ thewriter referred to was familiarly admitted, are named with unbounded 
admiration, not merely of their talents, but their virtues. The charms 
of their conversation, and the amiableness of their characters, are the 
theme of his unmixed panegyric. Incidentally, however, as a thing by 
the by, as atrifle not requiring to be named expressly, as a circumstance 
not invalidating any of their perfections, it comes out, that these wo- 
men, so faultless and so panegyrised, are living in an illicit commerce 
with different men—men, whose wives are, with the same uncensured 
guilt, carrying on similar connections with the husbands of other wo- 
men! Sobriety, chastity, the conjugal and maternal virtues, are not 
thought necessary to be called in to complete their round of perfection, 
Impurity of heart and life, dereliction of all the domestic duties, are 
never brgught forward as any deduction from the all-atoning merit of 
graces of manner and vivacity of conversation. 

“‘ Divine Providence seems to have intended advanced age as a season 
of repose, reflection, and preparation for death; and to have sent its me - 
firmities, sufferings, and debility, as gracious intimations of our approach- 
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ing change, and with a merciful view of our attaining by those remem- 
brances, to the end of our faith, even the salvation of our souls. 

*¢ But one of the unhallowed projects on which these accomplished 
societies seem to have congratulated themselves, was in defeating this 
providential procedure. It was their boasted aim to cheat old age of 
itself—of its present inconveniences, its decays, and its prospective 
views, by a more amusing method. ‘They contrived to divert the stage 
of infirmity into a scene of superinduced gaiety and increased levity. 
Instead of desiring to invest it with the peaceful attributes of calmness 
and resignation, they invented the means of making old age lose itself, 
as it were, in youthful images, not only by indulging in light reading, 
but loose composition. One of them was so successfully boiled in 
Medeuw’s kettle, that his eulogist triumphantly tells us he translated 
Ariosto, and published tales exhibiting pictures of voluptuousness 
without indecency; and these boasted exploits are adduced as adding 
fresh laurels to a being on the very verge of eternity ! 

‘Hear a celebrated academician immortalise one of the deceased 
confraternity in his public oration! In illustrating the character of 
his friend, who died in extreme old age, he describes this period as ‘a 
season when ingenious trifling is peculiarly graceful; a period in which 
men might give themselves up to levity with the least scruple and the 
most success. It is in old age, says the orator, that the mind 1s dis- 
abused on all subjects, and that a man has a right to jest upon every 
thing! Itis then that long experience has taught him the art of con- 
cealing reason under a veil which may embellish it !? * 

“© Whoever has cast an eye on the lately published letters of Madame 
du Defiand,—a most unnecessary and unprofitable addition to the late 
Joad of similar literary mischiefs,—will have beheld such a picture of 
‘the manners even of private and select society, among persons of high 
rank, science, taste, and literature, as must make him look on these dis- 
tinctions without envy, when beheld disconnected with those principles 
which alone render talents estimable. 

“In the history of this distinguished lady, we find these striking cir- 
cumstances: they presenta melancholy instancehow completely, in Paris, 

at that time, a disregard of all the obligations of duty, all sense of 
religion, all the charities of domestic virtue, all the purposes of social 
usefulness, were, on her part, perfectly compatible with her being re- 
ceived in the first society. On the part of her associates, all the ob- 


ied jections, insurmountable, we trust, in any other place, were there sacri- 
ny ficed to the reigning idol—the fondness for display in conversation, the 
y ie vanity of eclipsing those who eclipsed others. 
Bi iH _ © Wesee also how little spendid talents contribute to the felicities of 
yi the life, or to the virtues of the possessor. We even see that, when 
, i motunder the control of sound principle, they awfully increase the pre- 
mall sent capacity for evil, and the responsibility of a future reckoning. 
al - Instead of promoting improvement, they carry contamination. In 
-amorals, aswell as in politics, 
Great power is an achievement of great il!.”} 
tt ti ~ ® Speech of Condorcet to the Academy, on the death’of Monsieur De Tressan. 
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** Some of these brilliant societies fostered in their bosoms the ser- 

ents that were so soon to sting, not only their own country, but all 
‘urope. Here were cherished those academical philosophers, wits, 
and political economists, who first sounded the alarm for the simultane- 
ous extinction of thrones and altars; who first exhibited the portentous 
remedies for curing despotism by anarchy, and superstition by atheism; 
who sowed the first prolific seeds of those revolutionary horrors which 
so rapidly sprung up into the poisonous tree of liberty, and who hurled 
their arrows at the God of heaven, and erected on the meditated ruins 
of his kingdom, the temple of the goddess of reason. 

“« Previously to some of Madame du Deftand’s numerous intrigues, 
she had been separated from her husband, on the ground which, it is 
presuried, the laws of England would not recognise as a lawful impedi- 
ment—that ‘he was a weak and tiresome companion!’ She was ex- 
traordinarily acute, but her acuteness, though it was frequently just, 
was always malicious. It is difficult to say whether she was more come 
— deficient in sensibility or principle. She possessed all the qua- 

ities which attract, but wanted all those which attach; or rather, she 
wanted no talent but that of turning those she possessed toa better ac- 
count. Not possessing the female virtues, she either did not believe in 
their existence, or despised them. If she wanted any vice, it was that 
of hypocrisy ; for she takes little pains to hide qualities which were not 
fitto beseen. If she possessed any virtue, it was frankness which yet 
was often disfigured by coarseness, and not seldom counteracted by 
falsehood. She wanted all the good feelings of kindness, affection, and 
tenderness; and possessed, in perfection, all the bad ones of ill-nature, 
jealousy, and envy ; but her ruling passion was a selfishness the most 
deeply rooted, and an egotism the most completely unconquerable. 

“ The dark and hollow character, which she takes little pains to 
conceal, is rendered more broadly conspicuous by the warmth of her 
colouring, the strength of her language, and the power of her wit, all 
frequently exercised in proclaiming her own impieties. 

“It isa striking proof of the unrelenting rancour of her heart, that a 
friend, of the same class of character, * whom she had formerly loved 
as much as she could love any woman; one who had been her select 
companion in her own house fifteen years, but who had quitted her in 
disgust, and set up a talking house for herself, which drew away some 
of * the best feathers in her wing;’—on hearing the death of this 
rival lady, she only exclaimed, ‘ I wish she had died many years ago, 
and then I should not have lost D’Alembert!’ 

“‘ We learn from her letters, that her splendid society was composed 
not merely of wits, philosophers, and academicians, but of women of 
rank, of nobles, and of statesmen, with one of whom she was connect- 
ed. . From those, it must be confessed, admirably written epistles, we 
profitably learn much of the hollowness of worldly friendships, much of 
the insincerity of mere wits and mere men of letters—of persons who 
associate together, partly for the credit of having it known that they 
are so associated—who mix acrimony and adulation, venturing to in- 
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demnify themselves for their reciprocal flattery when together, by 
their cutting sarcasms when separated. Happily, the more we see of 
these communications, the more we are convinced that nothing but 
sound principle, ‘ godly severity,’ a conquest over vanity, a triumph 
over egotism, an habitual struggle against selfishness—can establish 
an honourable, virtuous, and durable friendship, or shed a benign lustre 
on the most polished society. 

“We repeat, that these reports are not industriously gleaned from 
rival parties, ill-informed journalists, nor even from virtuous writers, 
eager to expose the vices they detested; but from the principal per- 
formers in the scene—from a woman whose uncontrollable openness 
prevents her concealing her own vices. 

“‘ We see, not without pain, her exposure of the faults of some of 
the associates whom she so sedulously courts, and so constantly abuses ; 
we see the malignity which forces itself through all her endeavours to 
appear amiable in the eyes of the distinguished person to whom she 
writes ; we see the corroding envy, the gnawing jealousy, and sometimes 
the obvious aversion to the individuals of a society, without which she 
cannot exist; which society probably entertained a reciprocal hatred 
of their flattering hostess, and yet could not exist without her. All 
this exhibits a scene, from which an unsophisticated English heart 
turns away, sickening with disgust. abi 

“This unhappy woman, old, deaf, blind, repining, and impious, yet 
drew this accomplished society about her by their mutual fondness for 
conversation, ‘They met without affection, they parted without re- 
gret; yet meet they must—they were necessary to each other, not for 
comfort, for they knew neither the name nor the thing; but society 
being an article of the first necessity for the support of existence, it 
must be had with companions hating, and hated by, each other. Under 
such circumstances, the fondness for society seems not so much a taste, 
as a raging appetite. | 

“It is, however, a cheerless, heartless society, where persons of 
talents and breeding meet, not so much to enjoy each other, as to get 
rid of themselves. Intimacy without confidence, and intercourse with- 
out esteem, add little to the genuine delights of social life. Competi- 
tion, while it inflames vanity, is no improver of kindness. 

‘In a city like Paris, where men were wits and authors by profes- 
sion, and ladies judges and critics by courtesy, nothing was considered 
as an exclusion from these societies but want of talents to amuse, or 
taste to decide. The poet produced his work, not, however, so much 
to be corrected as applauded; not so much to be counselled as flatter- 
ed; he, in return, paying usuriously in the same counterfeit coin, the 
honour conferred on him, and the benefit done him, by their procla- 
mation of the beauty of his work; his fame, perhaps, suspended on the 
avowed patronage of a woman whom we, in our plain language, should 
call infamous. He is grateful to receive his imprimatur and his crown 
of laurel from fair and fashionable, but impure hands; and Paris re- 
sounds, next morning, with the immortality assigned him by the deci- 
sion of this coterie. 


*« All this might be very well, or at least would not be so very bad, if 
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there were no future reckoning ; but to see old age without consola- 
tion, dreading solitude as only less terrible than death,—to contemplate 
loss of sight as only augmenting spiritual blindness, yet to see the af- 
flicted sufferer clinging to this miserable existence, and closing a life 
of sin with a death without penitence and without hope,—to consider 
talents capable of great things, abused and misapplied,—a God not 
merely forsaken, but denied ;—all these are images from which 
the sober mind turns away with horror softened by compassion. 
May every daughter of Britain say, with the patriarch of old, ‘ Come 
not into their seeret, O my soul; to their assembly let not thine ho- 
nour be united!?” (P.51—65.) 


From this faithful and vigorous portraiture of the French phi- 
losophical and literary assemblies, the author, with great anima- 
tion and judgment, transports her readers into the society of 
Lady Rachel Russell, in drawing whose character she has seemed 
to write from the soul. ‘io present a portion of it would be to 
forget that * each lineament derives additional beauty from its 
harmony with the rest,” to use the author’s own emphatic lan- 
guage. 

We have expressed ourselves so fully in our article on Pesta- 
lozzi’s plan of education, in our last number, on the provisions for 
the education of the rich in this country, that we were per- 
sonally gratified to find ourselves confirmed by the senti- 
ments of Mrs. More in that section of her treatise which 
she entitles ‘ England’s Best Hope.” ‘The state of education 


in our public schools is so completely the reverse of the. 


parental system, such an inversion of Christian discipline, so 
positively against the grain of Gospel principles, so decidedly 
i opposition to the catechetical instructions of the new na- 
tional scheme of education for the poor, that if it lasts much 
longer, the brand of hypocrisy will remain with the instruc- 
tors, and such part of the instructed poor as have the happi- 
ness to fall into good hands will begin to preponderate in the 


moral scale. It is already painfully common to hear our no-. 


bility and gentry confess their inability to cope with some of 
the children of our national schools in the tieoley of Chris- 
tianity, and the knowledge of sacred history, and their con- 
sequent unfitness to examine them. What an inversion of the 
natural order of things may we not expect, should it ever happen 
that the public examination of these schools for the poor should, 
in general, display more decisive proofs of intellectual advance- 
ment than the anniversaries of the large seminaries for the rich ; 
if while in the one we continue to hear declamations, speeches in 
recitative and scenical performances, in the other we should be 
entertained with specimens of correct reading, enunciation, ex- 
pression, and, infinitely above all, of the knowledge of those 
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truths which are of everlasting concern! The praise of those 
large schools for the higher classes in the mouths of their panegy- 
rists is usually their resemblance to the world at large; as if a 
worldly education were the only proper education for a Christian, 
or as if any thing better were after all implied in the remark, 
than that each scholar may there learn the method of making his 
way in the world, that is, of doing in it the most for himself ina 
worldly view—an object as anti-social as it is anti-christian. 


“ Why,” says this wise and virtuous woman, from whom the wisest 
and greatest of our sex may learn wisdom, * should the poor mono- 
pm our benevolence? Why should the rich, in this one instance, 

e so disinterested ?) Why should not the same charity be extended to 
the children of the opulent and the great?) Why should the son of 
the nobleman not share the advantage now bestowed on the children 
of his servant, of his workman, of the poorest of his neighbours ? Why 
should not Christian instruction be made a prominent article in the 
edutation of those who are to govern and to legislate, as well as of 
those who are to work and to serve? Why are these most important 
beings the very beings in this enlightened country whose immortal 
interests are the most neglected ?—If we have begun to instruct the 
poor with a view to check the spirit of insubordination, that spirit re- 
quires little less suppression in our own families. In all ranks it is the 
prevailing evil of the present day. The diminished obedience of chil- 
dren to parents, of servants to masters, of subjects to sovereigns, all 
spring from one common root—an abatement of reverence to the au- 
of Gop.”’ 

The proper objects to which a parent should look in the edu- 
cation of his child, are thus pointed out, in opposition to 
this miserable and mean education which has success, in the 
world, and that short-sighted thing commonly called the “ main- 
chance,” for its objects. 


‘If to know that he is an immortal being will exalt his ideas, to 
know that he is an accountable being will correct his habits. If to 
know that * God is’ will raise his thoughts and desires to all that is 
perfect, fair, and good,—to know that ‘God is the rewarder of all 
them that seek Him,’ will stimulate him in the race of Christian duty ; 
—to know that there is a day in which God will judge the world, will 
quicken his preparation for that day. | 

“‘ As he advances in age and knowledge, impress upon his mind, 
that in that day of awful inquisition he must stand unconnected, single, 
naked! It is not the best attachments he may have formed, the most 
valuable societies to which he may have belonged, that will then stand 
him in any stead. He must therefore join them now with a pure and 
simple intention ;—he must not seek them as something on which to 
lean, as something with which to share his responsibility ;—this is his 
own single, undivided concern, It is vain to hope that by belonging 
to any society, however good, to any party, however honourable, he 
can shrink from his own personal, individual accountableness. The . 
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union of the labourers gives no claim to the division of the responsibi- 
lity. In this world we may be most useful among bodies of men; in 


the great judgment we must stand alone. We assist them here, but 
they cannot answer for us hereafter. 


** From his Bible, and from his Bible only, let him draw his sense of 
those principles, of that standard by which he will hereafter be judged; 
and be careful ever to distinguish in his mind between the worldl 
morality which he may learn from the multitude, and that Christian 
holiness which is the dictate of the Scriptures, and of the Scriptures 
alone. Teach him to discover there,—he cannot discover it too soon, 
—that it is not a set of proverbial moral maxims, a few random good 
actions, decorous and inoffensive manners, the efiect of natural feeling, 
of fashion, of custom, of regard to health, of desire of reputation, that 
will make a truly valuable character. This is not to be acquired by 
certain popular virtues, or rather fractions of virtues; for there is no 
integral virtue where there is no religion. Pleasing manners will at- 
tract popular regard, and worldly motives will produce popular actions; 
but genuine virtue proceeds only from Christian principles. ‘The one 
is eftiorescence, the other is fruit.” (P. 107—110.) 


Nothing can be more just, and, at the same time, more dis- 
criminative and delicate, than the disapprobation expressed by 
Mrs. More of that desertion of home, and its various appro- 
priate and important duties, which some well-intentioned females 
are apt to be guilty of for the sake of playing a more conspicu- 
ous part in the field of active benevolence or piety. Charity, in 
its true sense, she seems to think, should begin at home, with 
our British ladies; and we are quite sure, that if the exercise of 
charity within this limited range were, in general, to form their 
leading task and occupation, their labours would in the end have 
a much wider spread; for of what is the community formed but 
of an aggregation of homes, of hearths, of families, and neigh- 
bourhoods. We are persuaded that this modest dedication of 
female service, whether in the cause of religion or benevolence, 
has something in it more safe, more efficacious, more English. 
But Mrs. More is always tender, always cautious in her re- 
marks upon her own sex; and wherever virtuous principle, or 
good intention is at the bottom of any practice, nothing can ex 
ceed the amiableness, the reverence, the Christian fear of being. 
misunderstood, the holy dread of damping virtuous zeal, with 
which she proceeds in her strictures. i us 

Some of the divisicns into which Mrs. More distributes her 
religious characters, ‘with whose understanding of the subject she 
is necessarily much at variance, are ingeniously and almost hu- 
morously denominated and characterised ; press those whom. 
she designates respectively by the names of Phraseologists and 
Borderers. Her description of the Phraseologists proceeds in 
the following spirited manner,—kind in the midst of her correc» 
y and affectionately severe. 
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*¢ We now, therefore, venture a few remarks on another class of 
Christians, whose intentions we hope are not bad, though their charit 
is narrow, and their information small. We will distinguish them by 
the name of Phraseologists. These are persons who, professing to be- 
lieve the whole of the Gospel, seem to regard only one half of it, 
They stand quite in opposition to the useful and laborious class whom 
we last considered. None will accuse these of that virtuous excess, of 
that unwearied endeavour to promote the good of others, on which 
we there animadverted. These are assiduous hearers, but indifierent 
doers; very valiant talkers for the truth, but remiss workers, They 
are more addicted to hear sermons, than to profit by them. 

_ Their religion consists more in a sort of spiritual gossipping, than 
in holiness of life. They diligently look out after the faults of others, 
but are rather lenient to their own. They accuse of being legal, those 
who act more in the service of Christianity, and dispute less about 
certain opinions. They overlook essentials, and debate rather fiercely 
on, at best, doubtful points of doctrine; and form their judgment of 
the piety of others, rather from their warmth in controversy, than in 
their walking humbly with God. 

“ They always exhibit in their conversation the idiom of a party, 
and are apt to suspect the sincerity of those whose higher breeding, 
and more correct habits, discover a better taste. Delicacy with them, 
is want of zeal; prudent reserve, want of earnestness: sentiments of 
piety, conveyed in other words than are found in their vocabulary, are 
suspected of error. They make no allowance for the difference of edu- 
cation, habits, and society ; all must have one standard of language, 
and that standard is their own, 

_ « Even if, on some points, you hold nearly the same sentiments, it 
will not save your credit ; if you do not express them in the same lan- 
guage, you are in danger-of having your principles suspected. By 
your proficiency or declension in this dialect, and not by the greater 
or less devotedness of your heart, the increasing or diminishing con- 
sistency in your practice, they take the gauge of your religion, and 
determine the rise and fall of your spiritual thermometer. The lan- 
guage of these technical Christians indisposes persons of refinement, 
who have not had the advantage of seeing religion under a more en- 
gaging form, to serious piety, by leading them to make a most unjust 
association between religion and bad taste. 

** When they encounter a new acquaintance of their own school, 
these reciprocal signs of religious intelligence produce an instantaneous 
sisterhood; and they will run the chance of what the character of the 
stranger may prove to be, if she speaks in the vernacular tongue. 
With them, words are not only the signs of things, but the things 
themselves. 

“‘If the phraseologists meet with a well-disposed young person, 
whose opportunities are slender, and to whom religion is new, they 
alarm her by the impetuosity of their questions. They do not ex- 
amine if her principles are sound, but ‘does she pray extempore?’ 
This alarms her, if her too recent knowledge of her Bible and herself 
has not yet enabled her to make this desirable proficiency. ‘ Will she 
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tell her experience?’ These interrogations are made without regard 
to that humility which may make her afraid to appear better than she 
is, and to that modesty which restrains a loud expression of her feel- 
ings. She does not, perhaps, even know the meaning of the term, in. 
their acceptance of it, 

*« Do we then ridicule experimental religion? Do we think lightl 
of that interior power of Divine grace upon the heart, which is one of 
the strongest evidences of the truth of Christianity? God forbid! 
But surely we may disapprove the treating it with flippancy and un- 
hallowed familiarity ; we may disapprove of their discussing it with as 
little reserve and seriousness, as if they were speaking of the state of 
the weather, or of the hour of the day; we may object to certain equi- 
vocal feelings being made the sole criterion of religion—feelings to 
which those who have them not may pretend,—which those who have 
them may fear to communicate, before they have acquired a strength 
and permanency which may make them more decisive; we may blame 
such injudicious questions to incipient Christians, who barely know 
the first elements of Christianity. 

“ By the apparent depth of their views, and this cant in the expres- 
sion, the stranger is led to think there is something unintelligible in 
religion—some mysterious charm, which is too high for her apprehen- 
sion. ‘They will not hold out to her the consoling hope of progressive 
piety ; for, with them, growth in grace is no grace at all,—the start- 
ing-post and the goal are one and the same point. One of these cone 
sequences probably follows: she either failsinto their peculiar views, 
or she is driven to seek wiser counsellors, or is led, by the hopeless- 
ness of attaining to their supposed elevation, to give up the pursuit of 
religion altogether. 

‘¢ These technical religionists are so far from encouraging favour- 
able tendencies, and ‘the day of small things,’ that they have no pa- 


tience with persons professing hope, and despise every advance short 
of assurance.” (P. 216—222.) 


_ The chapter on the Borderers is throughout a masterpiece, 
and we most earnestly recommend the attentive perusal of it to 
our readers. ‘The Borderers are a sort of temporizing. reli- 
gionists, who, situated in the intermediate space between the 
people of piety and the — of the world, make it their study 
to keep well with both, and thus imagine they secure to them- 
selves a double advantage. ‘ Though hovering ,on the borders 
of both countries, they do not penetrate into the depths of either. 
The latitude they happen to be cast in varies according to cir- 
cumstances. An awakening sermon will drive them for a time 
beyond the usual geographical degree; an amusing novel, or a 
new canto of Childe Harold, will seduce them to retreat. Their 
intentions, however, they flatter themselves are generally on the 
right side, while their movements are too frequently on the 


other.” But the chapter must be read entire; we will not muti- 
late it by extracts. 
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Perhaps one of the finest passages which the pen of this emi- 
nent Christian has produced occurs at page 295, in the chapter 
of this volume which treats of “ the helilesstiess of man.” She 
contrasts the dependent relation which subsists between an earthly 
patron and his client, with the intercourse which passes between 
a devout believer and his God. We cannot avoid giving our 
readers a part of it. 


“* One of our best poets—himself an unsuccessful courtier—from & 
magne experience of the mortifying feelings of abject solicitation, 
as said, that if there were the man in the world whom he was at li- 
berty to hate, he would wish him no greater punishment than attend- 
ance and dependence. [But he applies the heavy penalty of this wish 
to the dependants on mortal greatness, 

‘‘ Now, attendance and dependence are the very essence both of 
the safety and happiness of a Christian. Dependence on God is his 
only true liberty, as attendance on Him is his only true consolation. 
The suitor for human favour is liable to continual disappointment ;—if 
he knock at the door of his patron, there is probably a general order 
not to admit him. Inthe higher case, there is a special promise, that 
‘to him that knocks it shall be opened.’ The human patron hates 
importunity ; the Heavenly Patron invites it. The one receives his 
suitor according to his humour, or refuses his admission from the ca- 

rice of the moment; with the other, ‘ there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning:’ ‘ Come unto me,’ is his uniform language. 

*¢ The man in power has many claimants on his favour, and compara- 
tively few boons to bestow. The God of Power has all things in His 
gift, and only blames the solicitor for coming so seldom, or coming so 
late, or staying so little a while. He only wishes that His best gifts 
were more earnestly sought. 

«¢ When we solicit an earthly benefactor, it is often upon the strength 
of some pretence to his favour—the hope of some reward for past 
services: even if we can produce little claim, we insinuate something 
like merit. But when we approach our Heavenly Benefactor, so far 
from having any thing like claim, any thing like merit to produce, 
our only true, and our only acceptable plea, is our utter want both of 
claim and merit—is the utter destitution of all that can recommend 
us ; yet we presume to ask favour, when we deserve nothing but re- 
jection ; we are encouraged to ask for eternal happiness, when we de- 
serve only eternal punishment. Though we have nothing to produce 
but disloyalty, we ask for the privilege of subjects; though nothing 
but disobedience to offer, we plead the privileges of children—we im- 
plore the tenderness of a father. 

** In dependence on God there is nothing abject; in attendance on, 
Him, nothing servile. He never, like the great ones of the world, 
receives the suitor with a petrifying frown, or, what is worse, never 
dismisses him with a cruel smile and a false promise. 

«Even if the petitioner to human power escape the vexation of 
being absolutely rejected; even if his suit be granted, the grant, it 
may be, is accompanied with a mortifying coldness, with an intelligible 
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hint that the donor expects to be no further troubled. The grant ma 
be attended with such a tedious delay, as may make it no benefit. The 
boon granted does not, perhaps, prove so valuable as the applicant ex- 
pected; or he finds he might have spent the long season of his attend- 
ance, his watching, and his waiting, to better purpose; or he might 
have employed his interest in another quarter, in obtaining something 
more important ; or, after all, he may have received it too late in life 
to turn it to the profitable account he had expected. 

** But the Almighty Donor never puts off His humble petitioner to 
amore convenient season, His Court of Requests is always open. 
He receives the petition as soon as it is offered; He grants it as soon 
as itis made; and, though He will not dispense with a continuance of 
the application, yet to every fresh application He promises fresh sup- 
pest He will still be solicited, but it is in order that He may still 

estow. Repeated gifts do not exhaust His bounty, nor lessen His 
power of fulfilment. Repeated solicitation, so far from wearying His 
patience, is an additional call for His favour. 

“‘ Nor is the lateness of the petition any bar to its acceptance: He 
likes it should be early, but He rejects it not though it be late. 

“* With a human benefactor, the consciousness of having received 
former favours, is a motive with a modest petitioner for preventing his 
making an application for more; while, on the contrary, God even in- 
vites us to. call on Him for future mercies, by the powerful plea of His 
past acts of goodness—‘ even mercies which have been ever of old.’ 
And as past mercies on God’s part, so, tothe praise of His grace be it 
said, that past offences on our own part are no hindrance to the appli- 
cation of hearty repentance, or the answer of fervent prayer. 

‘*¢ The petitioner to human power, who may formerly have offended 
his benefactor, contrives to soften his displeasure, by representing that 
the offence was a small one. The devout petitioner to God uses no 
such subterfuge. In the boldness of faith, and the humility of repent- 
ance, he cries, ‘ Pardon my iniquity, for it is great.’ ”’ (P. 298—303.) 


The general religionist is also one of the portraits drawn with 
great accuracy by the same animated pen.“ ‘T hey acknowledge 
a Creator of the Universe, but it is in a vague and general way ; 
they worship’ the Being whose temple is all space, that is every 
where but in the human heart; they put him as far as possible 
from themselves, believing that he has no providential care of 
them; they feel no personal interest in him; God and Nature 
are with them synonymous terms; that the creation of the world 
was his work they do not go the length of denying, but that its 
government is in his hands is with them very problematical.” 

Not less exact and spirited is the draught furnished us of 
the “ decorous sensualist;” or * one whose life is a course of 
sober luxury and measured indulgence—who continues to recon- 
cile an abandonment of sound principle with a kind of orderly 


practice: who inquires rather what is decent than what is right; . 


what will secure the favourable opinion of the world, especially his 
own class, rather than what will please God. Whose object is to 
VOL. XIY, NO. XXVIII. 21 
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make the most of this world: in whose heart selfishness has esta. 
blishe its throne: whose study is to make every thingand every per. 
son subservient to his own convenience, or pleasure, or profit: yet 
without glaringly trespassing on the laws cf propriety or custom, 
—with whom self is the source and centre of all his actions: who 
goes to church on all public occasions, but without devotion; 
gives alms, without charity; who lives on good terms with dif- 
ferent and cven opposite classes of men, without attachment to 
any; who docs favours, without affection; who deprecates excess 
in every thing, but always lives upon its confines; who asks for 
nothing in prayer, for he has all in himself, and offers up no 
thanks, for what he has he deserves.” 

On the subject of prayer every word in this work ts valuable; 
and we are sorry we can do no more than urge upen our con- 
temporariecs, particularly upon those whe have families to instruct, 
the importance of adopting it as their manual. It will not be 
easy for the well-disposed and sensible to peruse this part of the 
sketches, and remain contentedly a nominal Christian. 

The subject of faith and works, so often handled, and so often 
perplexed, she has contrived to elucidate and refresh with the 
rays and colours of her genius. The affinities by which they are 
linked together, their rank and order respectively, the necessity 
of the one to the other, and the nature of that necessity, their 
mutual bearings, and their conjoint cflect, practically considered, 
have again received an illustration from her pen calculated to 
compose the disputes upon this subject, as far as it may be possi- 
ble to make persons agree who are but little inclined to under- 
stand, or do justice to each other. ‘To settle faith in its priority, 
to deduce the love of gratitude from the holy belief in all that 
has been wrought for us, to make this love to God the spring- 
head of all good desires and actions, and the proper source of 
their value, has occupied the whole attention of the author in 
the concluding part of her work; and it seems to us, that the 
parent, who sincerely wishes to establish all moral and practi- 
eal instruction upon sts only true and solid pedestal, will find 
this object best answered by taking Mrs. More for his guide; not 
because there are no others who have expounded this topic with 
equal truth and correctness, but because there is perhaps no other 
tract where these points are proposed to the young in so simple, 
so touching, so captivating a. form. After what has been already 
said by us, it will be a sufficient winding up to say, that we dismiss 
the volume with all the tender regrets which to be told, as we 
have been in the preface, that we are to lock for nothing more 
from the same hand, may be expected to excite in the minds of 
persons who feel as we do, the obligations our souls are under to 
the faith, the works, the wisdom, and the wit of this indefatigable 
Christian and highly gifted woman. 
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Anr. XX.—An Essay on the Variation of the Compass, showing 
how fur it is influenced by a Change in the Direction of the Ship's. 
Head, Gc. @e. By William Bain, Master, Royal Navy. 
Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1817. 


"THAT the magnetic needle does not point to the true north is 
fact well known to every school-boy; and that the amount of 
this aberration is not a fixed quantity, but is different in almost 
every different parallel of latitude and degree of longitude, is 
equally well known to the practical navigator. The physical 
cause of this phenomenon continues to be involved in great 
obscurity: philosophers have not as yet attained toe any degree 
of knowledge, beyond mere hypothesis, in regard to the gene- 
ral law of magnetism itself, and are consequently very ill pre 
pared to explain such facts as appear in the light of pecu- 
liarities. ‘The variation of the compass is obviously a fact of 
this description; and if we pass over the conjectures of Dr. Hal- 
ley and others, who maintain the existence of a great loadstone 
in the bowels of the earth, which, by its revolutions within a shell 
of a given diameter, occasions a periodical movement in the 
magnetic pole, we are really in possession of no principle to 
uide our inquiries into its connexion with any law of nature. 
The variation of the compass, however, strictly so called, is not 
the chief source of difficulty to either the sailor or the philoso- 
pher: on the contrary, the irregularities which manifest them- 
selves in the polarity of the needle, in different latitudes, and 
particularly when the direction of the ship’s head is changed, 
occasion much greater perplexity to both, inasmuch as it has 
been hitherto found impossible to arrive at any general rule 
which will apply to any two ships, although, as to all external 
matters, situated in circumstances precisely similar. ‘These irre- 
gularities in the variation are usually called the deviation ; the 
former denoting the distance of the magnetic north from the 
astronomical north, as indicated by the needles when free from 
al] local influence, whilst the latter expresses the amount of such 
influence, either in increasing or diminishing the proper varia-~ 
tion according as the disturbing force shall happen to co-operate 
with, or to counteract, the natural power of the magnetic prin+ 
ciple. We have therefore to give a short account, first, of the 
variation of the compass ; meen of the deviation, and then to 
make a few remarks on the conclusions of the more recent navi 
gators relative to these interesting facts. : 
When the attention of scientific men was first attracted to the 
polarity of the magnet, the variation was somewhat more than 
11° east. ‘The earlicst observations on this subject were made at 
212 
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London in 1580, at which date the variation amounted to what 
we have just stated; and it was not until 1657, or eighty seven 
rears afterwards, that the magnetic meridian coincided with that 


: of the earth. From that peried until the present time the varia- 
tion has gone on in a westerly direction, having now attained, in 


the parallel of Greenwich, about 25°. We are told, indeed, 
that several intelligent sea officers are of opinion, that in the 
western parts of the English Channel, the variation has begun to 
decrease; whilst others assert that it is still increasing in the 
Channel, and as far westward as 15° W. long. in 51° N. lat. at 
which place, they say, the variation amounts to 30° west. We 
are satisfied, however, as Mr. Bain observes, that neither of 
these opinions can be relied on as correct, though each may have 
been deduced from observation: for if the ship’s head were on the 
east point of the compass at the time of observation, the varia- 
tion would not exceed from 20° to 23°, whereas, if the ship’s 
head happened to be at west, the apparent variation would not 
be less than 30° or even 33°. To ascertain whether the variation 
be retrograde, stationary, or increasing, it would therefore be 
necessary to make a set of observations from a fixed station 
ashore, at different seasons of the year, at morning, noon, and 
night, and in all kinds of weather. The diurnal variations of 
the magnetic influence are in fact only beginning to be under- 


phical situation between the two cities, small as it is, gives rise 


he stood: and yet such is the extent of these changes, that two 
ie observations taken at different times in the same day would lead 
ae to results considerably at variance with cach other. Generally 
ae speaking, indeed, the meteorological condition of the atmosphere 
oF changes in no small degree between morning and evening, inso- 
a much that, as every one knows, from the rise and fall of the 
i 4 mercury in the tube of a barometer, in tropical latitudes, at least, 
a the hour of the day may be inferred with tolerable accuracy. 

a But, returning to our proper subject, we have to observe that, 
ia at Paris, in the year 1550, the variation was 8° east, and that at 
i . the same place the needle pointed to the true poles of the world 
ea in 1660. It will be remarked from this statement, that observa- 
Be tions relative to the magnet were begun at Paris thirty years. 
1p earlicr than at London, and also that the difference of geogra- 


A : toa considerable difference in the direction of the magnetic me- 
ie ridian. ‘Thus at London, in 1580, the variation of the compass 
if was still 11° 15’ east; whereas, at Paris, in 1550, it was only 8° 
be east; and of course at the end of thirty’ years, that is, when the 
14 observation was made at London, the variation at Paris would 
ie not be so much as 5° east. It appears too, that the annual 
i: change, or the rate at which the variation increases and de- 


Creases, 1s greater in our capital than in that of F rance; the rate 
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in the former, during a period of 213 years, being 10’ 4”, whilst 
in the latter it was only 7’ 10”. Indeed the annual change seems 
to increase as we proceed westward; for we find it stated by our 
author, that at Dublin, the rate of this change, during 134 years 
(from 1657 to 1791) must have been about 12’ 10’. We cannot 
refrain from adding, however, that we have little confidence in 
the Dublin observations of an early period: and our suspicions 
are excited by the very questionable circumstance, that the year 
in which the needle pointed to the true north at Dublin is the 
very same year in which that coincidence was observed to take 
place at London. Now, as the difference in point of longitude 
between London and Dublin is more than double that between 
the former city and Paris, we cannot conjecture how it should 
happen that the westward movement of the magnetic meridian 
should have been simultaneous at London, and at a city six 
degrees from it, when it is well ascertained that its progress from 
Paris to London, a distance of little more than two degrees, re- 
quired fully three years. 

It seems perfectly established then, that the magnetic meridian, 
or that line on which the needle of the mariner’s compass points 
due north and south, is of a migrating nature, and that at pre- 
sent in our hemisphere it is moving from east to west. But it is, 
in like manner, proved from observation, that this line is not a 
straight one, coinciding from pole to pole with the terrestrial 
meridians, and thus passing at the same time through places 
situated directly north and south from one another. On the 
contrary, the magnetic meridian appears to be a very irregular 
course, bending towards the east in some latitudes, and towards. 
the west in others, in the most arbitrary manner possible. Nay, 
it should even seem that all the parts of the line do not move 
with the same rapidity, but that, somewhat like the arms of 
a balance fixed at the centre, the extremities describe large arcs, 
while the portion towards the middle are almost stationary. In- 
deed so excessively capricious are the motions of these curves 
of no variation,” (a better phrase perhaps than magnetite meri 
dian,) that it is imagined the influence which directs them oeca- 
sionally loses itself in the neighbourhood of continents and archi- 
pelagoes; leaving the philosopher and the navigator to pursue a 
fruitless search in quest of a cause, of which the effeet so un- 
accountably disappears. Dr. Halley, in the year 3700, con- 
structed a variation chart, with the view of pointing aut to sailors 
the actual state of magnetical phenomena all over the known 
world—the curves of no variation in both hemispheres—and the 
amount of the variations east or west in all approachable lati- 
tudes. But the work was useless before it could be published. 
The facts which the zealous doctor wished to record were of sa 
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evanescent an order, that they had undergone.a complete change 
before he could fix their locality. To philosophize successfully 
we ought, generally speaking, to begin with facts, to collect, 
record, and compare; but in this particular field of inquiry the 
savent will never be able to afford any assistance to art, until he 
he has arrived at clearer notions as to the physical causes to which 
his facts must be ascribed. 

Mr. Bain, with a degree of industry which cannot be too much 
praised, has collected trom voyages and philosophical journals a 
great variety of notices in relation to the magnetic meridian in 
«lifferent parts of the globe; and he assures us (page 20,) that 
the curves of no variation can be pretty distinctly traced, both in 
the eastern and western hemispheres. In 1662, in the northern 
hemisphere, a curve of no variation which had easé variation on 
its eastern side, and west variation on its western side, moved 
from west to east during two centuries, prior to the era just men- 
tioned; the lines of cast variation moving before it, whilst the 
lines of west variation followed it. This curve first passed the 
Azores, then the meridian of London, and, after a certain number 
“of years, the meridian of Paris. But in the southern hemisphere 
there was another curve of no variation, which had eas¢ variation 
on its western side, and west variation on its eas/ern side, moving 
east to west. ‘This curve first passed Cape Agulhas, and then 
the Cape of Good Hope; the westerly variation following it, the 
‘same as in the northern hemisphere, but in a contrary direction. 
—The exact point where the southern curve of no variation 
passed the northern curve cannot be satisfactorily ascertained ; 
but observations show, continues our author, that whilst the 
northern curve of no variation was passing through London east- 
ward, the curve of no variation in the southern hemisphere 
passed westward, nearly in the same parallel of longitude. 

All that we say on this subject to be fairly relied upon amounts. 
simply to the following facts: that when we go eastward a certain 
number of degrees, the west variation, which is found constantly to 
diminish in proportion as we proceed to the east, at length ceases 
to exist; and then changing its character becomes eas¢ variation. If 
again we turn our faces westward, and travel over a given portion 
ofthe globe, we shall find that the west variation increases until it 
comes to a certain maximum; upon which it is in like manner 
found to change character, and become easterly variation. The 
distance, however, between these points of change, or lines of no 
variation, does not appear to be in any place exactly 180°, or 
half the circumference of the globe, but rather to exceed that 
amount considerably on the one side, and to fall short of it on 

the other, and also to vary not a little in different latitudes, ac- 
ording to the greater or less deflection of the principal curves. 
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Assuining the 130° of each longitude, as the point where the 
westerly variation changes to the easterly, eh going on still 
towards the east until the variation changes back again to the 
denomination of west, we shall find the space passed over, taking 
the observations of Captain Cook in S. L. 58° as our guide, to 
amount to 216° 15’:—teking those of La Perouse in 8. L. 20° as 
our standard, we shall find the distance 201° 22’ :—-according to 
Vancouver, again, in S. L. $5° to nearly 202°:—aecording to 
Sir Home Popham, in S. L. 56° to about 204°:—according to 
Humboldt, in latitude 138° N. about 171°. 

** “Dhese different distances point out, under different parallels 
of latitude, the direction which the curve of no variation at pre- 
sent assumes; and we, perhaps, conclude, that the variatien of 
the magnetic needle is caused by two separate and distinet sys- 
tems of magnetic forces; the one producing a westerly variation 
in the northern hemisphere over a space of 200° 4%’: and in the 
southern hemisphere in the same parallel of latitude of 143° 10°: 
and the other, an easterly variation in the northern hemisphere 
over a space of 159° 16’; and in the southern of 216° 50’.” 

‘The opinions of Dr. Halley and of Euler on this subject are 
well known. The former imagined that the north pole of the 
great magnet contained in the bowels of the earth was situated at 
no great distance from Baflin’s Bay; and that its south pole was 
an the Indian ocean, a little to the south-west of New Zealand. 
Euler placed the north pole of his great terrestrial loadstone in 
Jatitude 76° north, and jong. 96° west, from Teneriffe: the south 
pole is placed in lat. 58° south, and long. 158° west’ from the 
same island: and these two distinguished writers, as well as the 
ingenious author now before us, perceived the necessity of assum- 
ing into their theories the existence of two separate systems of 
magnetic influence, in order to account for the intricate pheno- 
mena connected with the mariner’s needle. 

The chief cause of regret arising from the premature return of 
the late Arctic expedition, respects in our mind the opportunity 
which was lost of arriving at some conclusion as to the seat of 
the northern magnetic pole. From the few facts, indeed, with 
which we have been thereby supplied, it should seem, that u- 
ler’s position of that pole is too far to the westward; for in lat. 
76° 44’ north, long. 75° 20’ west, the dip of the needle was 
86° 08’ $7”; proving, we think, that a few degrees more to the 
westward would have brought the discovery ships to the region 
of the magnetic pole itself. Now, as ‘Teneriffe is sixteen or 
seventeen degrees west from Greenwich, and as Euler places the 
said pole 96° west from ‘Teneriffe, we have between the two 
about 112° of longitude—a distance from Baflin’s Bay assigned 


the locality of the pole considerably above what the observa- 
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tions made in the late expedition would lead us to expect. It is 
proved, however, that both Halley and Euler were right in 
eae the northern pole of the magnet to the westward of the 

ay which we have just specified.— The following table, which 
we copy from a periodical work, contains the principal observa- 
tions noted during Captain Ross’s voyage, in regard to the vari- 
ation of the compass and the dip of the needle, at different lati- 
tudes and longitudes. 


Lat. N. Long. W. Variation. 


As these observations were taken on the ice, and out of the 
reach of the ship’s attraction, they may be depended upon as 
coming pretty near the truth; but we regret that we cannot pre- 
sent, with equal claims to regard, any that were made in Lan- 
caster Sound, when the iasealiienes had reached the 81° of longi- 
tude. ‘The dip was of course a little increased. 

We come now to the deviation of the mariner’s needle; by 
which term, as we have already explained, we mean such irregu- 
larities in the variation as seem to be occasioned by local causes, 
and particularly by the quantity of iron which may happen to be 
coniained either in the works or cargo of a ship. — 

It was long before this source of disturbance was either guessed 
at or understood. Navigators, indeed, could not fail to perceive 
that the variation of the compass was not the same on all tacks, 
and.that consequently they incurred an incessant risk of com- 
mitting errors in their reckoning, as often, at least, as they had 
occasion to change the direction of their ship’s head. ‘These 
facts were actually observed by several distinguished sailors, and 
among others by Dampier and Captain Phipps, the late Lord 
Mulgrave; and the more pains that were taken by them to ac- 
count for such anomalies, the further did they go wrong in point 
of theory. ‘They ascribed the sudden changes in the amount of 
deviation to the imperfect condition of the instruments with which 
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they took their observations; and in many instances they attri- 
buted their inaccuracy in respect of longitude to the prevalence 
of currents, which were supposed to carry them out of their 
track. It is thus, we may observe in passing, that we are pro- 
vided with a thousand imaginary currents in every part of the 
ocean, which owe their existence entirely to the want which 
sailors feel of something to account for their blunders, when con- 
victed of error in their dead reckoning. 

It is to the late Captain Flinders that the world is indebted for 
a correct apprehension of the real cause of the irregularities of 
which we are now speaking; and without giving the history of 
Itis discovery, which manifests much ingenuity and zeal on the 
part of that celebrated seaman, we shall lay before the reader the 
conclusion to which he attained. It was this: he observed that 
the compass stood right in both hemispheres, when the ship’s head 
was at north or south, and erred most on one side when the 
head was west, and on the other when it was east; but what, he 
asked himself, was the proportion of error at the intermediate 
points, between the magnetic meridian of east and west?“ Un- 
fortunately,” he replies, “the direction of the ship’s head, when ob- 
servations were taken, had not been particularly marked in the 
first part of the voyage, nor always in the latter part: but it was 
evident that the quantity of error increased as the angle between 
the ship’s head and the magnetic meridian became greater. 
After some consideration it appeared to me that the magnetism 
of tlie earth and the attraction forward in the ship must act upon. 
the needle in the nature of a compound force: and that the 


errors produced by the attraction should be pane to the 


sines of the angles between the ship’s head aud the magnetic me- 
ridian. I tried this upon many observations when the direction 
of the head was least doubtful, and found the difference to cor- 
respond as nearly as could be expected, and sometimes exactly : 
it therefore seemed probable that the error produced at any direc 
tion of the ship’s head would be to the error at east or west, at the 
same dip, as the size of the angle between the ship's head and the 
magnetic meridian, was to the sine of eight points or radii” 
The doctrine is simply this. As the iron in the ship, particu- 
larly where there are guns and a number of spare anchors, can- 
not but influence materially the needle of the compass, it 1s 
extremely obvious that the metal will operate upon the needle in 
the direction of the length of the ship; supposing the binnacle, as 
is usually the case, to be placed near the hinder: part of the 
vessel, ‘Let us imagine then, that the ship stands with her head 
to the magnetic north, and in this case, it is very clear, ithe iron 
in the ship will co-operate with the: terrestrial: magnetism, I~ 
creasing the intensity of it without altering the:direction, . Agaim 
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let us suppose that the head is turned more towards the west, 
and it will be manifest that the iron in the ship will have a ten- 
dency to bring round the point of the needle towards the west, 
that is, more in the direction of the ship’s hull, in which line the 
: foregoing matter is supposed to operate. And in the second case, 
ee it requires not to be mentioned, the local influence will add to 
the variation, or increase the distance of the needle from the true 
) astronomical north. Let.us imagine, in the third place, that the 
head of the ship is turned round from the magnetic north to- 
| wards the east; in which case, as the direction of the influence 
| occasioned by the iron in the vessel is opposed to the direction of 
a the variation, (here all along assumed to the wes?) the effect will 
4 be to lessen the variation by the whole amount of the counteract- 
ng ing power of the iron so lodged in the ship. 

iq This view of the matter is found to explain all appearances ; 
only as every ship is differently constructed as to gunsand cargo, 
the master of every ship must calculate for himself the amount of 
the disturbing force which she carries along with her. In the 
date expedition, for example, the Isabella was found to differ 
greatly from her consort the Menander; and every individual 
Greenlandman was found to difier from. these two ships, and 
from one another. The disturbing force once ascertained, how- 
ever, in each vessel, we have no doubt but that the formula of 
Captain Flinders will answer all the purposes of calculation ne- 
essary for a ship’s reckoning; and that the errors in variation 
will be found proportionate to the sines of the angles between the 
ship’s head and the magnetic meridian. 

So far the gallant seaman philosophized with complete success : 
‘but like many other discoverers he attempted to carry his prin- 
ciples beyond their legitimate application. He perceived a con- 
nexion between the amount of the dip and that of the variation, 
‘both in the southern and northern hemispiieres, whence he al- 
lowed himself to conclude, that upon the basis of this correction 
he might construct a rule for calculating the latter in any given 
Jatitudes. Mr. Bain has completely exposed the fallacy of this 
principle, by adding a variety of cases altogether incompatible 
with the supposition of its truth. But as this part of his essay is 
incapable of abridgment, and involves several numerical calcu- 
lations which we could not easily transcribe, we take the liberty 
‘to refer such of our readers as take an interest in these matters to 
the very able work of Mr. Bain itself. It is a production, in- 
deed, well worthy the attention of all ship-masters and captains 
of king’s ships; for we are pertectly satisfied that ignorance of 
‘the principles which it was written to explain, is the cause why 
‘hundreds of our seamen are every year consigned to a watery 
grave.» Kor example, jif.a ship on sher outward voyage sails 
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north-east, the master naturally conceives that he will find his way 
home again if he steer south-west. But he is mistaken: for the 
variation of the compass will be greater when the ship’s head is 
turned homeward, then it was when it was directed towards the 
foreign port: and if the weather should not happen to be clear 
when approaching the land on his return, there would be a great 
risk of his getting ashore, or of actually suffering shipwreck. 

The late Arctic expedition has added nothing, or next to no- 
thing, to our knowledge on these important points. So far, in- 
deed, as Captain Ross proceeds in his observations he confirms the 
theory of Flinders as to the local attraction of the ship. and its 
effects on the apparent or observed variation. ‘ There is a point 
of change,” he remarks “ in every ship; that is, a point in the 
compass where the true and apparent variation are found to co- 
incide, or, in other words, where there is no deviation: and that 
in proportion as the ship’s head is moved either east or west 
from that point, the observed variation will be smaller or greater 
than the true variation. ‘This is no other then the result which 
we have attempted to explain above, as derived from the inves- 
tigations of Captain Flinders. 

We have been much pleased with this modest treatise, so full 
of valuable facts and sound argument. It is written by a pro- 
fessional man—a master in the navy, and contains the fruits of 
long experience and of much reflection, in a line of life wherein 
practical mistakes do not alwaysadmitof being repaired, and where 
all the skill which time can supply is frequently found unequal to 
the dreadful casualties to which it is ever exposed. In as far, how- 
ever, as accidents arise from ignorance, no man can be pardon- 
able who has had the means of being informed and neglected 
them: and in this light we hold every seafaring person, who has 
not rendered his mind familiar with the facts and principles set 
er ia the very meritorious publication which we now recom- 
mend. 


Art. XXI.—Emmeline, with some other Pieces. By Mary Brun- 
ton, Author of Self-control, and Discipline. To which 1s 
prefixed a Memoir of her Life, including some Extracts from 
her Correspondence. ‘vo. pp. 316. Edinburgh, 1819. 


HERODOTUS has acquainted us that certain philosophers of 
antiquity conceived the lofty speculation that an early death is 
often the reward of piety; or, in other words, that those:who are 
pre-eminently the favourites of heaven—those pure and gifted 
spirits now and then vouchsafed by Providence to this lower 


world, .are distinguished by being ‘earlier called away from \its 
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scenes and its sorrows to the permanent beatitude of a better 
state.* A doctrine so beautiful, so touching, that addresses 
itself to all the infirmity as well as to all the nobility of our 
nature, was likely, however fanciful, to be received with favour ; 
and there is no reason to question that it must have exalted the 
imagination, and greatly soothed the heart during the Cim- 
merian darkness of the heathen mind. But if the ancients 
could cherish such an ennobling and consolatory view of the end 
of our mortal career, how much more incumbent is it upon us, as 
partakers of that glorious dispensation by which * life and im- 
mortality have been brought fo light,” to put a just construction 
on the instances of juvenile mortality which so often take place 
around us, and which our imperfect nature is ever prone to 
deplore with a sorrow which is not “ Godly sorrow,” and with 
tears that savour too little of resignation! These fatal occur- 
rences are sure to awaken a powerful sympathy: for, although 
death, in its ordinary progress, does not excite that serious re- 
flection which it ought, none of us can avoid experiencing a 
strong revulsion of feeling when we find it anomalous in its ra- 
vages,—when we see it sparing age and decrepitude, to prey 
upon youthful vigour and loveliness;—when we perceive dull- 
ness, or profligacy, or crime, triumphant and enduring—while the 
hope of the righteous is suffered to perish, and those who set out 
with virtues to dignily, or genius to embellish our common nature, 
are cut off in the maturity of their talents and usefulness. 

It is from these pitiable instances of the vanity of human 
hopes that the sceptic pronounces “ there is no God in the 
world,” and that we are all the helpless victims of a moody and 
despotic necessity. But such views are exceedingly grovelling, 
and deduced merely from the outsides of things; for, to say 
nothing of the heathen philosophers just alluded to, Christianity, 
if we will but hear her voice, teaches us to account most satisfac- 
torily for all those seeming exceptions to the justice and benevo- 
lence of The Most High. Revelation has solved the problem 
about the origin of evil (which had baffled the ingenuity of all 
philosophers in all ages), by showing that we live under a dispen- 
sation partly penal, and that trial and suffering are essential to 
that probation which is so important a feature in the Christian 
scheme. Indeed it has always appeared to us that the present 
unequal distribution of good and evil+ forms one of the most 


* See Herodot, lib. i. cap. xxxi. where he has illustrated this by a pleasing 
fable. 


+ We need hardly observe that the ‘ unequal distribution of good and evil’ here 
spoken of includes the unequal duration of life: for life is the greatest natural 


good, and the loss of it the greatest natural evil that can happen to man, 
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convincing arguments (so far as reason in contradistinction to 
revelation is concerned) for the immortality and responsibility 
of man. It comes home to the heart and understanding with a 
force of moral demonstration not to be resisted; for, the sup- 
position of no rewards and no punishments hereafter—no future 
state where present sufferings are to be compensated, would 
shock that native and indestructible sense of equity which is so 
important an element in our moral constitution. In short, this 
life, without a futurity, would be a boon wholly unworthy of its 
Great Giver ! 

This train of reflection has been called up in our minds by the 
book before us, and more especially by the affecting account it 
contains of the fate of Mrs. Brunton. She has now added 
one more to the mournful catalogue of those sons and daughters 
of literature whose career has been brilliant but brief, and whose 
aspirations after more extensive fame have been cut short by an 
untimely death. Her brow was doubly adorned ;—to the fresh] 
gathered laurel of human genius she superadded the celestial 
halo of a matured, most fervent, and unostentatious piety! Be 
it our task, then, in our pages, not only to preserve the laurel 
wreath in all its verdure, but to cherish the prestige of her pla- 
cid and devout spirit, to perpetuate the recollection of her do- 
mestic virtues, and to rescue the “ guicquid ex ed amavimus”— 
the quicquid mirati sumus”—from the cold and oblivious 
dominion of the grave ! 

The venerable Archbishop Tenelon, on a certain occasion, 
when his whole collection of valuable books had been destroyed 
by fire, remarked to some of his friends, who began to pial 3 
with him, that he must have made but a poor use of his library 
were he now to testify chagrin at the loss of it! In a vein some- 
what similar we may be permitted to say, that if the admirers of 
Mrs. Brunton’s genius bewail her loss with querulous and una- 
vailing sorrow, they cannot have profited by that tempered spirit 
of picty and submission to the will of Providence which per- 
vaded her whole character, and breathes in her writings. She 
appears to have endeavoured to do the will of God in all 
things,—in the most trivial as well as the most important actions 
of her life; this indeed seemed to be the ssuidlbe that guided 
her, whether she spoke or wrote; and great as the merit un- 

uestionably is of her writings, considered as mere literary per- 
Seinances, they are entitled to a still higher praise for the 
earnestness with which they inculeate piety, purity, and prin- 
ciple. Their great aim has invariably been to illustrate the 
important maxim, that we never can hope any reformation of 
manners, however sincere for the time, to be either complete or 
lasting, unless it spring from the impulse of Christian principle, . 
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and’ be sustained by the hallowing influence of habitual’ des 
votion. 

The skill with which she has made a work of fiction subser- 
vient to the enforcement of moral and religious truth, must have 
hada very beneficial effect on the present light-headed and regard= 
less devotees of fashion, and must claim for her labours the ap~ 
ot oma of all “whom ’tis praise to please.” Indeed, we 

elieve it is not from any hostility to the incongruities of fiction, 
in the abstract, that so many objections are felt to the ordinary 
furniture of our circulating libraries. Could it only be imputed 
to novels that they are not true, their proscription by the privi- 
leged guardians of the youthful mind, would not be defensible;— 
as, by the same rule, some of the noblest efforts of human fancy, 
our best tragedies and epics, might be interdicted. But it is 
because novels have been too often written with a careless or 
equivocal morality, and because the warmth of colouring em- 
ployed upon them tends to overthrow the sobriety of the youthful 
understanding, and to stimulate the nascent passions into prema= 
ture activity, —that they are so generally regarded by the virtuous 
with suspicion.or aversion. It is, after all, a branch of literature 
which, in good hands, is capable of being applied to the most dig- 
nified purposes. ‘To estimate properly the full interest of this species 
of composition, we should anticipate, in idea, the progress of time, 
and suppose ourselves contemporaries with posterity. The inte- 
rest with which the novels of the present day will be perused b 
distant generations, may be conjectured from the avidity wit 
which we should, at this moment, read similar descriptions of the 
manners and habits of ancient Greece or Rome, provided such 
descriptions had been furnished by the classical writers of anti- 
quity, and had come down to our times. How delightful it would’ - 
be to take a near and familiar view of the human mind during the 
infancy of history! Most assuredly we should have obtained in 
this way more accurate knowledge of what the world was, during 
the epoch of Grecian splendour and Roman greatness, than we 
can now draw either from the orators, the philosophers, or the 
satirists of antiquity. | 

Novel writing, then, may certainly become (if redeemed from 
the abuses against which all the good exclaim) a very beneficial 
employment of the human mind. Why should not this species 
of fictitious narrative admit of as elevated'thoughts, as lively and 
natural portraits of character, and as great boldness of invention, 
as a tragic or ie poem? Let bat the subject be striking, the 
incidents probable, the transitions interesting, the sentiments just,. 
and the moral impressive, and we see in it an exercise both-of 
genius and virtuc, to which the highest intellect may with honour 
atid consistency condescend. We are happy to think that Mrs. 
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Brunton, and a:few living writers of her sex, have begun the work 
of reformation; and, by introducing into the construction of 
their fable a greater vigour both of sentiment and principle, have 
gone far to exalt this species of composition to its aa rank,, 
and to rescue it from that degradation to which it was fast de- 
scending. 

The memoir of Mrs. Brunton which we are now to notice, is, 
from the pen of her husband, the Rev. Dr. Brunton, Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Edinburgh, and oneof the 
ministers of the ‘Tiron Church of that city.. It is but justice to sa 
that he has executed his task with ability; and displayed all 
that delicacy which his relationship to the deceased imposed 
upon him. It is evident that his heart has been in the work,—a 
heart'so deeply wounded by the recent infliction, as to be still 
overfiowing with ill-restrained tenderness. As the biographer of! 
a beloved wiie, cut off'at a season so interesting to a husband’s 
hopes, his situation was a most painful and difficult one; and we 
cannot but admire the mixture of candour and tender affection 
with which he has discharged his editorial duty. It is time, 
however, that our readers shouid be made acquainted with the 
details of his pleasing, though mournful narrative. 

Mary Balfour was the only daughter of Dr. ‘Thos, Balfour of. 
Elwick, a younger brother of one of the most respectable families 
in Orkney ; she was born there on the Ist of November, 1778. 
Her mother was Frances Ligonier, only daughter of Colonel’ 
Ligonier, of the 13th Dragoons, and brother to the second’ 
Earl Ligonier, 

Her youthful years were spent in acquiring the ordinary ac- 
complishments of her sex. More than this we cannot collect 
from the narrative, which must be admitted to be very meagre 
even when every allowance is made for the usually uneventful! 
tenour of'a literary life: all we are told is, that the Viscourtess: 
Wentworth, who was Miss Balfour’s God-mother, proposed that,, 
at the proper age, she should reside with her in London. What, 
alteration this might have produced on the developement of her 
talents, can now be only matter of conjecture; for. the proposal, 
was declined, and she preferred the quict and privacy of a Scotch, 
parsonage. We were married,” says Dr. Balfour, in Her 
twentieth year;,and went to reside at Bolton, near Haddington.” 

In this state of comparative retirement, her unbounded taste; 
for reading seems to liave received a more methodical: direction, 
Besides studying,our. best. historians and poets, she made herself 
familiar with the writings of Dr. Reid on the philosophy of the 
human mind,.a branch of inquiry for which she soon acquired 
great fondness.— We may remark by the way, that the inductive: 
philosophy of the mind is upt'to be regarded with an unreason= 
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able prejudice by certain literati of the South: in our opinion, 
it is a study too generally neglected ; for, to say nothing of its great’ 
utility in other respects, it serves as an admirable gymnastic ex- 
ercise to the understanding. In the latter way it is perhaps even 
superior to mathematics ;—it seems to have been so in the case 
of Mrs. Brunton. 
“‘ She repeatedly began, but as often relinquished, the study of 
mathematics. Where the address to the intellect was direct and 
ure, she was interested and successful. But a single demonstration 
y means of a reductio ad absurdum, or of applying one figure to 
another, in order to show their identity, never failed to estrange her 
for a long time from the subject.” (P. 10:) 


In 1803, her husband being translated from his countr 
parish to a charge in Edinburgh, Mrs. Brunton was enabled to 
cultivate the literary and higher society of that metropolis; 
and it was now that tier talents began to be appreciated. Yet it 
was not for several years afterwards that the idea of writing 
any thing for publication seems to have occurred to her. Her 
first work, ‘ Self-controul,” had been begun with a view of filling 
up some intervals of leisure: as she found that she became. 
fond of employment, and above all, that the work grew under 
her hands, she began to experience the usual ambition of 
submitting her production to the public. The book appeared 
early in 1811, and was dedicated to Miss Joanna Baillie, who 
acknowledged the anonymous compliment by a letter to the 
publishers. Mrs. Brunton replied in her own name; and her 
answer contains a statement of her motives for engaging in 
the work, which does her, we think, no small honour. 


“* As for my religion, I allow that there is too much for amusement, 
perhaps for good taste ; nevertheless, I cannot bate one iota. For the 
great purpose of the book is to procure admission for the religion of a 
sound mind and of the Bible, where it cannot find access in any other 
form. Yes! I say the great purpose; for, though I love money,* it is 
not my motive for writing a do; not for the complexion and senti- 
ments of my book—on the contrary, I am quite sure I might make 
twice as much of my labour, if I could bring myself to present to the 
public an easy, flexible sort of virtue—possessing no strong support, 
and being indeed too light to need any— instead of the old-fashioned 
erect morality, which ‘falls not, because it is founded on a rock.’ ” 


(P. 78.) 


On the Novel of Self-controul we have felt ourselves obliged in 
art. xix. vol. ii. to make some unfavourable remarks. What we 


* This we consider only as an expression of modest self-accusation ; it has not, 
however, an agreeable sound; the real existence of it in her mind would have 
been quite incompatible with the amiable qualities which this Lady appears te» 
have possessed. 
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there complained of, and what still occurs to us in a very objec= 
tionable point of view, is the fault which it commits, in common 
with many other Novels—written with a sincere intention of in- 
culcating moraland religious principles—of inadvertently adminis- 
tering nourishment to the passions, by too circumstantial and 
glowing pictures of the perils of innocence and the strata- 
gems of seduction—of bringing images. of unlawful pleasure 
before the mind of the young reader, especially of the ten- 
derer sex, which may prove too strong for the interdiction which 
accompanies them,-—-and of informing her of what it is her duty 
to shun, by representations which strengthen the assaults of 
temptation.  Discunt hee miscrae antequam sciunt vitia esse.” 
Of the complete success of this work, and of her subsequent 
work, Discipline,” weneed not speak, as it is sufficiently known to 
the public from the number of editions through which they 
have gone. There is one circumstance, however, relating to 
the publication of the latter, which we must not suppress, as it 
proves that the Christian principle with which Mrs. Brunton was 
inspired, was paramount to all worldly vanities,—paramount 
even to the most venial kind of vanity,—that of authorship. 
The readers of “ Discipline” may remember the sketches she 
has exhibited in that work of Highland society and manners. 
Such sketches were at that time a totally new feature in works 
of fiction, and might accordingly have been expected to ezrn 
much popularity for her forth-coming book ; but unluckily for her, 
just on the eve of the publication of “ Discipline,” ‘ Waverley” 


appeared; and anticipated—or, to speak candidly, eclipsed 


her production. This would have been a trying circumstance 
for any ordinary individual of the “ genus irritabile ;” but the 
fair authoress bots it with perfect equanimity, and praised her 
more powerful rival with as much zeal and sincerity as if she had 
had no personal interest involved in his success. We extract 
the following paragraph, not only with a view to prove the cor- 
rectness of what we have just stated, but from a wish to embody 
in our pages her just criticisms on these far-lfamed productions of 
the Border-Minstrel. 


«« I can hardly give a more striking proof of her singleness of heart, 
and truly generous nature, than that, while this author was withdraw- 
ing public notice from herself, perhaps in more than a due degree, he 
had not one more enthusiastic admirer. The delight which she felt in 
every new trait of excellence, and her eagerness for the popularity af 
what she saw to be transcendent in desert, cannot be forgotten by any 
who witnessed the emotions, which to herself appeared mere matters of 


course, destitute of all merit or attraction. 5 aa 
“ Though the written expressions of her admiration are cold in 
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‘comparison of what these confidential hours encouraged her to say, 
T subjoin such extracts on this subject, as I can obtain from the 
materials before me. 

‘“‘ ¢ Have you finished Waverley?) And what think youof the scenes 
at Carlisle? Are they not admirable ?” ¢ I assure you that in my opinion, 
they are absolutely matchless for nature, character, originality, and 
pathos. Flora’s ‘seam’ and the ‘ paper-comets’ are themselves worth 
whole volumes of common inventions. * And what think you of Evan’s 
speech?’ *¢ It delights my very soul!’ 

**#* 6¢¢ Al] Edinburgh was talking (till the Grand Duke Nicolas 
arrived to change the subject) of the volumes, which you must have 
seen advertised, under the title of ‘ Tales of my Landlord.’ Beyond 
a doubt they are from the same hand with Guy Mannering, though 
the author has changed his publisher for concealment. 

‘¢¢ The four volumes contain two tales. ‘The lest, the longest, and 
by very far the best, is a story of the days of the covenanters; in 
which, by the bye, our ancestor Balfour of Burleigh makes a very 
scurvy figure. The conscientious and heroic, though often misguided 
covenanters, are treated with little candour and less mercy. But, not- 
withstanding all this, the tale is one of ten thousand. The descrip- 
tion—the exquisite drawing of character—the humour—the unrivalled 
fertility of invention—or rather, the boundless observation, which are 
shown in this Old Mortality, would immortalize the author, even if 
he had no former claim to immortality. I cannot, however, allow, 
that I think it equal, upon the whole, to Guy Mannering. 

*«¢ Send me carelessly and freely whatever you happen to hear of 
anecdote—superstition—proverb—or provincial expression, which at 
all marks the peculiarities of character, or the state of society in our 
country. Itis with such that Scott has given life and reality to his 
novels, In these admirable works, I am persuaded that there is little, ex- 
cept the mere story, which can be called invention. The more promi- 
nent persons in them are indeed, as it seems to me, real characters; and 
his dialogues the essence of thousands of real conversations. Scott is 
gifted with memory, which absolutely retains every thing, good, bad, 
and indifferent. Hence he can never be at a loss for realities to enliven 
his tale ; and there is a spirit in the truth, which no human genius can 
give to mere fiction. From whence comes the wonderful verisimilitude 
of De Foe’s novels—but from this, that they contain only so much 
falsehood as is necessary to make truth connected and entertaining ? 
So let me have whatever you collect. There is nothing so common 
that it may not be of-use. A structure may not be the less pleasing, 
that it is not all built of alabaster”? (P.87—90.) 


After the publication of her second novel, Mrs. Brunton was 
obliged to rest for a length of time from her literary labours. 
Indeed her leisure was now much broken in upon by the active 
part she took in the management cf some of the public charities 
of Edinburgh, and, above all, by the practice (which we deem 
highly worthy of general imitation) of “ investigating personally 
every case of distress which claimed relief from her.”—Yet, oc- 
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cupied as she was, she contrived to write “‘ Emmeline,” which, 
although it appears, in the work before us, as a posthumous 

uction, seems to have received its last touches from the hand 
of the author. 

The time, however, was fast approaching, when her useful 
labours! were to be arrested for ever; and when the able writer 
and the amiable wife were to be laid low in the dust! In the 
summer of 1818, after being married for twenty years, Mrs, 
Brunton began, for the first time, to exhibit signs of being about 
to become a mother. She seems, for what reason does not 
appear, to have looked forward to her accouchement, not merely 
with vague apprehension, but with a feeling that amounted to a 
full presentiment of death. ‘The following account, from the pen 
of her husband, is very affecting: 


“* She was strongly impressed, indeed, with a belief that her con- 
finement was to prove fatal ; not on vague presentiment, but on grounds 
of which I could not entirely remove the force, though I obstinately 
refused to join in the inference which she drew from them, Under 
this belief she completed every the most minute preparation for her 
great change, with the same tranquillity as if she had been making 
arrangements for one of those short absences which only endeared 


her home the more to her. The clothes in which she was laid in the: 


grave had been selected by herself. She herself had chosen and la- 
belled some tokens of remembrance for her more intimate friends ; and 
the intimations of her death were sent round from a list in her own 
hand-writing. But these anticipations, though so deeply fixed, nei- 
ther shook her fortitude, nor diminished her cheerfulness. They 
neither altered her wish to live, nor the ardour with which she pre- 
pared to meet the duties of returning health, if returning health were 
to be her portion. 

“« They seemed rather to animate her zeal the more in any thing by 
which she could promote the welfare of her fellow-creatures. To this 
great. work she seemed the more anxious to devote herself, as her 
recollection became the deeper, that ‘the night cometh in which no 
man can work,’ ‘ Life,’ she says, in one of the last letters which she 
ever wrote, and which contains no other trace of her own forebodings; 
‘ Life is too short and uncertain to admit of our trifling with even the 
lesser opportunities of testifying good-will. The flower of the field 
must scatter its odours to-day—to-morrow it will be gone.’ 

‘¢ Her forebodings were not often the subject of her conversation 
with those around her, because she knew how painful the theme was 
to them. For the same reason, she mentioned it but slightly to her 
relations at a distance. But there is a striking mixture of fortitude 
and tenderness in the last letter which she addressed to her sister- 
in-law. 

Tf it please Almighty God to spare my infant’s life and my 
own,—I trust I am ‘ made of sterner stuff? than to shrink from a few 
hours of any pain which nature can support,—I suppose the trial will 
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be made about three weeks hence. I hope not sooner; for even then 
shall scarcely be realy. Ready! dol say! What time would be 
necessary to prepare me for the change which I must probably un- 
dergo! But there is Gne with whem one day is as a thousand years! 
When I spoke of preparation, I merely meant, that I had not set my 
house in order, 

**¢ T wish, my dear Mary, that some of you would write to me very 
circumstantially about aunt Craigie; and soon, lest the letter be too 
late for me. If 1 am to be removed, I cannot regret that she is so 
soon to follow. But what a loss will she be to every member of your 
circle? Where is there a being, within the sphere of her influence, 
who does not owe to her many acts of kindness? It grieves me espe- 
cially to think of her excellent sister, whose kind heart will feel her pri- 
vation most deeply! Remember me most affectionately to them both, 
especially to aunt Mary, who was the first love of my heart—who was 
the first perron whom i recollect as showing me kindness—and who, 
since the time when I remember her singing to soothe me, till this 
moment of my sending her blessing and. “farewell, has never ceased 
to be kind and dear to me! I shall not write again; my husband 
will”? (P. 99.) 


Unfortunately, the dark presage proved too true.—After 
giving birth to a still-born son, en the 7th of December, and 
recovering 2 few days, with a rapidity beyond the hopes of her 
medical friends, she was assailed by fever; which advanced 
with fatal violence till it closed her earthly life on the morning of 
Saturday, December the 19th, 1818. 

‘The following i is the account of her last illness, which we think 
deeply pathetic ‘and inte vesting. 


** So long as the use of her understanding was preserved to-her, the 
same temper which had swayed her through life was manifested on her 
death-bed. On one of the last occasions, when I expressed to her my 
delight and gratitude for the increasing hopes of her recovery, her an- 
swer was, that, though she could not but wish to Jive while her life was 
valued, her earnest prayer had been that in this, and in every thing 
else, instead of her being allowed to chuse for herself, } ier Heavenly 
Father might do what was best for us both, 

« Within two short days thereafter, the violence of fever suspended 
the expressions of her feelings! God only knows with what bitterness 
of heart [longed that one ray of intelligence might return ere her 
departure ; that I might hear her speak once again of her faith and 
hope ; that I might once again receive her blessing. It was * best for 
her’ that tecognition should not ageravate the last conflict of nature; 
and—for me—if I cannot profit by the remembrance of her life, the 
accents of her last breath would have been lost upon me.”? (P. 116.) 


i We had intended some remarks on’her literar character } 
bit-on reflection, the following observations,, by her ap- 
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may well supersede any thing we were prepared to say on the 
subject. 


“Criticism on her works, although it might have been expected 
from any other biographer, it is not my intention to attempt. Censure 
or panegyric, indeed, would be alike unsuitable from me. Were there 
no other reason for my declining the task, I might well be deterred 
from it by the single circumstance of my having anticipated for ber 
books so different a fate from that which they have experienced. I 
did not expect that they were to become rapidly popular; but I trust- 
ed that the calm good sense and discrimination of character which 
they display, and the pure and lofty sentiments which they breathe, 
and the flowing and natural eloquence which clothes them, would at 
Jast establish them, as much as works of the kind are ever established, 
in public favour. ‘The fact has been entirely the reverse. ‘They rose 
very fast into celebrity ; and their popularity seems to have as quickly 
sunk away. 

** It might have been otherwise had she been permitted to increase 
their number. Iam persuaded that, in all which she had done, she 
was only trying her strength; and that, if her life had been prolonged, 
the standard of female intellect might have been heightened, and 
the character of English literature might have been embellished by her 
labours, 

‘* The excellence of her mind consisted more in the general har- 
mony of its faculties than in the extraordinary strength of any one. 
Her memory, as I have mentioned before, was retentive rather of facts 
and opinions than of dates and words; and this circumstance, perhaps, 
made the stores of a very rich and active mind seem even more original 
than in truth they were. Her imagination I would characterize rather 
as vivid and distinct than as peculiarly inventive. Her taste had not 
been very early cultivated ; but it grew so rapidly, with the slightest 
guidance, that any defect was obviously the fault, not of nature, but 
of misdirection. Her judgment was both quick and steady; and her 
discrimination between sophistry and sound argument was almost in- 
stinctive.” (TP. 104.) 


Of the nature and purity of her religious principles we have 
already expressed our opinion: but the reader may wish to hear 
the testimony of one who knew her intimately. We shall, there- 
fore, quote Dr. Brunton’s sound observations. We own it is the 
religious character of Mrs. Brunton that chiefly engages our 
sympathy and esteem—nor is it to be wondered at: surely, 
to every mind that is alive to the true ingredients in the 
composition of female excellence, it must be infinitely refresh- 
ng to contrast the character of Mrs. Brunton with that of the 

olstencrofts and the Morgans of these philosophizing times. 


*¢ On her religious character, { must not allow myself to dilate; for 
her piety was not of an obtrusive kind. It was willingly avowed when- 
ever it could benefit others by example; but it shrunk from observa- 
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tion in its details, and there is a sacredness in its privacy on which I 
dare not intrude. 
f *‘ Though her affections were warm, her religion was not a religion 
at of the affections only. Her powerful and discriminating judgment was 
ie faithfully employed in investigating the evidences of her belief, even 
while she prayed most meekly for that faith which cometh down only 
from the Father of Lights. ‘The books which she valued the most in 
this most important of all discussions, were Butler’s Analogy, Mac- 
knight’s Truth of the Gospel History, and Paley’s Hore Pauline. 
The last attracted her in a very peculiar degree; and she used to 
pe it by far the most original, and the most acute, of Dr. Paley’s 
works, 
“Tn the study of the Scriptures themselves she was unwearied ; and 
4 the pleasure she had in the employment was ever new. 
“ The books which, next to the Bible, she kept constantly near her, 
both as doctrinal and as practical remembrancers, were Jolin Newton’s 
Messiah and Cardiphonia; Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living; the Old 
te Duty of Man; Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest; and Cowper’s 
oems. 
** She had the highest reverence for the Comtnon Prayer-Book of 
7 the Church of England; and her guide in the duty of self-examination 
was Bishop Gibson’s little book upon the Lord’s Supper. She was 
too deeply convinced of the vital importance ‘of the duty of self-exa- 
mination, not to be regular and strict in discharging it. She recorded 
in writing, at least twice in every year, the answers which her con 
science enabled her to give to the different topics of enquiry which 
are suggested by Bishop Gibson; and on comparing this record from 
time to time, she wrote down the inferences by which she desired that 
her conduct might be guided.” (P.113.) - 


All that now remains for us is, to lay before our readers a few 
specimens of the light and amusing parts of this volume. ‘These 
specimens shall consist of extracts from Mrs. Brunton’s corre- 
spondence, and from the “ Journal;” which she kept with great 
exactness, perhaps with an ultimate eye to publication. : 

Of the various partial and erroneous theories of morals that 
a have been obtruded upon the world, that which assigns self-love 
as the spring of all human actions, is the most degrad- 
ing to our nature. It is surprising what a number of con- 
verts to this humiliating doctrine the annals of philosophy have 
presented.— No subject could well be found that more richly de- 
served the exercise of Mrs. Brunton’s “ instinctive” detection of 
sophistry; and she has given it a complete overthrow in one 


short paragraph. 


_ © Selfish we should indeed be, if we rejoiced in the prosperity of our 
friends merely because it promotes our own happiness. But the question 
remains, * Why does it promote our happiness while we expect from it 
no personal advantage?’ Why, but because we are not selfish? Why,: 
but because an unvitiated mind has a faculty for enjoying pleasure, , 
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which acts antecedently to any interested consideration? This faculty: 
you have, I believe, in full perfection; give it free exercise. It is. 
the noblest of your faculties ; that which assimilates you most to Him, 
who, without needing any creature, being all-suficient for his own 

blessedness, yet willeth the happiness of every thing that lives. They 

who ascribe all kindly feelings to selfishness, would blot out the last— 
faint trace of the image in which man was made—would destroy the last 

wreck of the crown which has fallen from our head.’’ (P. 35.) 


The extracts we are about to make from the Journal, relate 
to atour that she made in England two or three years ago. 
Every thing, of course, was new to her; and it is in no small 
degree interesting to know the comments which her power- 
ful understanding made upon what she saw. The whole. 
journal is very entertaining, being written with a happy union 
of facility and acuteness ; but we can only afford room for those 
passages that struck us most strongly on running it over. 


‘“* Mr. D. called to take us to an Oratorio at Covent Garden. As. 
we are nobody, he advised us to go into the pit, that we might have 
some chance of seeing and hearing. We were no sooner placed, than’ 
the adjoining seats were occupied by some very drunken sailors, and 
their own true loves, whose expressions of affection made it necessary” 
to change our quarters. The music was far superior to any thing [ 
had heard before. But in such a place, and in such company, the praise. 
of God seemed almost blasphemy. All went on peaceably enough, till 
it pleased Braham, the most delightful singer that ever sung, to sing a: 
nonsensical song about Lord Nelson. Although the words and tune 
were equally despicable, the song was encored ; Braham was engaged 
elsewhere, and went off without complying, ‘The next performer, 
Mrs, Ashe, a sweet modest looking creature, whose figure declared her 
to be in no fit situation to bear fright or ill-usage, tried to begin her 
song, but was stopped by a tremendous outcry, She tried it again and, 
again, but not a note could be heard, and she desisted. ‘The Hallelu-. 
jah chorus was begun; but the people bawled, and whistled, and 
hissed, and thumped, and shrieked, and groaned, and hooted, and made 
a thousand indescribable noises besides; till they fairly drowned the 
organ, the french-horns, the kettle-drums, and—the Hallelujah 
- chorus !—So I have seen Covent-Garden and a row.” (P. 106.) 

* * * * * 

“ To-day, the charity children, to the number of seven thousand, 
assembled in St..Paul’s. They were all clothed in the uniform of their, 
several schools ; and their dress was quite new and clean; they were 
placed on circular seats, rising above each other under the dome. The 
area in the centre of the circle which they formed, and the whole of 
the nave, were filled by many tlt spectators. We had a full 


view of them all; and indeed I have seen no view so delightful in alk 
London, as this sight of 7,000 immortal beings rescued by the charity 
of their fellow creatures from ignorance and misery ; nor have | heard 
any music so noble as the burst of their little voices, when the old 
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100th Psalm rung in the mighty vault of St. Paul’s—They too sung 
the Hallelujah chorus, without any accompaniment but the organ. 
What a contrast to Covent-Garden!’? (P. 108.) 


Those who have never seen the arsenal at Woolwich, will read 
with interest her account of the stupendous warlike prepzrations 
that used to go on there. 


“© At Woolwich, we saw mountains of balls, and thousands of can- 
non! We saw the whole process of making ball-cartridges. The balls 
are cast in a mould, two together, connected by a bar of an inch or 
two long: they are then cut asunder, close by each ball, and the little 
bar is thrown back into the melting-pot; then each ball is tied in a 
rag—then in a paper cone, with room left above it for powder. The 
powder is run by measure into the cone, and the top is fastened down ; 
the cartridges are then packed in small parcels, and the business is 
finished. Each of these operations is performed by a different hand, 
and with dispatch almost incredible. One boy fills 4000 cartridges in 
a day ; little creatures, who would scarcely be entrusted, in Orkney, 
with the pastoral care of three geese, earn eight or nine shillings 
a-week in this way.” (P. 110.) | , 


We can make room for only one more extract.—It describes 
the feelings of the author upon passing the border, and once more 
setting foot upon her native soil. The passage, though somewhat 
tinctured with nationality, contains some just reflections. 


‘s Welcome, mine own rugged Scotland! where, though all is 
bare and naked, every thing bespeaks improvement, industry, intelli- 
mere independence in the poor, and enterprise in the rich. The 

inglish villas repose on velvet lawns, which the giant oak and the 
luxuriant chesnut dapple with their broad shadows. Ours stand square 
and ungraceful on denty fields, inclosed by parallelograms of firs; but 
ours are tenanted by their owners, and the best feelings and the best 
wae of human nature find exercise there; while the villas of 
ngland are either altogether deserted, or inhabited by menials and 
Jand stewards. Our fields boast no beauty, either of form or colour; 
but they are at once frugally and liberally cultivated, and every year 
makes new encroachments on the barrenness of nature. Our cottages. 
rank in vile rows, flanked with pig-styes, and fronted with dunghills ; 
but our cottagers have Bibles and can read them; they are poor, but 
they are not paupers. In some of the agricultural parishes of England 
we found more than half of the population receiving charity (if I may 
So prostitute the word) from the remainder. Every mile in Scotland 
shows you new houses, new fie!ds, new plantations. In England every 
thing is old; and this is one great cause of its beauty—trees, grass, 
cottages, all are in maturity, if notin decay. The first young planta-~ 
tion of any extent which I observed in England, was on the borders of 
the New Forest ; and in the southern counties, I scarcely saw one new 
cottage, unless in the neighbourhood of large towns. * * * 

- There is the most striking difference, the moment you 

enter Scotland, in the language of the people, and especially in the 
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accommodation for travellers. ‘ Horses quickly for Hawick,’ quoth 
the Doctor. *£ Ye'll get them in a wee, Sir; but they are out at the 
Park e’en now, and we maun send and catch them.’ At last they 
came! two unwieldy, raw-boned brutes, alike in nothing but their 
speed ; and driven by a ‘vera canny lad’ of sixty and upwards.”” 
(P. 116.) 


We have not attempted any outline of the story of “ Emmeline,” 
because it did not come within the intention of cur present 
article. We can, however, recommend it to general perusal. 
The aim of the lamented writer has, as usual, been highly 
moral and impressive,—namcly, to show that there is very little 
chance of happiness when a divorced wife marries her seducer. 
The spirit of the age seems to call for such a lesson. 

We must now take our leave of this interesting volume. We 
close it under a feeling of dejection ; for certainly the premature 
death of such a writer as Mrs. Brunton is no ordinary loss. 
At atime like the present, when our faith is attacked on all 
sides,—when blasphemy is abroad, walking hand in hand with 
sedition, we can ill spare any of the legitimate defenders of 
religion and social order.— Whilst so situated, it is matter of 
more than common regret to resign to the tomb, one who was 
calculated, both by the energy of her pen, and the purity of 


her example, “ to bring many to righteousness. 
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Some Account of the Life of Rachael Wriothesly, Lady Russell. By the 
Editor of Madame du Deffand’s Letters. Followed by a Series of Letters from 
Lady Russell to her Husband, William Lord Russell, from 1672 to 1682, 
&c. & c. Published from the Originals in the Possession of his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire. Ini vol. 4to. 5s. 

Portraits, Memoirs, and Characters of Remarkable Persons, from the Re- 
volution in 1688 to the End of the Reign of George I1.; collected from the 
most authentic Accountsextant. By James Caulfield. Vol. 1. Royal svo. 
1/.16s. Royal 4to. 31.3s. India Proofs, 4/. 4s. 

Early Blossoms ; or, Biographical Notices of Individuals distinguished by 
their Genius and Attainments, who died in their Youth ; with Specimens of 
their respective Talents. By Jolin Styles, D.D. 12mo. 5s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds; with some Observations on 
his Talents and Character. By Joseph Farrington, R.A. 8vo. 5s. 


COMMERCE, ARITHMETIC, &c. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Frederick Robinson, President of the Board of 
Trade, &c., on the Policy and Expediency of further Protection to the Corn 
Trade of Great Britain ; and on the Necessity of Revising and Amending the 
Jast Corn Bill, particularly as it regards the Mode of making the Returns and 
of striking the Averages. Bya Corn Factor. 8vo. 2s. Od. 

New Interest Table. By Charles M.Willich. Sheet. 1s. 


DRAMA. 


Saint Lonisen Egypte. Tragedie, en Cinq Actes, et en Vers. Par M. Le 
Comite de Dion, Marechal de Camp, Chevalier de St. Louis. 8vo. | 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL BOOKS, AND CLASSIC AUTHORS. 


The Dandy’s Wedding, or the Love and Courtship of Peter Quince and 
Phoebe Clove. Embellished with Sixteen Coloured Engravings, 1¢mo. 1s. 6d. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements of that Sci- 
ence are familiarly explained, and adapted to the Comprehension of Young 
By the Author of Conversations on Chemistry, &c. 12mo. 
10s. Od. 

Theory and Practice of English Grammar, adapted to the New Modes of 
Instruction, in which every Rule and Observation in Syntax is elucidated by 
various Examples: also, Remarks on Punctuation, Prosody, Rhetoric, and 
Composition, equally useful to the Private Student as to Public Seminaries. 
By Jotin Matheson. 12mo. 2s. 

The Rambles of a Butterfly. By Mary Belson. 18mo. @s. 

Grammaire Italienne, Simple et Raisonnée, Composé d’aprés l’Autorité des 
Meilleurs Auteurs Italiens, suivie d’un Recueil de Phrases d’Idiomes, et d’un 
Traité de la Poésie Italienne. Par G. Guazzaroni, Professeur de la Langue 
Italienne. &8vo. 10s.6d. 

The Juvenile Monitor, or General Instructor; in a familiar Dialogue be~ 
twixt Mrs. Worthy, an exemplary Mother, and her Children. By a Female 
Friend to the Rising Generation. Part1. 18mo. 1s. 

Scanning Exercises for young Prosodians ; containing the first two Epistles 
from the Electa ex Ovidio, &c. By John Carey, LL.D. 12mo. 4s. 

Natural History for Children, being a Familiar Account of the most re- 
markable Quadrupeds, Birds, Insects, ‘Fishes and Reptiles, Trees and Plants. 
In 5 vols. I8mo. 10s. 6d. | 

A New Methodical Grammar of the French Language. By M. Ch. Max. 
de Bellecour. 12mo. 6s. 


French Pronunciation exemplified ; and all the most elegant Figures of the 
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French Language collected and explained both in English and French. By 
M. Ch. Max. de Bellecour. 12mo. 5s 

A Complete Parsing Grammar. By T. Whitworth. lgmo. 4s. 

Winter Evenings, or Tales of Travellers. By Maria Hack. Vols. 3 and 4 
i8mo. 5s. 

A Synopsis of Latin Grammar, (upon the Plan of Ruddiman.) Compiled 
for the Use of Schools. 12mo. 2s. 


HISTORY. 


A Short History of France, including the Principal Events from the Foun- 
dation of the Empire by Pharamond to the Restoration of Louis XVIII. By 
Mrs. Moore. with 6 plates. 1 vol. 12mo.7s. 2 vols. small with 32 plates 8s. 

South American Independence! ‘The Speech of His Excellency General 
Bolivar, on the Act of Installation of the Second National Congress of Vene- 
zuela, on February 15, 1819, in which is detailed the Form of Government 
and Laws recommended by His Excellency ta be adopted in that Republic: 
with an accurate Account of the Proceedings on that interesting Occasion, 1s. 


LAW. 


The Penal Code of France ; translated into English. With a Preliminary 
Dissertation and Notes. Svo. 5s. 

Reports of Cases principally on Practice and Pleading, and relating to the 
Office of Magistrates, determined in the Court of King’s Bench, in Hilary 
and Easter Terms, 59 Geo. 3. 1819. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. Vol. 1, Part 
land 2. Royal 8vo. 1s. 

» A Digest of the Criminal Statute Law of England, Alphabetically and Ana- 
lytically arranged. By Harold Nuttall Tomlins, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
2vols. Royal 8vo. 21. 10s. 

A Letter to Charles Butler, Esq. on the Doctrine of Presuming a Surrender 
of Terms assigned to attend the Inheritance. By Edward Burtenshaw Sugden 
Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanours. By William Oldnall Russell, 
Esq. Barrister. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 31. 3s. 

Duties on Customs and Excise, &c. &e. By Thomas Thornton. 8vo. 5s. 

Reports of Cases argued and ruled at Nisi Prius in the Court of Common 
Pleas by Lord Chief Justice Dallas, and on the Oxford Circuit, Lent Assizes, 
1818. To which are added Copious Notes upon the most important Subjects: 
of Commercial Law, viz.—Insurance, Shipping, Bankruptey, Bills of Ex- 
change, &c. &c. By Niel Gow, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law.) 
Vol. 1, Part 1, containing the Cases from the Sittings after Michaelmas. 
Term, 1818, to the Sittings after Easter Term, 59 Geo, 3. 1819, both inclu- 
sive. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. N. Vansittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
&e., and to Common Carriers in general, tracing the insecurity of Property 
while in the Hands of Carriers to the present State of the Law ; and suggesting! 
a Remedy. By James Knipe. 8vo,.. 3s. 6d, eee ie 

The Practice of the Court of King’s Bench in Personal Actions and Eject-» 
ment. By John Frederick Archibald, Esq., Barrister, 2vols. 12mo. 

_An Essay upon Marine Evidence in the Courts of Law and Equity, &c. 
To which ts added a Glossary of Sea Terms which frequently occur in Marine) 
Pleadings. By F. M.Van Heythuysen, Esy., Barrister.at Law, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The Duties, Drawbacks, and Bounties of Customs and Excise, payable in; 
Great Britain on Merchandize Imported, Exported, or carried Coastwise, &¢s; 
By T, Sherlock and J.Towne, of the Custom-House, Liverpool..;¢ 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND PHYSIOLOGY 


“Researches into the Nature and Causes of Epilepsy, &c.; with Cases illus- 
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trative of a New and Successful Method of Treatment. By John G. Mans- 
ford, Author of an Inquiry into the Influence of Situation on Pulmonary 
Consumption, &c. 7s. 

Reports on the Diseases of London, and the State of the Weather, from 
1804 to 1816, &c. &e. By Thomas Bateman, M.D. F.L.S., &c. 8vo. gs. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Entomologist’s Useful Compendium ; oran Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of British Insects; comprising the best Means of obtaining and pre- 
serving them, &c. &c. Illustrated with Twelve Plates. By Samonelle, Asso- 
ciate of the Linnean Society of London. 8vo. Plain 20s. Coloured 11, 8s. 

Observations on the Structure of Fruits and Seeds; translated from the 
Analyse du Fruit of M. Louis Claude Richard, Member of the Institute of 
France, &c. &c. Comprising the Author's latest Corrections ; and illustrated 
with Plates and Original Notes. By John Lindley. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Poems, Moral and Religious, by the late Mrs. Sleigh; including a few 
Sketches of her History and Character. By her Husband. 

The Hermit in London, or Sketches of English Manners. 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s. 

Skeleton Catalogue for Systematically arranging a Library ; in which Blanks 
are left for Titles, Names of Authors, Editors, Translators, Printers, and Pub- 
lishers of the different Works; and also for the Size, Number of Volumes, 
when and where published, Edition, Remarks, &c. 8s. 

Observations and Illustrations on a Pamphlet which lately appeared, and 
suddenly disappeared, entitled, Minutes of the Case of ‘* Waithman and Co, 
v. Birch,” deiermined in the Insolvent Debtor’s Court, November 9, 1816, 
with a correct Report of that Case as taken in Court. By a Bystander. 

A Musical Catechism, containing Instructions for applying Mr.J.Paddon’s 
New Invention, La Tablette Harmonique. 15s. 

Report on a Survey of the Mining District of Cornwall from Chasewater 
to Camborne. By Richard Thomas. 4to. 1. 12s. 

Views of Society and Manners in the North of Ireland, in a Series of Let- 
ters written in the Year 1818. By John Gamble, Esq., Author of Sarsfield, 
&e. 12s. 

Hints on the Sources of Happiness. Addressed to her Children by a Mother. 
Author of Always Happy, &c. In2vols. 12mo. 12s. 

An Inquiry into Dr. Gall’s System, concerning innate Dispositions, the 
Physiology of the Brain, and Materialism, Fatalism, and Moral Liberty; in- 
cluding some General Reflections on Prison Discipline, the Prevention of 
Crimes, and the Reformation of Malefactors, &c. By J. P. Tupper, M.D., 
&c. &e. Gs. 

Death. An Essay, 18mo. 1s. | 

The Schoolmaster’s Register of the good and bad Conduct of his several 
Pupils for half a Year, applicable to Study and Conduct in Boys’ Schools. By 
the Rev. David Blair, Author of the Universal Preceptor, &c. 4to. 1s. 

The Governess’s Register of the good and bad Conduct of the several Pupils 
under her Care for half a Year; applicable to Study and Conduct in Young 
Ladies’ Schools. By the Rev. David Blair. 4to. 1s. 

Strictures on a Recent Publication, entitled, The Church her own Enemy; 
to which are added, a Refutation of the Arguments contained in the Rev. Ed- 
ward Cooper’s Letter to the Author; and an Admonitory Address to the Fe- 
male Sex. By the Rev. Richard Lloyd, A.M. Vicar of Saint Dunstan’s in the 
West, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

The Christian Worship. A Sermon preached in the Octagon Chapel, 
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Bath, May 13, 1819. By J. L. O'Beirne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Meath. 
ts. Od, 
Duty our Faculties, the Means of Superior Knowledge 
and Power. ermon preached on Trinity Monday, 1819. By th : 
John Hewlett, B.D., 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
The Scriptural Doctrine of Predestination mg ; in a Sermon preached 


at St. Mary’s Chapel, May 23, 1819. By the 
&e. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, June 18, 1818, 
being the Time of the Yearly Meeting of the Children educated in the Charity 
Schools in and about the Cities of London and Westminster. By the Rev. 
James Hook, LL.D. F.R.S., &e. 8vo. 2s. 

Harmony and Co-operation among the Clergy of the Established Church 
recommended ; in a Sermon preached June 3, 1819, at Coventry, at the Visi- 
tation of 7) Archdeacon. By the Rev. George Chandler, LL.B., &c. &c. 
8vo. Is. Od. 

A Sermon on the Manner of our Lord's Teaching. By Ralph Churton, 
a F Preached before the University at St. Peter’s, April 4, 1819. 8vo. 
le. Od. 

The Sufferings of the Clergy disclosed in a Dialogue between a Rector and 
a Vicar. 8vo. ts. 6d. 

A Sermon for the Benefit of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 


ev. William Harness, A.M., 


‘ in Foreign Parts. Preached at Stoke Talmage, Oxfordshire, June 27, 1819. 


By the Rev. W. Ford Protheroe, B.A. Svo. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, June 20, 
1819, after Reading the King’s Letter, and previous to the Collection, therein 
directed to be made in Aid of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon of London. 
8vo. 28. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of London, at the 
Visitation, May 13, 1819, containing more particularly some Remarks upon 
the recent Growth of Antinomian Error, and the Separation lately formed 
upon it. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M., &e. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter respectfully addressed to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, on Occa- 
sion of the Death of her late lamented Majesty. By Lysias. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

A Translation of the Magna Charta of King John, with Historical Observa- 
tions, and a Fac Simile of the Original. 3 sheets. 10s. 6d. 

Letters from Dr. James Gregory of Edinburgh in Defence of his Essay on 
the Difference of the Relation between Motive and Action and that of Cause 
and Effect in Physics; with Replies by the Rev. Alex. Crombie, LL.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Two Speeches at Cambridge, spoken at Public Commencements in 
1714 and 1730. By Roger Long, M.A., of Trinity College, and John 
Taylor, M.A., of St. John’s. To which are added, Dr. Taylor’s Latin Speech 
at St. Mary’s, January 30, 1730; several of his Juvenile Poems; some Minor 
Essays in Prose; and Specimens of his Epistolary Correspondence, With 
Memoirs of Dr. Taylor and Dr. Long. 8vo. 7s. | 

The Rawdon Papers ; consisting of Letters on various Subjects, Literary, 
Political, and Ecclesiastical, to and from Dr. John Bramhall, Primate of 
Ireland, &c. By the Rev. Edward Berwick. 8vo. 12s. ’ 

A Complete Dictionary of Astrology. By James Wilson, Esq., Philomath, 
8vo. 14s. 

_ Roberts’s Mechanic’s Assistant, or Universal Measurer; containing a Collec- 
tion of Tables of Measures, Weights, and Powers; with an Appendix exhi- 
biting the Strength of Beams, &c.; and a correct Method of calculating the 


Horse Powers of the Steam Engine. Square. 35. 
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Proceedings in the Court of Chancery against the Corporation of Ludlow 
as Trustees of Mr. Foxe’s Charity, for pulling down St. Leonard’s Chapel, 
Cowe Street, Ludlow, and converting the Burial Ground thereof to unhal- 
lowed Uses. 8vo. 2s. 

Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions and Manners, Foreign and Dames- 
tic; with Reflections on Prayer. By Hannah More. Royal 12mo. Qs. 

The Theory of Elocution, exhibited in Connexion with a New and Philo- 
sophical Account of the Nature of Instituted Language, By B. H. Smart. 
8vo. 75. 

A Friendly Address to the Manufacturers, in those Districts which are now 
suffering from the Stagnation of Trade. Gd. 

A Collection of Valuable and Useful Inventions, for some of which Patents 
have been obtained; selected from the best Authorities. By William Pybus, 
Author of a Manual of Useful Knowledge, &c. 12imo. 11. 1s. 


NOVELS. 


Decision. A Tale. By the Author of Correction, &c. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

Harold the Exile. In 3 vols. 12mo. 1s. 1d. 
~ My Lodger’s Legacy, being Comic Tales in Verse, with some other Pieces. 
By the late Tim. Bobbin, the Younger, Author of London, or the Triumph 
of Quackery. 12mo. Ss. 

A «ride and no Wife. By Mrs. Moss. 4 vols. 12mo._ Qs. 

The Foundling of Devonshire; or, Whois She? By Miss C. D. Haynes. 
6vols. 12mo. 11. 7s. Gd. 

Robertina, orthe Sacred Deposit. By Catherine G. Ward. 2 vols. 12mo. 

10s. 

Jessy, or the Rose of Donald’s Cottage. By the Author of Bravo of Bohe- 
mia. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. Qs. 

Secrets in every Mansion, or the Surgeon’s Memorandum Book. A Scottish 
Record. By Anne of Swansea. 5vols. 12mo. 11. 7s. Gd. 

Weman, or Minor Maxims; aSketch. @2vols. 12mo. 11s. 

Dunethrin, or the Visitto Paris. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. Qs. 

The Nun of Santa Maria di Tindaro. By Louisa Sidney Stanhope. Author 
of Montbrazil Abbey, &c. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Bandit Chief, or Lords of Urvine, 4.vols. 12mo. 11. Qs. 

An Angel’s Form and a Devil’s Heart. By Selina Davenport. 4 vols. 
12mo. 1. Qs. 

The Cumberland Cottager. A Story founded on Facts. By Miss Broderick. 
vols, 1gmo. 16s.6d. 

The Recluse of Albyn Hall. By ZaraWentworth. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Veiled Protectress, or the Mysterious Mother. By Mrs. Meek. 5 vols. 
12mo. 11.7s. 6d. 

My Old Cousin, or a Peep into Cochin China. By the Author of Romantic 
Facts, &c. 3 vols. 12mo._ 16s. 6d. 

The Families of Owen and De Montfort, a Tale of Ancient Days. 3 vols. 
12m0. 15s. 

The Son of O'Donnell. By Rosalia St. Clair. Svols. 1¢mo. 16s. 6d. 

Frances, or the Two Mothers. By M.S. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Emily, or the Wife’s First Error; and Beauty and Ugliness, or the Father’s 
Prayer and the Mother’s Prophecy. Two Tales. By Elizabeth Bennett. 4 vols. 
12mo. 20s. 

The Charms of Dandyism, or Living in Style. By Olivia Moreland, Chief 
of the Female Dandies; and edited by Captain Ashe, Author of the Spirit of 
the Book, &c. 3vols. I12mo. 1/. Is. 

The Express. A Novel. By Frances D’Aubigne. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 
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a A Novel. By the Author of Beau Monde, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
10s. Od. 
Redmond, the Rebel; or They Met at Waterloo. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
Augustus and Adelina, or the Monk of St. Barnardine. By Miss C. D. 
Haynes. 4 vols. 20s. 
he Black Robber. By Edward Ball. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

regan of St.Gothard. By Elizabeth Cullen Brown. 2 vols. 19mo: 
10s. Od. 

Genevieve, or the Orphan’s Visit. By Mrs. Strutt. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Esquimaux, or Fidelity. A Tale. By Miss Emily Clark.’ 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath of Vengeance. By Anne of Swansea. 5 vols. 
12mo. 11.7s. 6d. 

Iskander, or the Hero of Epirus. A Romance. By Arthur Spenser. 
Svols. 12mo. 15s. 

The Castle of Villa Flora. A Portuguese Tale. From a Manuscriptl ately 
found by a British Officer of Rank in an Old Mansion in Portugal. 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Black Convent, ora Tale of Feudal Times. 2 vols. 12mo. 11s. 

The Highlander, or a ‘Tale of my Landlady. By E. H. H. 2 vols. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

Eveleen Mountjoy, or Views of Life. By Mrs. Robert Moore. 4 vols. 
12mo. 11. 4s. , 

Ernestus Berchtold, or the Modern CEdipus. A Tale. By William Poly- 
dore, M.D. 12mo. 6d. 

Fatherless Fanny, or a Young Lady’s first Entrance into Life, being the 
Memoirs of a little Mendicant, and her Benefactors. By the Author of the 
Old English Baron, &c. &c. 8vo. 10s. 


POETRY. 


Ode to the Duke of Wellington, and other Poems. By Robert Charles 
Dallas, younger Son of Sir George Dallas, Bart. Foolscap. 1s. 6d. 

Aonian Hours; and other Poems. By J.H.Wiffen. 8vo. 7s.6d. 

Don Juan. A Poem, in two Cantos. 4to. 17. 11s. 6d. 

Prolusions on the Present Greatness of Britain; on Modern Poetry ; and 
on the Present Aspect of the World. By Sharon Turner, F.A.S. 12mo. 

5s. 6d. 
-_ Poems, with some Translations from the German. By John Anster, Esq, 
Fooiscap. 7s. 

‘Ausbition. A Poetical Essay. By Beppo Cambrienze. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Narratives of John Pritchard, Pierre Chrysologue Pambrun, and Frederick 
Heurten, respecting the Aggressions of the North West Company against the 
Earl ‘of Selkirk’s Settlement upon the Red River. 8vo. 2s. Od. 

Notices on the Claims of the Hudson Bay Company ; to which is added a 
Copy of the Royal Charter. 8vo. 2s. ' 

The New Whig Guide. 12mo. 7s.6d. 

Speech of the Right Hon. George Canning, in the House of Commons, on 
Thursday, March 4, 1819, in py ee, Votes of Thanks to the Marquis of 
Hastings and the British Army in India. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Grattan, M. P. containing Remarks on 
a Speech, reported to have been delivered by him in the House of Commons, 
May 3, 1819, on the Subject of the Catholic Claims. By a Protestant. 8vo, 
5s. 

Abridgement of a Correspondence between the Courts of Rome and Baden, 
respecting the Appointment of Baron Wessenberg, Vicar Capitular of the 
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Diocese of Constance, in the Year 1817. By the Rev. William Hales, D.D. 
Rector of Kellesandra, &c. 8vo. 2s. | 
Universal Method of Relief for all Mankind im every Parish in the King- 
dom. By William Dun, senior, Leslie, Fifeshire. 
Popery Dissected, or the British Protestant’s Appeal to the Senators of his 
pone estas the Claims of the Papists. A Poem. By ‘Thomas Bash. 
12mo. 
oy A Letter to the Freeholders of Norfolk, containing Reflections on the Na- 
“| ture and ‘Tendency of the present Spirit of the Times. By the Rev. George 
Burgess, B.A. 8vo. 5s, 
Observations on Penal Jurisprudence and the Reformation of Criminals ; 
with an ge containing the latest Reports of the State Prisons or Peni- 


tentiaries of Philadelphia, New York, Massachusets ; and other Documents. 
By William Roscoe, Esq. 8¥0. Qs. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Compressed View of the Religious Principles and Practices of the Ages 
&e. in Eight Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 
1819, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon 
of Salisbury. By Hector Davies Morgan, M.A. 8vo. 1s. 

The Principles of Modern Liberality and Fanaticism, inconsistent with the 
Simplicity of Gospel Truth: a Sermon preached at St. Peter's, Colchester, at 
the Visitation of the Archdeacon of Colchester, May 18, 1819. By the Rev. 

George Preston, M.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

An Episcopal Church the Legitimate Foundation of Christian Missions : a 
Sermon preached at Lexden, in Essex, on Whit-Sunday, 1819, on the Occa- 
sion of making a Parochial Collection in Aid of the Funds of the Society for 
ve rigs Sag of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. By the Rev. George Preston, 

SVO. 

The Trials and Supports of Christ's Ministers in Times of Religious Diffi- 
culty and Danger: a Sermon preached at Dartford, May 19, 1819, at the 
Visitation of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Rochester. By the Rev. Geo. 
Matthew, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

_ _ A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Newbury, -May 26, 1819, at 
the Visitation of the Archdeacon of Berks. By the Rev. Samuel Stocock, 
Rector of Wasing. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

A Treatise on the Existence of a Supreme Being, and Proofs of the Christian 
Religion. With an Appendix concerning the earlier Opponents and De- 
fenders of Christianity. By Thomas Moir, Member of the College of Justice, 
Edinburgh. 12mo. 3s. 6d. | 

A Ready Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled “ Human Deity developed; or, 
Familiar Remarks on a Pamphlet, entitled «God in Christ ;’” containing a 
more particular Consideration of some Subjects before noticed. By George 
Bevan, Author of ** God in Christ.” 12mo. gd. : 


Dialogues and Letters, illustrative of the Purity and Consistency of ihe 
Doctrines of the Established Church, &c. 8vo. 8s. worl 

Immanuel’s Crown; or, The Divinity of Christ demonstrated. By the 
Rev. Richard Newman. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A View of Modern Psalmody, being an Attempt to reform the Practice of 
Singing in the Worship of God. By W. Cole. i2mo. 3s. 6d. 

hilosophical Dialogues on the Reunion of the different Christian Come 

munions. By the late Baron de Starck, Protestant Minister, and first Preacher 
to the Court of Hesse-Darmstadt. 8vo. gs. 


Sermons and Expositions on Interesting Portions of Scripture. By John 
Morison, Minister of Trevor Chapel, Brompton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Copy of the Articles of Faith, as acknowledged and believed by the 
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Children of the Faithful, belonging to the House of Faith, or Philadel phian 
Church ; well known by the Name of the Followers of the Divine Mission 
of Joanna Southeott. 3d. 

A New Version of the First Three Chapters of Genesis, accompanied with 
Dissertations illustrative of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Principle of 
Evil, and the Plagues of Egypt. To which are annexed Strictures on Mr. 
Bellamy’s Translation. By Essenus. 8vo. ‘6s. 

No. 2, Being the whole completion of Alexonder’s Interpreting Tephilloth, 
or Daily Form of Prayers, with the English Translation affixed under each 
Word of the Original, according to the Order of the German and Polish Jews. 
By A. Alexander, Original Translator of the Portuguese Jews’ Daily and Kes- 
tival Service into English, &c. 

A Selection of Hymns designed principally for the Use of Prisoners. By the 
Author of Facts, &c. respecting Climbing Boys. 18mo. 1s. Fine paper is.6d. 

Remarks on the Edinburgh Christian Instructor's Review of Dr. Mearn’s 
“* Principles of Christian Evidence,” with a Proposal for Publishing and 
Circulating, under the Sanction of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scot- 
Jand, an Fraptoved Edition of that Review; humbly submitted to the Con- 
sideration of Dr. Chalmers’s Friends. By Venusinus. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

National Gratitude. A Sermon preached at Currie, on the 18th of June, 
1819, the Anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, when a Collection was made 
in Aid of the Fund for erecting the proposed Monumental Church in Edin- 
burgh, to commemorate that Important Victory. By the Rev. John Somer- 
vile, A.M. 8vo. Is. 

No. 2. Containing the Remainder, and being the whole Conclusion, of 
Alexanders Hebrew Ritual and Doctrinal Explanation of the whole Ceremo- 
nial Law, Oral and Traditional, of the Jewish Community in England and Fo- 
reign Parts, &c. By L. Alexander, Heb. Typ. : 

Sunday School and other Anecdotes, Catechatical Exercises for Scripture, 
&c. &c. By George Russell. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for the Use of the Parish Church of 
Peterborough. Foolseap. 2s. Gd. 

The Benefit of Clerical Unanimity to the Establishment. A Sermon 
er gen at the Visitation of the Archdeacon of Norwich, at Blofield, Nor- 
olk. By the Rev. Joseph L’Oste, LL.B., Rector of Postwick. 8vo. 1s. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons designed for Parochial and Domestic In- 
struction. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. Voi. 5. 12mo. 6s. 

The Curate’s Appeal to the Equity and Christian Principles of the British 
Legislature, the Bishops, the Clergy, and the Public, on the peculiar Hard- 
ships of their Situation, &e. 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons. By Edward Maltby, D.D. Vol.1. Svo. 12s. 

A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the East India College, on the Sunday 
7 — Day, 1819. By the Rev. Charles Webb le Bas, A.M. 8vo. 
1s. Od. 

A Sermon suited to the Times. Preached at Ash, in Kent, August 29, 1819. 
By the Rev. Charles James Burton, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Ash, &c. &e. 
8vo. Is. 

A Sermon preached at a Visitation holden upon Stratford-upon-Avon. By 
the Rev. A.S. Wade, M.A. on the 13th of May, 1819. &8vo. 1s. 

The Disinterested and Benevolent Character of Christianity. A Sermon 

reached in Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, July 1, 1819, for the 
Benefit of Addenbrook’s Hospital. By the Rev. T. Calvert, B.D. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

The Christian’s Duty to his God, his King, and his Country. A Sermon 
preached at Honiton, Devon, 12th September, 1819, before the Devon Yeo- 
manry Cavalry. By the Rev. Henry Allright Hughes, M.A., &e. 6d. 

The Life of the Right Rev. Thomas Wilson, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and 
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Man. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell, Rector of Ballaugh, Isle of Man. With 
a Portrait. &vo. 10s. 6d. 

Christian Morality Indispensable ; or, Jesus Christ, our Lord and our God, 
as Perfect Man, a fehera of Religious Virtue: with an occasional Applica- ~ 
tion to the peculiar Circumstances of the Times. A Course of Twenty suc- 
cessive Sunday Evening Lectures on Texts, selected from the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge; preached at St. Nicholas, Harwich, in 1816 
and 1817. By the Rev. Thomas Scott, B.D. of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
&e. &c. 8v0. 7s. 

q Adjumentum, or Prayers for every Sunday in the Year, intended to pre- 

cede and follow the Sermon. By the Rev. C. Barlee, LL.B. 12mo. 5s. 
: English Reformation and Papal Schism; or the Grand Schism of the Six- 
teenth Century in this Country, shown to have been the Separation of the 
Roman Catholics from the Church of England and Ireland: in a Letter to 
Lord Kenyon, on Mr. Wix’s Plan of Union between the Churches of England 
and Rome. ‘To which is added a Postcript in Answer to Dr. Milners’s Post- 
script. By the Bishop of St. David’s. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Bath in 1819. By 
4 Josiah Thomas, Archdeacon of Bath. 8vo. Is. 

i A Collection of Hymns, adapted to the Festivals and Fasts of the Church of 
England, and other Particular Occasions. By E. N. Gaymer, of Stoke-by- 
Nayland, Suffolk. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, il- 
lustrated with Twenty Views of Local Scenery, and a Travelling Map of the 
adjacent Country. By John Robinson, D.D. Rector of Clifton, Westmore-. 
land. 8vo. 15s. 

Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, during the memorable Campaigns 
of 1811, 1812, and 1813; and from Belgium and France in the Year 1815. 
By a British Officer. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Pompeiana; the Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii. By Sir 
William Gell, F.R.S. F.\S.A., and John P. Gandy, Architect. Royal 8vo. 
51. 10s. 

A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece, during the Years 


4 1801, 1805, and 1806. By Edward Dodwell, Esq. F.S.A. 2 vols. 4to. 
10/. 10s. 

4 Travels in Various Countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa. By Edward 
Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part 3. Scandinavia, Section Ist. 4to. 41. 14s. 6d. 
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Acavemy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, Journal of, 48. 

Act to consolidate and amend the Laws 
relating to Spiritual Persons holding 
of Farms ; and for enforcing the resi- 
dence of Spiritual Persons on their 
Benefices; and for the support and 
maintenance of Stipendiary Curates 
in England, 281. 

Adams, Dr. John Quincy, Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Oratory, in Harvard 
University, 48, 60—his character of 
Quinctilian’s Institutes, 61. 

Adams, Hannah. The History of the 
Jews from the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem to the Present Time, 320. 

A ffghauns, probably the descendants of 
the ten tribes of Israel, 358, 

Agriculture, Memoirs of the Philadel- 
phia Society for promoting, Vol. LV. 
48, 59. 

Airs of Palestine, a Poem, 48, 67. 

Album of the Hermit of Vesuvius, 417. 

Allegory, powerful, if properly ma- 
naged, 362, 

America, state of literature, religion, 
slavery, &c. in the United States of, 
48 to 100—its literature in ifs in- 
fancy, 50—reasons of its slow 
growth, 50—reprints of English 
books there, 51—establishments for 
schools, 51, 52—political writings 
predominant, 52—great number of 
newspapers, 52—number of Ametri- 
can writers, 53—law books most 
numerous, 53—predominance of the 
legal profession, 53—not high ia 
point of merit, 53, 54—topographi- 
cal works, 54—works on natural 
history, 55—geology, 56—physic, 
56—scientific societies, 56, 57— 
history and statistics, 59—charts 
and maps, 60—novels, 60—poliie 
literature, 60—poetry, 65—drama, 
72—-literary journals, 72—-grow- 
ing value of literary property, 73— 
language, 73—theological litera- 
ture, 76—Bible society, 80—reli- 
gious denominations, 80—Dr, Priest- 
ley, 82—want of a religious esta- 
blishment, 82—slavery and degrada- 
tion of men of colour, 87—trial of 
a negro, 96—society for colonizing 
free people of colour, 99—means 


employed for the civilization of the 
native Indians, 99.—missionary soci- 
eties, }OO—history, manners, &c, of 
the Indian nations, 247—their go- 
vernment and political manceuvres, 
250—their manner of making war, 
252—qualifications of an Indian 
warrior, 253—treaties of peace, 
255—intercourse with each other 

_ and domestic relations, 256—educa- 
tion and knowledge, 258—hierogly- 
phical writing, 262—their observa- 
tions on the character and conduct of 
the whites, 263. 

Antinomianism, a source of depravity, 
297. 

Appealto Truth. A Farewell Sermon, 
preached at the parish church of Lut- 
terworth, in consequence of the au- 
thor’s dismissal from his curacy by the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln; being the 
third time he has been removed under 
the influence of existing laws, &c. 
281, 294. 

Arbitrary power, unconstitational and 
unjust, 282, 253, 295, 308—but a very 
good thing in proper hands, 295, 308, 

Ascalon, 432, 433. 

Assassinations, political, 406. 

Athens, modern, 415—grand entry of 
the bey of Caristo, 419—gossip of 
the place, 419. 

Authors, modern, sketches of the skulls 
of, 451. 


Backwoodsman, The, a Poem, 48, 69. 

Bain, (William), Essay on the Varia- 
tion of the Compass, showing how far 
it is influenced by a change in the di- 
rection of the ship’s head, &c. 475. 

Bethlehem, 429. 

Bills of exchange, origin of, 350. 

Biography, a life having been often 
written, no excuse for its being omit- 
ted in a general work on the subject, 
359. 

Birkbeck’s Letters from the Ilinois, their 
statements fallacious, 55—remarks on 
them, 85. 

Bishops, arbitrary power over curates 
given them, 282—care taken of their 
own rights, 282—their power over in- 
cumbents very strictly guarded, 285— 
their indulgence to them, 286—some 
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have made innevationsin the mode of 
ordivation, 288—and have adopted 
new articles, in addition to those of 
the church, 289—their powers in fa- 
vour of curates not always exerted 
by them, 289—Address of tlie curates 
to them, 291. 

Booksellers, remarks on, 450, 

Botany, Elementary Theory of, or 
Principles of Natural Classification, 
36—stady of Plants early attended 
to, 3i—first books on, merely herb- 


als, 37—first extensive arrangement of © 


plants, 37—this a natural system, 38 
—other methods appeared in succes- 
sion, 38—systems of artificial ar- 
rangement, 39—Linnzeus, 39—Tour- 
nefort’s method commended, 41— 
great extension of the kinds of fruits, 
4\1—the natural and artificial systems 
compared, 42—difficulties in the na- 
tural method, 44—change of names 
to be avoided, 45—strange system of 
nomenclature, 46—De Candolle’s no- 
menclature objectionable, 46. 

Bristed (John), America and her Re- 
sources; or a View of the Agricul- 
tural, Commercial, Manufacturing, 
Financial, Political, Literary, Moral, 
znd Religious Capacity and Cha- 
racter of the American people, 49, 
59, 60, 66. 

Brilish Poets, Specimens of, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices, 358. 

Brunton’s (Mary), Emmeline, with some 
other Pieces, 483--some account of 
her, 487-—-her remarks on the novels 
of Waiter Scott, 490—her last illness, 
492—her literary character, 493— 
her religious principles, 494. 

Bugg (Rev. G.), Appeal to Truth; a 
Farewell Sermon, preached at the 
Parish-church of Luiterwerth, in 
consequence of the Author’s Dismissal 
from his Caracy by the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln: being the Third Time he 
has been removed, under the lafluence 
of existing Laws, &c., 281, 294— 
his views of obedience uncanonical, 
295. 

Buonaparte, (Napel.), Historic Doubts 
relative to, [0i—French statements 
respecting, 213—an official state- 
ment from cur government respecting 
his situation desirable, 226—his 
tyranny, 229, 280—Sanhedrim con- 
voked by him, 351. 

Burk (Edmund), his remarks on educa- 
tion, 

Byron (Lord), not the author of Don 
Juan, 267. 


Cabbala of the Jews, 333. 

Cairo, 436. 

Calvinists and Arminians, comparative 
Views of the Controversy between, 
A9, 77. 

Campbell (Thomas), Specimens of the 
British Poets; with Biographical and 
Critical Notices, and an Essay on 
English Poetry, 358—defends the 
French school, 365. 

Candolle, A. P, De, Elementary Theory 
of Botany, or Exhibition of the 
Principles of Natural Classification, 
and of the Art of describing and 
studying Vegetables, 36—various 
works written by him, 41, 

Carew (Thomas), 369. 

Castri, town of, 414. 

Chalmers (Dr. Thomas), Sermons 
preached in the Tron Church, Glas- 
gow, 380—his pulpit eloquence, 
453. 

Chaucer, 368—his metre, 368, 

Christianiiy, two classes of enemies to, 
306. 

Church of England, remarks on its pre- 
sent state, 295—arbitrary power be- 
neficial to, if lodged in proper hands, 
295, 296—unworthy ministers of, 
296—men of bad lives, 296—men 
whose doctrines tend to produce a 
bad life in their hearers, 296—An- 
tinomians, 297—the indifferent, 295 
—Quietists, 298—Universalists, 300 
-—-Extinguishers, S00—opposers of 
sound doctrine, 300—and of useful 
institutions, 302—ultraextinguishers, 
304—some place the mitre above the 
cross, 306—others Socinians, 306 to 
3038—they render important services 
to the state, 308—what is the true 
church of England, 310—endangered 
by the improper ejectment of curates, 
$12—at least we have no security 
against its not being so, 313—minis- 
ters warned against alienating the 
parochial clergy, 314—no time for 
temporizing, 319. 

Churches, Protestant and Roman, con- 
cise View of the principal Points of 
Controversy between, 49, TT. 

Clarke (Dr. E. D.), Travels in various 
Countries of Europe, Asia, and Afri- 
ca, Part PLL. Scandinavia, 107— 
his eminence as a traveller, 110— 
Heligoland, 110—Hamburgh, Ill— 
Lubeck, 112—Holstein, 112—Copen- 
hagen, 113—the maniac king, 114— 
Sweden, 115—Gothenburg, 115— 
herring fishery,} 15—Trollheta,116— 
Wener lake, 117—hospitality, 118— 
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Orebro, 119—Stockholm, 120—saw- 
mills, 122—travelling, 123—honesty 
of the people, 125—elegant country 
church, 126— Torneo, 126, 136— 
Swedish Lapland, 126—skates, 129 
—method of killing the bear, 180— 
a Laplander’s dwelling, 131—clergy- 
man, 133—Divine service, iS4— in- 
land, 136—family at Bjirki, 
passage into Norway, 139—Troo- 
yem, 140. 

Cleveland (Parker), Elementary Treatise 
on Mineralogy aad Geology, 48, 56, 
Clergy, curates and incumbeats placed 
on a very different footing with re- 
gard to episcopal jurisdiction, 285— 
way of proceeding against them for 
non-residence, 285—almost impossi- 
ble for any but their diccesans to 
proceed against them with success, 
286—indulgence of bishops to incum- 
bents, 286— unworthy, of several 
kinds, 293—See Church of England— 
some would rather unite with Papists 
than with Protestant Dissenters, 303, 
$04—should act as divines, 308—-not 
as magistrates, $08—parochial, the 
grand tie between the state and peo- 

ple, 3ld—advice to them, 318. 

Clerk (John), an emineat Scoich barris- 
ter, 448, 

Cobbelt, remarks on, 406. 

Collections of the New York Historical 
Society, vols. i and ii, 48, 54, 

Condorcet, his remark on old age, 464, 

Constantinople,420—Grand Signior,421, 

Copenhagen, 114, 

Cowper (William), remarks on, 370. 

Cranioscopy, 451, 

Curates’ Appeal to the Equity and 
Christian Principles of the British 
Legislature, the Bishops, the Clergy, 
and the Public, on the peculiar 
Hardships of their Situation ; and on 
the Dangers resulting to Religiun, to 
Morals, and to the Community, from 
the arbitrary Nature of the Laws, as 
they are now frequently enforced 
against them, 281—Curates’ Act, ar- 
bitrary clause in, 282—topics of their 
appeal against it, 284—arbitrary na- 
ture of it with regard to curates, 294 
—not so as to incumbents, 285—cu- 
rates dismissed without any charge 
against them, 286—this done from 
secret information, 287—and the in- 
formers often had men, or even 
atheists, 2S7—applications in their 
favour superciliously treated, 
a clergyman’s son forbidden to offi- 
ciate in the father’s church, 288—~in- 


consistencies and diversities from the 
enforcement of the Act, 288—curates 
have been removed even on account 
of their orthodoxy, 289—the Act not 
rigorously enforced against bad men, 
289—the powers granted in favour 
of curates not always exercised, 289, 
315 — instances, 290—further evils, 
290—hard case, 291—address to the 
bishops, 291—the Appeal in total 
wact of documents, 293—it ought 
not to baye been published without 
something io anthenticate it, 
what are those that have been oject- 
ed? 310—if orthedox and good, it 
must have been from foul motives, 
3i0—if the statement iw the Appeal 
‘be true, what will be the feelings of 
the public toward the Church? 312 
—theArchbishop of Canterbury conld 
never have seen the Act, 313, 314, 
note—advice to the appellants, 315. 


Dead Sea, 430, 431, 

Death, early, not a calamity, 483. 

Deffand (Mad, du), Letters of, 464. 

Dennie, the Addison of America, 72, 

Dioscorides, great sale of an early trans- 
lation of, 37. 

Don Juan, 266, 

Dreams, 204. 

Drontheim, properly Tronyem, 40. 

Dupin, Analysis of his Speech in De- 
fence of the Sieur Marinet, in the 
Affair of the Pistol said to be fired 
at the Carriage of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 206. 

Dwight (Dr. Timothy), Theology ex- 
plained and defended, ina series of 
Sermons, 49,78, 


Edgeworth (Miss), her Harrington a re- 
cantation of some passages in her 
works unfavourable to the Jews, 322, 

Edinburgh, sketch of the pupils of the 
metaphysical class there, 444-——anec- 
dote of Dr. Hill, late Latin Professor, 
446—importance of the legal pre- 
fession there, 448, 

Education, review of Pestalozzi’s sys- 
tem of, as conducted at Hofwyl, 1— 
moral aad religious improvement es- 
sential to, 2—Pestalozzi’s object to 
discipline the heart, 3—defects of 
our English system, 4, 7 — Sunday 
schools excellent, 5—states too neg- 
ligent of, 6—practical of more im- 
portance than preceptive, 6—exam- 
ple essential to, 8—system of mutual 
instruction, 10—Pestalozzi’s system 
too minute and too early artificial, 12 
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—rendering the acquisition of know- 
ledge too easy, injurious, 16—draw- 
ing of importance in, 17—geography, 
18—history, 18— languages, 19 — 
books rejected ia early education by 
Pestalozzi and Rousseau, 23—use of 
books in, 24—geometry, 25 — alge- 
bra, 26— gymnastics, 27 — military 
instruction, 27—morality and reli- 
gion, 28—Pestalozzi’s scheme of reli- 
gious instruction, 32—of the Ame- 
rican Indians, 258—university, ex- 
pensiveness of English compared with 
Scotch, 447 —schools abound, but 
want proper teachers, 460—public, 
in England, very defective, 467 — 
proper objects of, 468. 

Edwinsford (Do Wylke), Review of 
Rennell’s Remarks on Scepticism, 
169, 175. 

Emmeline, with some other Pieces. By 

-Mary Brunton, Author of Self- 
control, and Discipline; to which is 
prefixed, a Memoir of her Life, in- 
cluding some Extracts from her Cor- 


* respondence, 483. 


England, present state of, 207, 459— 
animosity of the French against, 210 
—benefits conferred on France by it, 
220—histories of, show great igno- 
rance of our national records, 373— 
records illustrative of political trans- 

* actions between it and Scotland, 378 
—the present state of things account- 
ed for, 460—church feeling wanted 
as much as churches, 460—tendency 
to imitate the French, 461—its pub- 
lic schools highly defective, 467— 
those for the poor the best, 463—ora- 
torio at Covent Garden, 495—Cha- 
rity Children at St. Paul’s, 
senal ‘at Woolwich, 496. 

English, frequency of their occurrence 
abroad, 433, 434, 

Ephesus, "ruins of, 422—Temple of 
Diana, 423. 


Faith, \77—general and poetical sort 
of, 400. 


Fearon (Heury Bradshaw), Sketches of 

America, 49. 

Fenton (Elijah), not an insignificant 
poet, 369. 

Fontenelle, prince of philosophical cox- 
combs, 25. 


‘Forbin (M, le Comte de), Travels in the 


Levant, 405—his horror of the 
English, 433. 

France, state of feeling in, toward 
England, French parties, &c. 206, to 
232—in the road to improvement, 


206—present animosity against Eng- 
Jand, 210—shipwreck of the Medusa, 
212—the French boast of every 
thing alike, 216—benefits received 
by it from Enyland, 220—authority 
and conduct of the Duke of Welling- 
ton in, 227—depravity of the best 
societies in Paris, 462, 

Frankfort on the Main, long proverbi- 
atly hostile tu the Jews, 341, 

French, greatly regretted in Egypt, 405 
—conduct at Jaifa, 405—striking con- 
trasts hetween English and French 
otficers, 408, 409—their conduct ge- 
nerally atrocious, 410, 411—modern 
writers commonly abound in incon- 
sistencies, 412. 

French Revolution, remarks on the, 171, 


Geography, how to be taught, 18. 
‘Geology of the West India islands, 58. 
Gnostics, heresy of the, 205. 

Gospel, our real predicament under it, 
380—key to the mystery of it, 381 
—necessity of the Spirit to give ef- 
fect to the preaching of it, 382— 
preaching of salvation as it there 
stands, 387—darkness of its dis- 
pensation to some, 388—resistance 
to the humbling requisitions of the, 
591, 392—reconciliation of man to 
his Maker, 395—its object to make 
man obedient from love, 401—recon- 
ciles infinite mercy with infinite jus- 
tice, 404. 

Gothenburg, 115. 

Gower (John), his Confessio Amantis,361. 

Gregory the Great, a protector of the 
Jews, 335. 


Hall ( Bishop), satires of, 368. 

——(Lieut. Francis), Travels in Canada 
and the United States, 49, 88, 90, 93. 

Hamburgh, 111. 

Heckewelder (Rev.John), Account of the 
History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Indian Nations, who once inhabited 
Pennsylvania and the neighbouring 
States, 247. 

Heligoland, greater part of the island 
swallowed by the waves, II}. 

Herrings, annual migration of, 115. 

Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Buonaparte, 101. 

History, how to be taught, 18, 


‘Hofwyl, establishment for education 


at, 1,34. See Education. 
Hume(David), absurdity of his sceptical 

principles, 102—philosophy of, 169 

—monument of, 443—his close of life, 
444, 
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India, measures lately taken for the 
propagation of Christiagity in, 167, 

Innecent 1V, a protector of the Jews, 
335. 

Insanity not a disease of the mind, 202, 

Jaffa, 432. 

Jeffrey, (Mr.) editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, sketch of, 440. 

Jews, History of, from the Destruction 
of Jerusalem to the Present Time, 320 
—present persecution of the Jews on 
the Continent, 320—Denmark joined 
with Germany in it, 32l1—some of 
their grievances redressed at the con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 321—have 
been persecuted for ages, 322—some 
said to be convmced of the truth of 
Christianity, 323, note—authenticity 
of their early history, 323—their ap- 
pearance strongly marked, 324—:mi- 
nute coincidence of their fate with 
the predictions of their records, 324— 
eminence of their early moral and 
religious knowledge, 324—cause of 
this, 325—striking accomplishments 
of early prophecy concerning them, 
325—Christianity founded on the 
Jewish dispensation, 328—troubles 
previous to the destruction of their 
city, 328—siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
329—their internal dissensions, 330— 
remarkable verifying of a prediction 
of our Lord, 331—destruction of the 
temple, 33l—the country ravaged, 
332—eastern and western divisions of 
the dispersed Jews, 332—their schools, 
332—exoteric doctrine, 332—eso- 
teric, 333—Cabbala, 333—rebel a- 
gainst Trajan, 333—establishment of 
Christianity revived the persecution 
of the Jews, 334—their false Mes- 
siahs, 334, 346—sometimes protected 
even by Popes, 335—Mohammed en- 
deavoured to conciliate them at first, 
336—but soon became their violent 
persecutor, 336—transplanted by 
him to Syria, 337—their partial pros- 
perity under the first caliphs, 337— 
the crusades exposed them to fresh 
persecutions, 337—their treatment in 
Germany, 338—crimes laid to their 
charge, 338, 339—apostates from their 
own religion their most unfeeling 
persecutors, 339—effects of the re- 
formation on them, 340—attempts to 
convert them, 340—privileges con- 
ferred on them by Joseph If and 
Leopold, 341—Frankfort particu- 
larly hostile to them, 341—in West- 
phalia lately placed on the footing of 
other subjects, 341—much vexed in 


Prussia till lately, 341—Mendelssohn, 
342—reformed Jews, 343—have been 
least persecuted in Poland, 348— 
most numerous there, 343—and libe- 
ral, 344—formerly excluded from 
Russia, 344—now encouraged there, 
344—Holland always comparatively 
favourable to them, 345—schism 
among them there, 346—their treat- 
ment in Spain, $46—and in Portugal, 
347—their public profession of Chris- 
tianity, 348—many of them grandees, 
and even monks or friars, 348—their 
treatment in France, 348—Mosaic 
law against usury, 350 note—origin 
of bills of exchange, 350—banished 
from France, 351—restored by the 
revolution, 351—Sanhedrim convoked 
by Buonaparte, 351—their treatment 
in Italy, 35l—in England, 352— 
much of their faults owing to their 
treatment, 355—naturalization bill, 
357—society for their moral and re- 
ligious improvement, 357—the ten 
tribes probably exist in the Affghans, | 
358—modern Jerusalem, 427. 
Job, 390. 
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of North America, and in Lower 
Canada, 49. 

Jouy (M.), character and conduct of, 
213. 

Johnson (Dr. C, B.), Letters from the 
British Settlement in Pennsylvania, 
48, 55. 

Jullien (Mare Antoine), Spirit of Pesta- 
lozzi’s Method of Education, as fol. 
lowed and practised in the Establish- 
ment at Yverdun in Switzerland, 1, 


Lancaster, (Joseph), his visit to Amee 
rica, 52. 
Language, sources of the corruption of, 


Languages, study of, 19. 

Lanjuinais (Comte) Constitutions of the 
French Nation, with an Attempt at 
an Historical and Political Treatise 
on the Charter, and a Collection of 
Correlative Pieces, 206, 223. 

Lapland, Swedish, 126, 

Laws, states too busy with, 6—a pro- 
posed law may be unconstitutional, 
but the law once passed ceases to be 
so, 293, 

Linnaeus, his botanical system, 39—de- 
_ spaired of forming a natural system, 
39—yet held this out as the grand 
object, 40, 

Love, different motives to, 398—love 
of God, 398. 


| 
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Loyalty, not most, where most noisy, 


Malte-Brun, Parties, a Moral and Poli- 
tical Sketch, or the Adventures of 
Sir Charles Credulous at Paris, 206, 
230. 

Man, moral education of, 28—naturally 
good, 30—this assertion profanely 
false, 30—his unwillingness to pray, 
3i—helplessness of, 472—self-love 
not the proper spring of his actions, 
494. 

Marmontel, his life written by sory 
463, 

Martyn (Rev. Henry), Memoir of, M41 
—his education, 143—resolves to 
become a Missionary, 145— sails for 
India, 150—at the taking of the 
Cape of Good Hope, !51—his arrival 
at Calcutta, 151—appointed to Di- 
napore, 152—death of his sister, 154 
—removed to Cawnpore, 155—tra- 
velsinto Persia, 157—his controversy 
with the Mussulmans, 59, 161—visits 
Persepolis, 160—sets off for Europe, 
162—his death, 166. 

Huierialism, modern propensity to, 169 
—wuew modification of, 172—-unltra- 
materialism, 174—moderate mate- 
rialists, 175—causes of the growth 
of, 177—refutation of, 180— Evil 
tendency of, 199—clousely allied to 
atheism, 200, 

Matthiolus, great sale of his Translation 
of Dioscurides, 37. 

Mendelssohn (Moses), a learned Jew, 342 

-m—exerted himself to benefit his na- 
tion, 342—resembled Voltaire, 343 
—account of the Reformed Jews, his 
followers, 343. 

Mctaphysics not pursued with such eager- 
ness as 169. 

Riind and Soul synonymous, 176, note— 
according to modern philosophers 
only a function of organized matter, 
i71, 118—a separate essence, 175, 
note—prevailing philesophy on the 
subject of, 179—totally distinct from 
matter, 108—incapable of disease, 202, 

Mineralogy and Geology, Elementary 
Treatise on, 48, 56. 

Missionaries, marriage of, desirable, 148, 

Mohammed, first attempted to conciliate 
the Jews, 336—Then violently perse- 
cuted them, 336, 

Moon, singular appearance of, in Fin- 
land, 136. 

Morality not to be bottomed on selfAlove, 
494 


Moral Skeiches of prevailing Opinions 


and Manners, Foreign and Domestic, 
with Reflections on Prayer, by Han- 
nak More, 458. 

More (Hannah), Moral Sketches of pre- 
vailing Opinions and Manners, Fo- 
reign and Domestic, with Reflections 
ov Prayer, 458—remarks on the Au- 
thoress ; 460—and on her Writings, 
461. 

Morgan (Dr. Sir T. C.), Sketches of the 
Philosophy of Life, 169— Answer to, 
169, 192—Defence of, 169, 198, 


Natural History, early printed books 
on, 3T—great sale of seme, 37, 

Nomenclature, scientific, strange systcm 
of, 46. 

Norway, 139. 

Novels defended, 486. 


Opposition, its purposes, 283—blamed 
for not opposing every improper 
clause in an act introduced by minis- 
ters, 283. 

Oratory, remarks on, 62. 


Palestine, Airs of, a Poem, 48, 67, 

Paimer, Journal of Travels in the 
United States of North America, and 
in Lower Canada, 49, 

Paulsen, J. K., The Backwoodenan, 2 
Poem, 48, 69. 

Peele, George, the poet, 362. 

Persepolis, rnins of, 160, 

Pestaiozz’s System of Education, 1. 
See Education. 

Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, 438. 

Philadelphia, Journal of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of, 48, 57-—Me- 
moirs of the Philadelphia Society 
for promoting Agriculture, Vel. LV. 
48, 59. 

Physivgnomy, inadequacy of, 421, 

Pickering (John), Vocabulary of Words 
and Phrases supposed to ‘be peculiar 
to the United States ef America, 48, 
16. 

Pierpoint (John), Airs of Palestine, a 
Poem, 48, 67. 


Place (La), boldly corfounded meral 


and mathematical evidence, 103. 

Plants, see Botany. 

Playfair (Professor), sketch of, 442. 

Poetry, Poglish, Essay on, 360—did 

not make a sudden transition from 

pure Saxen to vulgar English, 360— 
rhyme not taught us by the Normans, 
360. 

Pontine marshez, 424, 

Poor, remarks on educating, 1—their 
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moral and religious improvement es- 
sential 2—Institution at Hofwy!, 34, 

Pope really a poet, 365—remarks on, 
366. 

Preaching, extemporary, remarks on, 
65—the more primitive and apostolic 
custom, 295. 

Precedents not always justifications, 
292, 

Prejudices strongest in men of strong 
understandings, 439. 

Priestley (Dr.), his reception in Ame- 
rica, 82—his philosophy, 176. 

Printing, learning diffused by the in- 
vention of, 37—great sale of an early 
book, 37. 


Quinctilian’s Institutes, character of, by 
J. Q. Adams, 61. 


Records of the Realm, Reports of the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
on, 374—our stores 
375—to be accessible to every sub- 
ject, S735—returns made to the in- 
quiries of the Committee, 377—steps 
taken for the arrangement and secu- 
rity of the records, 8377—records il- 
lustrative of political transactions be- 
tween England and Scotland, 378. 

Religion, how taught by Pestalozzi, 28, 
32—erroneousness of this plan, 31, 
33—consequences of the want of an 
establishment, 82—a peculiarsystem, 
389—not duly protected, 459—want- 
ed in our schools, 467—religious 
characters; phraseolagists, 470— 
borderers, 471—general religionists, 
473—faith and works, 474. 

Rensger (A.), Report on the Institution 
for the Education of the Poor at Hof- 
wyl, 1. 

Rennell (Rev. Thomas), Remarks on 
Scepticism, 169, 192, 201—Answers 
to, 169, 198. 

Reports from the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the State of 
the Public Records of the Kingdom, 
373. 

Rhetoric and Oratory, Lectures on, in 
Harvard university, 48, 60. 

Rotuli Scotie in Tusri Londinensi, et 
in Domo Capitulari Westmonaster- 
iensi asservati, 373, 378. 

Rousseau, books rejected by, in early 
education, 23—his writings mischic- 
vous, 24, 


St. Jean d’ Acre, 425. 
Savage (Richard), 370. 
Sceplicism, modern, as connected with 


organization and life, 169 to 205—its 
shifting ground, 169. 

Schismatics, who, 308, 

Schlegel too great an admirer of Shak- 
speare, 363. 

Schools, Sunday, our best arrangement 
for educating the poor, 5, 

Schools, chartered, badly conducted, 5. 

Scotch, prejudices in the South respect- 
ing them, 438—universities, 444—a 
Glasgow radical, 454—return to 
Scotland, 496, 

Scot'and, records illustrative of politi- 
cal transactions between it and Eng- 
land, S78. 

Scripiures, (wo ways of reading, 387, 

Sergeant (Rev. Jovn), Memoir of the 

tev. Henry Martyn, 

Seybert (Dr. Adam), Satistical Annals, 
embracing Views of the Population, 
&c. of the United States of America, 
48, 60. 

Shakspeare, remarks on, 363. 

Sketches of dmerica: A Narrative of 
a Journey of five thousand miles, 
through the Bastern and Western 
Stutes, &c. 49, 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Life, 169. 

Sleep, 204. 

Smyrna, 422. 

Societies, scientific, a name may be mis- 
chievons to, 40, 

Socictics, missionary, in America, 100 
— Beneficial to science, M41. 

Society, American Philosophical, 5T— 
Transactions of its Historical and 
Literary Committee, 247, 

Society, Bible, in America, 80—oppce 
nents of, 303, 

Society for colonizing free People of 
Colour, 99, 


_ Society, Linnawan, 40, 


Society, New York Histerical, Collec- 
tions of, 48, 54—its object, 55. 

Society, Philadelphia, for promoting 
Agriculture, Memoirs of, Vol. 1V. 
48, 59. 

Socinian high-churechman and Sovinian 
dissenter compared, 306—308, 

Spenser, 362. 

Spinoza, 345, 

Stael, Madame de, her account of Pes- 
talozzi’s system of education absurd, 
5—her remarks on education, 16. 

Stanhope (Lady Esther), resident in 
Syria, 433, 434. 

State paper office, 375, 

Study, grand secret of, 25, 

Sunrise over the Baltic, 113, 

Sweden, 115, 

Syria, 425, 
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Tales of My Landlord: 
233, 

Taylor, Jeremy, 08 man’s unwilling- 
ness to pray, 3l. 

Theology explained and defended in a 
Series of Sermons, 49, 78. 

Torneo, 126, 136. 

Tournefort, his botanical method com- 
mended, 41. 

’ Travels in Canada and the United States, 

A9, 88, 90, 93—in various countries 

of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 107— 

objects of former and present travel- 


lers compared, 107—how and when | 


beneficial, 109—those of missionaries 
beneficial to science, 141. 
Troltheta, 116. 


Usury, remarks on, 349. 


Variation of the Compass, Fssay on the, 
475—irregularities in it, 475—its pro- 
gress, 476—diurnal changes in, 476— 
early observations at Dublin suspi- 
cious, 477—magnetic meridian very 
irregular, 477—northern and western 
curves, 478—attempts to account for 
it, 479—variations observed in Cap- 


Third Series, 
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tain Ross’s voyage, 480—deviation 
from local causes, 480—formula of 
Captain Flinders, 481, 


Vocabulary of Words and Phrases sup- 


posed to be peculiar to the United 
States of America, 48, 75. 


War has some compensations, 108. 

Washington, Judge Marshall’s Life of, 
the greatest work produced in the 
United States, 59, 

Wellington (Duke of), his conduct in 
France, 227—Count Woronzoff’s tes- 

timony to it, 228, 

West India Islands, geology of, 58. 

Wharton, (Dr. J. H,) Concise View of 
the principal Points of Controversy 
between the Protestant and Roman — 
Churches, 49, 77. 

White, (Bishop William), Comparative 
View of the Controversy between the _ 
Calvinists and the Arminians, 49, 77. 

Woolwich, arsenal at, 496, 

World, present appearance of the, 458. 

Wyatt, his poetry, 362. 


Young, ( Mr.) Greek Professor at Glas- 
gow, 446, 
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